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ARTICLE  I. 

LIFE  OF  ZUINGLI. 

By  E.  D.  C.  Bobbins,  Professor  of  Languages,  Middlebury  College. 

'  [Continued  from  p.  594.] 

His  Preaching  at  the  Convent  of  Hinsiedeln,  and  its  Residts. 

One  of  the  duties  assigned  to  Zuingli  in  the  convent  at  Einsiedeln 
was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  And  most  faithfully  did  he  perform 
this  part  of  his  duty.  He  was  to  be  sure,  cautious,  at  first,  as  both 
his  own  distrust  of  himself,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  prejudices  of 
others,  admonished  him  to  be.  His  reverence  for  the  fathers,  in¬ 
fluenced  him  to  give  more  heed  to  their  interpretations,  than  he  sub¬ 
sequently  felt  at  liberty  to  do.  Still  he  adhered  to  his  general  prin- 
dple  of  explaining  scripture  by  scripture;  and  as  he  by  degrees 
became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  his  own 
pulpit  exercises  became  in  a  high  degree  spiritual  and  effective  in 
the  reformation  of  his  hearers.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  sin¬ 
cere  repentance,  newness  of  life,  and  firm  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  as  the  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
of  sinners.  Works,  so  far  as  they  are  the  expressions  of  right  feel¬ 
ing  within,  are  praisew^orthy ;  but  all  penances  and  mortification  of 
the  flesh  are  without  efllcacy  in  procuring  absolution  from  sin.  He 
endeavored  to  dissuade  his  hearers  from  any  trust  in  the  aid  of  the 
saints,  and  of  the  virgin,  whose  power  was  supposed  to  have  been 
exerted  so  often  there,  and  from  honoring  any  image  or  likeness  of 
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man  or  God,  but  the  only  perfect  image  of  humanity  and  the  God¬ 
head,  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  inculcation  of  such  and  similar  doctrines 
the  way  was  gradually  prepared  for  a  more  formal  and  public  a«tflck 
upon  the  superstitious  practices  and  beliefs  of  the  age. 

He  chose  the  annual  festival  held  in  commemoration  of  the  sap. 
posed  miraculous  consecration  of  the  convent,  called  the  Angels’  Con¬ 
secration,  when  immense  crowds  flo(^ed  to  Einsiedeln.  He  ascended 
the  pulpit  and  rose  amidst  the  assembled  multitude  for  his  customary 
discourse.  After  making  an  exordium  full  of  warmth  and  feeling, 
in  order  to  gain  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  he  thus  proceeds  to 
remark  upon  topics  connected  with  the  day  and  the  assembling  to¬ 
gether  in  that  place :  “  Cease  to  believe  that  God  resides  in  this  tem¬ 
ple  more  than  in  every  other  place.  Whatever  region  of  the  earth 
you  may  inhabit,  he  is  near  you,  he  surrounds  you,  he  grants  your 
prayers,  if  they  deserve  to  be  granted ;  but  it  is  not  by  useless  vows, 
by  long  pilgrimages,  ofterings  destined  to  adorn  senseless  images,  that 
you  can  obtain  the  divine  favor  j  resist  temptations,  repress  guilty 
desires,  shun  all  injustice,  relieve  the  unfortunate,  console  the  afflicted; 
these  are  the  works  pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Alas !  I  know  it,  it  is  our¬ 
selves,  ministers  of  the  altar,  we,  who  ought  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
who  have  led  into  a  maze  of  error  the  ignorant  and  credulous  multi¬ 
tude.  In  order  to  accumulate  treasures  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  ava¬ 
rice,  we  raised  vain  and  useless  practices  to  the  rank  of  good  works; 
and  the  Christians  of  these  times,  too  docile  to  our  instructions,  neg¬ 
lect  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  God,  and  only  think  of  making  atonement  for 
their  crimes,  instead  of  renouncing  them.  Let  us  ‘  live  according  to 
our  desires,’  say  they,  ‘  let  us  enrich  ourselves  with  the  goods  of  our 
neighbor;  let  us  not  fear  to  stain  our  hands  with  blood  and  murder; 
we  shall  find  easy  expiations  in  the  favor  of  the  church.*  Senseless 
men !  Do  they  think  to  obtain  remission  for  their  lies,  their  impuri¬ 
ties,  their  adulteries,  their  homicides,  their  treacheries,  by  prayers 
recited  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  as  if  she  were  the  protec¬ 
tress  of  all  evil  doers  ?  Undeceive  yourselves,  erring  people !  The 
God  of  justice  suffers  not  himself  to  be  moved  by  words  which  the 
tongue  utters  and  the  heart  disowns.  He  forgives  no  one  but  him 
who  himself  forgives  the  enemy  who  has  trespassed  against  him. 
Did  these  chosen  of  God,  at  whose  feet  you  come  hither  to  prostrate 
yourselves,  enter  into  heaven  by  relying  on  the  merit  of  another? 
No  —  it  w’as  by  walking  in  the  path  of  the  law,  by  fulfilling  the  will 
of  the  Most  High,  by  facing  death  that  they  might  remain  faithful  to 
their  Bedeemer.  Inoitate  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  walk  in  their 
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{bototepsy  suffering  yourselves  to  be  turned  aside  neither  by  dangers 
nor  seductions ;  this  is  the  honor  that  you  ought  to  pay  them.  But 
in  the  day  of  trouble  put  your  trust  in  none  but  Gk)d,  who  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  a  word ;  at  the  approach  of  death  in¬ 
voke  only  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  bought  you  with  his  blood,  and  is 
the  sole  Mediator  between  God  and  man.”^ 

The  impression  made  by  such  sentiments  thus  glowingly  expressed, 
at  such  a  place  and  time,  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
Astonishment  was  depicted  upon  every  face,  so  directly  did  the 
preacher  discard  all  that  had  given  notoriety  to  the  very  place  where 
he  stood,  and  so  directly  in  opposition  to  all  that  had  been  heard  on 
that  festival  day  in  Einsiedeln  for  a  century  or  more.  But  mingled 
with  the  astonishment,  very  diverse  feelings  could  be  read  in  those 
upturned  faces,  and  detected  in  the  low  murmur  that  occasionally 
rather  heightened  than  interrupted  the  stillness  and  solemnity  of  the 
house.  Many,  filled  with  indignation  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  most  sacred  veneration,  seemed  to  expect  that  the  very 
images  and  walls  would  cry  out,  and  rebuke  the  arrogance  and  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  speaker.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  overcome  by 
the  power,  and  enlightened  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibitions  of 
truth,  began  to  feel  their  doubts  and  fears  giving  way,  and  strong 
faith  elevating  them  above  their  former  superstitions,  glowed  with 
admiration  of  the  apostle  of  truth  who,  they  felt,  spoke  out  the  hon¬ 
est  and  strong  convictions  of  a  heart,  which  despised  all  fear  of  man, 
and  was  elevated  above  all  earthly  considerations.  Between  these 
two  classes  were  all  grades  of  feeling,  according  as  the  regard  for  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  their  own  earlier  belief,  or  the  conviction  of 
the  faithful  exhibition  of  the  truth  upon  their  judgment  prevailed. 
Doubt,  and  desire  for  further  light  were  strong  in  many  a  breast,  as 
the  assembly  broke  up  that  day.  Murmurings,  now  unrestrained  by 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  were  heard  from  little  groups  collected 
here  and  there  in  the  region  around  the  convent ;  others  discussed 
and  doubted ;  and  still  others  openly  applauded.  The  fact  that  Zuin- 
gli  escaped  personal  insult  and  injury  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  proof 
that  he  carried  a  large  part  of  his  audience  with  him. 

The  records  of  the  time  also  give  us  an  additional  proof  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  sermon,  which,  says  Schuler,®  ‘  if  ever  anything  did, 
produced  effects  like  that  of  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  Peter 
at  Jerusalem  and  Paul  in  A^ia.’  Many  pilgrims  were  seen,  on  all 
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the  ways  leading  from  Einsiedeln,  returning  with  the  gifts  and  tapen 
which  they  had  brought  as  offerings  to  the  virgin  and  saints.  Fre¬ 
quently  as  they  met  other  bands  of  pilgrims  they  stopped  to  recount 
to  them  the  doctrines  which  they  had  heard.  Thus  many  were  in¬ 
duced  to  turn  about  and  leave  their  pilgrimage  incompleted,  as  a  wea¬ 
riness  to  the  flesh  and  without  advantage  to  the  spirit.  The  resnH 
of  the  preaching  of  Zuingli  was  accordingly  an  immediate  diminution 
of  pilgrimage  to  the  Loretto  of  Switzerland,  and  the  people  of  Einsie¬ 
deln  themselves,  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  truth,  forgot  their 
prejudices,  and  no  longer  troubled  themselves  about  those  who  came 
to  worship  at  their  long  renowned  shrine.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
monks  were  exasperated  at  the  prospect  of  the  diminution  of  their 
revenues,  and  the  neighboring  convents,  too,  fearing  that  the  craft  by 
which  they  obtained  their  wealth  would  be  endangered,  began  to 
spread  injurious  reports  of  the  reformer. 


His  Relation  to  the  Papal  Hierarchy, 

The  effect  which  this  preaching  of  Zuingli  had  at  Rome,  upon  the 
emissaries  of  the  Pope,  who  were  in  authority  in  the  church,  was 
perhaps  different  from  what  we,  who  look  back  under  the  influence 
of  subsequent  developments  of  popeiy”,  should  expect.  Not  a  w'ord  of 
w'arning  or  rebuke  was  administered ;  no  mark  of  the  displeasure  of 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  was  exhibited.  On  the  contrary,  the  papal 
legate,  Antonio  Pucci,  mentioned  Zuingli,  as  one  who  might  become 
highly  useful  to  the  court  of  Rome,  both  from  his  ability  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  from  his  influence  in  the  cantons ;  and  Pope  Leo  X.  sent 
him,  as  a  mark  of  favor,  a  diploma  w’hich  gave  him  the  title  of  chap¬ 
lain  acolyte  to  the  Holy  See.^  He  was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  politi¬ 
cally  a  friend  of  the  Pope,  not  because  he  consulted  for  his  aggran¬ 
dizement,  but  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  felt  that  the  French 
party,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  then  hostile  to  the  Pope,  was  also 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  cantons.  Besides,  it  was  an  object 
which  Leo  could  not  overlook,  to  attract  men  of  learning  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  his  cause,  and  he  hoped,  perhaps,  that  Zuingli  would  follow 
in  the  path  that  Erasmus  afterward  pursued,  or  in  one  leading  more 
directly  to  Rome.  Furthermore,  Zuingli  had,  as  yet,  shown  no  dis¬ 
position  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  control  of  the  church,  only  to 
bring  about  a  reformation  of  abuses.  It  also  should  be  remembered, 
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that  the  jealousy  which  afterwards  watched  for  the  least  indications 
of  defection,  was  not  yet  awakened. 

There  was  no  want  of  faithfulness  or  plainness  in  Zuingli’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  leaders  of  the  church  at  this  time.  Even  before  the 
sermon  at  Einsiedeln,  he  had  written  to  Hugh  of  Landenberg, 
bishop  of  Constance,  to  urge  him  to  put  an  end,  in  his  diocese,  to  pue¬ 
rile  and  dangerous  practices,  which  would  otherwise  produce  incalcu¬ 
lable  mischief ;  and  to  inform  him  of  the  course  which  he  himself 
felt  constrained  to  enter  upon,  in  disclosing  the  truth,  opposing  errors, 
and  assailing  abuses.  The  legate,  he  says,  conversed  with  me  four 
times  upon  this  subject,  (the  corruption  of  the  church,)  and  I  obtained 
from  him  the  most  brilliant  promises.  I  freely  explained  to  him  what 
must  be  done,  and  added  thereto,  that  by  God’s  help  I  was  going 
forward  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  means  of  which,  popery  would  be¬ 
come  not  a  little  shaken  and  weakened.  He  also  gave  up  his  pension 
at  this  time,  and  consented  to  receive  it  for  three  years  more  only 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  legate,  so  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
have  come  to  an  open  hostility  with  his  highness  the  Pope.  But  he 
adds,  “  I  will  not  for  any  money,  suppress  a  single  syllable  of  the 
truth.” 

To  cardinal  Schinner,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  terms  of  po¬ 
litical  intimacy,  and  with  whom  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con¬ 
sultation  at  Einsiedeln,  he  spoke  with  a  plainness  deserving  the 
highest  praise :  “  The  new  lights  which  have  been  diffused  since  the 
revival  of  letters,  have  lessened  the  credulity  of  the  people,  are  open¬ 
ing  their  eyes  to  a  number  of  superstitions,  and  will  prevent  them 
from  blindly  adopting  what  is  taught  them  by  priests  equally  desti¬ 
tute  of  virtue  and  of  talent.  They  begin  loudly  to  blame  the  idle¬ 
ness  of  the  monks,  the  ignorance  of  the  priests,  and  the  misconduct 
of  the  prelates,  and  will  no  longer  give  their  confidence  to  people 
whom  they  cannot  respect.  If  care  be  not  taken,  the  multitude  will 
soon  lose  the  only  curb  capable  of  restraining  its  passions,  and  will 
go  on  from  one  disorder  to  another.  The  danger  increases  every 
day,  and  delay  may  be  fatal.  A  reformation  ought  to  be  begun  im¬ 
mediately,  but  it  ought  to  begin  with  superiors,  and  spread  from  them 
to  their  inferiors. 

“  If  the  princes  of  the  church  would  give  the  example,  if  they 
would  return  to  themselves  and  to  a  conduct  more  conformable  to 
the  Gospel ;  if  bishops  were  no  longer  seen  to  handle  the  sword  in¬ 
stead  of  the  crozier ;  prelates  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
subjects,  in  order  to  wage  inveterate  war  against  each  other ;  ecclesi- 
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astics  of  all  ranks  to  dissipate  in  scandalous  debauchery,  the  revenues 
of  their  benefices  accumulated  upon  their  heads;  then  we  might 
raise  our  voices  against  the  vices  of  the  laity,  without  fearing  their 
recriminations,  and  we  might  indulge  some  hopes  of  the  amendment 
of  the  people.  But  a  reform  in  manners  is  impossible,  if  you  do  not 
get  rid  of  those  swarms  of  pious  idlers,  who  feed  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious  citizen,  and  if  you  do  not  abolish  those  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  absurd  dogmas  equall}'^  calculated  to  shock  the  under¬ 
standing  of  reasonable  men,  and  to  alarm  the  piety  of  religious  ones.”* 
In  reference  to  his  efforts  with  Cardinal  Schinner  and  others,  he 
writes  to  Valentinus  Compar,  in  1525,  “  Hear,  my  Valentinus,  what 
I  say  to  you,  and  can  prove  by  living  witnesses :  Before  a  separation 
in  religious  matters  was  effected,  I  conversed  with  the  leading  men 
in  the  church,  cardinals,  and  bishops,  and  expostulated  with  them 
upon  the  errors  that  had  been  introduced  through  human  traditions, 
and  admonished  them  to  make  a  beginning  of  removing  the  multitude 
of  abuses  and  errors ;  for,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  already  overpow¬ 
ering  burden  threatens  to  overwhelm  them  with  a  terrible  crash. 
Eight  years  ago,  (1517,)  while  I  w'as  yet  at  Einsiedeln,  I  spake  upon 
this  subject  with  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  and  afterward  during  the  first 
part  of  my  abode  at  Zurich,  and  plainly  and  clearly  pointed  out  to 
him,  that  popery  rests  upon  weak  and  almost  failing  foundations.  I 
substantiated  it  by  plain  and  undoubted  passages  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Geroldseck,  Zingk,  and  Sander,  who  are  all  yet  alive,  can 
bear  witness  that  they  have  often  heard  me  talking  thus  with  him. 
Yes,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  cardinal  more  than  once  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  ‘  When,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  be  again 
reinstated  in  my  former  dignity  and  power,  and  be  quiet  and  firm  in 
my  position,  (he  was  not  at  that  time  in  favor  with  the  Pope,  and  the 
majority  of  the  cardinals),  I  will  use  all  my  influence  to  bring  to 
light  the  arrogance  and  deceit  of  the  Pope,  (he  spoke  in  anger  at  his 
own  want  of  favor  with  him,)  and  a  true  reformation  shall  every¬ 
where  be  effected.*  ”  He  often,  Zuingli  adds,  talked  with  me  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  expressed 
his  knowledge  of,  and  opposition*  to,  the  errors  of  Rome.®  These 
assurances  of  the  cardinal  were  probably  in  a  measure  sincere,  but 
both  he  and  the  Pope  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  ambitious 
schemes,  and  their  projects  for  personal  and  family  aggrandizement, 
to  give  much  heed  to  the  spiritual  abuses  and  wants  of  the  church. 
Yet,  Zuingli  labored  on,  and  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
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in  the  performance  of  the  work  assigned  him.  In  the  meantime  his 
reputation  for  learning  and  piety  increased  day  by  day.  He  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Faber,  Henry 
Ix)rit,  or  Glarianus,  Gasper  Hedio,  Wolfgang  Capito,  Beatus  Rhe- 
nanus,  and  many  other  of  the  literary  men  of  the  age.  Their  letters 
are  filled  with  commendations  of  his  learning,  and  value  to  the  church, 
his  faithfulness  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties, 
and  the  expectations  that  had  been  awakened  in  his  friends,  in  regard 
to  the  results  of  their  labors. 


His  Appointment  as  Preacher  as  Zurich. 

His  fame  was  indeed  beginning  to  be  too  much  noised  abroad  for 
him  to  remain  in  his  quiet  retreat  at  Einsiedeln.  His  two  years  of 
study  and  investigation,  with  occasional  practical  duty,  had  not  been 
lost  in  settling  his  views  and  giving  him  confidence  to  go  forward  in 
the  work  of  reforming  the  church.  He  had  been  gradually  coming 
to  the  conviction  that  this  reform  must  proceed  from  him  and  other 
friends  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  from  the  hands  of  the  church  itself ; 
and  if  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  would  not  exert  themselves  for 
reformation,  the  preachers  of  violence  would  have  recourse  to  revo¬ 
lution.^  It  was  now  plain  that  his  master  had  need  of  him  to  labor 
in  his  vineyard  in  a  more  public  capacity.  And  an  ardent  desire 
filled  his  soul  to  diffuse  the  light  which  had  shone  upon  his  own  dark¬ 
ened  mind.  He  however  did  not  go  forth  from  the  quiet  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  walls  without  many  regrets  and  many  forebodings  in  regard  to 
the  combats  and  struggles  and  opposition  which  would  beset  his  new 
faith,  but  his  confidence  was  not  in  an  arm  of  fiesh.  His  love  and 
gratitude  and  his  pecuniary  interest  would  have  inclined  him  to  yield 
to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  friends  at  Einsiedeln  to  remain  with 
them ;  but  he  was  influenced  by  higher  and  more  enlarged  desires  of 
usefulness. 

Among  the  persons  with  whom  Zuingli  had  been  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy  while  at  Glaris  and  Einsiedeln,  was  Oswald  Myconius,*  now  a 
teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek*  classics  at  Zurich.  This  man  had 
been  laboring  with  assiduous  zeal,  for  several  years  (since  1516), 
first  at  Basle  where  Zuingli  first  saw  him,  and  then  in  Zurich,  to  dif¬ 
fuse  the  light  of  learning,  which  had  but  just  dawned  in  Germany 

^  See  Schuler,  S.  267.  The  truth  of  this  was  but  too  literally  verified  in  the 
history  of  the  Peasants’  war  and  the  Anabaptists. 

’  See  page  587. 
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and  Italy  amidst  the  darkness  which  had  so  long  brooded  over  Europe. 
A  vacancy  in  the  situation  of  preacher  in  the  cathedral  at  Zurich 
gave  him  the  hope  of  drawing  his  friend  into  his  immediate  vicinity, 
an  object  which  he  had  long  earnestly  desired  to  accomplish.  TWb 
was  the  more  easily  effected  as  Zuingli  had  by  previous  visits  become 
favorably  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  and  the  clergy  in  some 
degree  appreciated  his  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  his  boldness  in 
attacking  the  current  vices  of  the  age.  The  choice  of  the  chapter 
was  not,  however,  without  opposition.  October  29,  1518,  Myconius 
wrote  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  many  at  Zurich, 
to  urge  him  to  come  to  them :  ‘  I  will,’  he  says,  ‘  neither  advocate  the 
case  nor  argue  against  it.  It  is  doubtless  perfectly  understood  by  you. 
Revolve  it  in  your  own  mind.  But  if  you  can  give  a  favorable  an¬ 
swer,  then  I  shall  not  know  how  adequately  to  express  my  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  my  friend  Zuingli  pastor  at  Zurich.  How  very 
much  I  desire  you  to  be  in  a  position  worthy  of  you.  Farewell ;  lis¬ 
ten  to  me.*  Zuingli  answered  him :  ‘  In  a  few  days  I  will  come  to 
Zurich  myself  and  talk  with  you  in  reference  to  this  matter.  In  the 
meantime,  make  diligent  inquiries  about  this  place ;  whether  the  pas¬ 
tor  must  hear  confessions  and  visit  the  sick ;  what  sort  of  superiors 
and  what  compensation  he  has.  And-  if  you  understand  these  and 
other  things,  I  will  in  accordance  with  your  counsel  either  act  in  the 
case,  or  relinquish  all  thought  of  it.*  Among  those  who  were  rival 
candidates  for  this  important  post  was  one  Laurentius  Fabula,  a 
Suabian  by  birth.  A  report  went  abroad  and  reached  Zuingli,  but 
was,  however,  immediately  contradicted,  that  Fabula  was  elected. 
Zuingli  gave  to  his  friend  Myconius  a  frank  exhibition  of  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion.  “  Is  it  still  true,**  he  says,  “  that  the  prophet  is  not 
honored  in  his  own  country;  is  a  Suabian  preferred  to  a  Switzer? 
I  had  not  indeed  considered  him  as  one  to  whom  I  should  yield  the 

precedence.” - “Act  thou  now  for  me!  I  confess  I  begin  to  be 

more  desirous  of  this  place,  since  such  a  wight  is  striving  for  it,  and 
what  I  had  else  given  up  without  regret,  I  now  look  upon  as  a  re¬ 
proach.  I  had  designed,  if  elected,  to  preach  upon  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew  in  course,  a  thing  yet  unattempted  in  Germany.  But  if 
they  prefer  this  Suabian,  they  must  see  what  he  will  bring  forth  from 
his  wallet.  Commend  the  matter  also  to  Utinger,  and  you*  yourself 
take  counsel  as  shall  be  for  the  best.  But  excuse  my  letter ;  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  haste,  and  more  in  accordance  with  feeling  than  reason.”  An 
answer  was  returned  on  the  following  day  by  Myconius :  “  Fabula,” 
he  says,  “  will  continue  to  be  fable.  For  my  lords  heard  that  he  is 
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already  father  of  six  boys,  and  has  very  many  benefices.  I  have 
done  idl  I  could,  and  perhaps  have  thus  made  myself  too  troublesome. 
You  have  both  friends  and  enemies ;  of  the  latter,  few ;  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  many,  and  those  who  are  on  the  side  of  right  action — still,  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  praise  your  learning.  I  will  speak  to  you  all 
things  freely.  With  some  your  love  of  music  is  an  objection ;  hence 
they  call  you  a  voluptuary  and  worldly.  Others  find  fault  with  your 
earlier  life '}  you  have  had  too  much  to  do  with  people  of  pleasure 
(qui  voluptatibus  studuerint).  I  have  refuted  them,  and  so  refuted 
them  that  you  will  no  longer  suffer  in  this  particular.  First  I  made 
the  burgomaster  Roust  acquainted  with  your  doctrine ;  you  are  pleas¬ 
ing  to  him.  Then  I  was  questioned  by  Hofman,  who  as  you  perhaps 
know,  preached  so  pointedly  and  plainly,  not  in  reference  to  your 
doctrine,  to  which  he  finds  nothing  to  object,  but  concerning  your 
life.  I  commended  you,  as  both  truth  and  friendship  required,  and 
gained  the  man  entirely  for  my  Zuingli.”  Myconius  proceeds  to 
speak  of  his  influence  with  others,  and  of  the  encouragement  he  has 
to  believe  that  Zuingli  will  be  the  final  object  of  their  choice.  No 
answer  of  Zuingli  to  this  letter  is  found. 

A  letter  written  by  Zuingli  to  Utinger  cannot  be  omitted  in  this 
connection.  “  I  assure  you,”  he  says,  “  if  theologians  would  not  be¬ 
come  mataiologians  (babblers)  or  perverters  of  the  truth  for  this  place, 
I  would  relinquish  it.  I  am  surrounded  here  by  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  baron  of  Geroldseck  seeks  to  retain  me  here  by 
great  promises,  and  I  have  not  yet  explained  myself  to  him  fully  on 
this  point.  Therefore  let  no  one  be  too  importunate  with  requests  in 
my  behalf.  If  my  character  will  bring  dishonor  upon  Christ,  I  will 
remain  here ;  for  I  will  not  bring  reproach  upon  his  cause.  And  if 
my  enemies  thus  go  on  in  their  calumniations,  the  Zurichers  would 
hear  my  sermons  unwillingly,  and  thereby  the  cause  of  the  Gospel 
receive  detriment.  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  consider  the  matter 
well,  whether  I  shall  thus  be  a  greater  injury  than  benefit  to  the 
cause ;  and  then,  you  must  regard  God  rather  than  man.  They  ob¬ 
ject  to  my  love  for  music.  Now  indeed  such  fools  do  not  deserve  a 
thought,”  etc.® 

A  letter  of  D.  Sander,  agent  of  Cardinal  Schinner,  shows  that  he 
favored  the  choice  of  Zuingli.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  election 
he  writes :  “  Those  who  favor  the  appointment  of  Zuingli  excel  the 
others  in  number  and  worth.  Be  of  good  courage.  Their  calumnies. 


1  With  reference  to  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  at  Claris. 
*  Schuler,  S.  300. 
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if  they  for  a  time  made  an  unfavorable  impression,  now  avail  nothing 
in  alienating  honest  men  from  you.  With.  God’s  help,  I  hope  all 
things  will  go  as  we  wish.  The  choice  is  to  be  made  on  the  10th 
instant.  Tou  have  been  much  commended  to  the  cardinal.”^  The 
election  was  finally  made  on  the  11th  of  December,  1518,  and  ZuingU 
was  pastor  of  Zurich  with  the  approbation  and  highest  hopes  of  Ae 
best  citizens  of  the  place. 

The  separation  from  Einsiedeln  soon  followed.  No  one  perhaps 
felt  it  so  deeply  as  the  baron  of  Geroldseck.  The  years  of  ZoingU’s 
abode  at  the  convent  were  fraught  with  interest  and  profit  to  him. 
As  a  friend,  counsellor  and  teacher  had  Zuingli  been  to  him.  He 
had  been  able  to  slake  his  thirst  for  knowledge  with  him,  and  as  the 
friends  of  Socrates,  with  whom  he  unfolded  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
sages,  he  counted  it  all  joy  that  their  friendship  had  strengthened  and 
increased  day  by  day.®  Neither  did  it  end  with  the  separation  from 
Einsiedeln.  Afterwards,  in  1523,  Zuingli  dedicated  to  him  his  Essay 
on  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  and  thus  acknowledges  his  kindness  and 
constancy :  “  Never  since  thou  hast  put  thy  hand  to  the  plough  hast 
thou  looked  back.  Thou  art  indeed  a  friend  of  all  learned  men; 
but  me  thou  hast  for  several  years  loved,  cared  for  and  protected, 
as  a  father  his  son.  Thou  hast  not  only  made  me  thy  friend,  but 
hast  admitted  me  with  Zingk  to  the  inmost  secrets  of  thy  heart. 
Go  on  as  you  have  begun.  Stand  firm  in  your  place.  God  will 
finally  bring  you  to  the  goal.  Only  those  who  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  are  crowned.”® 

A  few  words  upon  the  subsequent  history  both  of  the  abbot  and 
administrator,  as  showing  the  influence  of  Zuingli’s  abode  at  Einsie* 
deln,  cannot  be  out  of  place  here.  Conrad  died  in  1526,  without 
employing  any  of  the  rites  of  the  Eomish  church,  and  after  having 
banished  almost  all  superstitious  observances  from  his  abbey.  Only 
two  monks,  indeed,  remained  there.  A  little  before  his  death,  hear¬ 
ing  a  disputation  between  Leo  Juda,  the  successor  of  Zuingli,  upon 
some  abstruse  point  in  theology,  which  he  did  not  consider  essential, 
he  said  with  warmth :  “  What  does  all  this  signify  ?  For  my  part,  I 
wish  with  my  last  breath,  to  cry  with  David,  ‘  Have  mercy  upon  me. 


1  Schuler,  p.  301. 

*  Memorabilia,  B.  I.  Ch.  VI.  14 :  Koi  rove  dfjaavQove  tSv  irdlcu  ootfS/v  w- 

SqSv,  owe  ineivoi  MariXutov  iv  ygdytavreet  dveXiTTOir,  avv  tote 

ipiXoie  Stipxoftcut  MdU  dv  Tt  oQtafuv  dyaddy,  ex^yd/ts&a  tui  ftiyn  vofu^oftev 
doe,  idv  dlXijXoK  qtiXot  ytyvaifteda. 

*  Schuler,  S.  237. 
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0  God)  according  to  thy  loving  kindness ;  enter  not  into  judgment 
with  thy  servant,  0  Lord !  ’  I  concern  myself  about  nothing  else.”^ 
As  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  Zuingli  was  to  go  to  Zurich,  Gorold* 
seek,  full  of  anguish  at  the  prospect  of  separation,  besought  Zuingli 
to  exert  himself  to  procure  for  them  a  successor,  who  should  be  of  a 
like  mind  and  spirit  with  himself.  To  him  he  committed  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  selection.  Leo  Juda,  then  pastor  at  St.  Filt  in 
Elsace,  who  had  long  been  a  dear  friend,  was  suggested  to  Zuingli  as 
a  suitable  person.  He  immediately  communicated  with  him,  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  consent  to  come  to  Einsiedeln.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
there,  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  1519.  Leo  soon  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  Conrad  and  Geroldseck,  and  followed  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  predecessor,  by  engaging  in  every  good  word  and  work,  ' 
and  even  after  Zuingli’s  death,  was  a  pillar  of  the  reformation.  Gor- 
oldseck  remained  at  Einsiedeln,  until  1525,  when  he  went  to  Zurich, 
to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  friend,  and  died  with  him  on 
the  battle  field  at  Cappel.  Friends  were  they  in  life,  and  in  death 
not  divided. 

Farts  of  the  letter  which  Zuingli  wrote  to  Leo  Juda,  inviting  him 
to  Einsiedeln,  are  too  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  the  man,  to  be 
withheld  here ;  “  I  will  not  now  enlarge  further  upon  the  intimacy  of 
our  former  friendship,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  you,  in  accordance 
with  your  noble  nature  (humanitas),  are  as  mindful  of  it  as  I  am 
myself.  As  I  am  always  mindful  of  you,  so  am  I  desirous  for  your 
welfare.  Whenever  I  have  heard  that  anything  disagreeable  had 
happened  to  you,  I  immediately  applied  myself  to  thinking  how  I 
could  be  of  service  to  you.  I  know  that  you,  although  not  bom 
among  the  Switzers,  have  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  them.  I  am 
sensible  of  your  great  learning  and  wisdom,  that  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  Cato ;  and  I  would  fain  give  you  a  jM*oof  of  my  care  for 
you.  The  people  of  Zurich  have  lately  invited  me  there.  ■ 
The  baron  of  Geroldseck,  administrator  of  the  cloister,  has  shown 
his  regard  for  me  in  this,  as  well  as  other  things,  that  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  me  the  business  of  communicating  to  you,  his  invitation  to 
this  place.  Herewith  is  offered,  first,  the  opportunity  of  being  trans¬ 
ferred  in  the  most  honorable  manner,  among  the  Switzers.  Then,  if 
you  come,  you  will  find  the  administrator  obedient  to  your  every  wish. 
All  things  are  now  committed  to  your  disposal. - The  adminis¬ 

trator  has  become  so  anxious  for  you,  that  he  wishes  before  all  others, 
to  gain  you  to  himself.  Seize,  therefore,  upon  this  favorable  circum- 


1  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Befonnation,  p.  17. 
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stance,  while  it  is  in  your  power.  The  people  over  whom  yon  win 
be  placed,  are  a  simple  people,  who  will  gladly,  since  I  have  brobi 
the  road,  hear  Christ  preached.  There  is  no  want  of  the  of 
living  here.  The  baron  is  only  moderately  learned,  but  is  a  lover  if 
learning,  and  prizes  literary  men  above  all.  Moreover,  I  atmll  qqi 
be  over  six  hours  distant  from  you,  so  that  you  can,  if  you  wbh,  avafl 
yourself  of  my  society.  Let  this,  which  I  have  so  hastily,  but  frem 
the  heart,  written  to  you,  move  you.  Make  the  journey  hither,  at 
the  expense  of  the  administrator.  I  know  you  will  not  regret  ib 
Now,  if  you  have  well  weighed  the  whole  matter,  farewell.” 

The  following  letter  of  Beatus  Bhenanus,  written  from  Basle,  fire 
days  before  Zuingli’s  call  to  Zurich,  is  interesting  both  as  showing 
the  spread  of  the  sentiments  which  Zuingli  had  promulgated,  and  the 
confidence  which  was  ever3rwhere  placed  in  him  by  his  friends.  Such 
expressions  of  sentiment  and  feeling  must,  too,  have  been  a  cordial 
to  his  spirit,  amid  the  perplexities  and  troubles  which  everywhere 
beset  the  path  of  the  true  reformer.  “Nothing,”  he  says,  “is  so 
painful  to  me,  as  to  see  Christianity  overloaded  with  so  many  useless 
ceremonies,  yea,  follies.  The  cause  of  this,  I  find  in  the  priests,  who 
themselves  corrupted  by  scholastic  and  sophistical  theologians,  preadi 
rather  heathenish  or  Jewish  doctrine ;  I  speak  of  the  majority  (A  the 
priests.  For  I  well  know  that  you,  and  those  of  kindred  spirit,  pro* 
pound  the  purest  wisdom  of  Christ,  out  of  its  original  sources,  unfeiv 
mented  by  the  interpretations  of  a  Scotus  or  Gabriel  (Biel,)  bu' 
according  to  the '  simple  and  true  exposition  of  Augustin,  Ambrose) 
Cyprian,  and  Jerome.  They  spout  forth,  from  the  places  where  the 
people  receive  all  that  is  said,  as  undoubted  truth,  noisy  words  upon 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  forgiveness  of  sin,  purgatory,  legends  of  the 
saints,  restitutions,  testaments,  vows,  punishment  in  hell,  antichrist 
etc.  You,  on  the  contrary,  preach  briefly,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  out 
before  our  eyes  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  he,  sent  by  God* 
came  into  the  world  to  teach  us  the  will  of  his  Father,  and  to  peiV' 
suade  us  to  despise  the  world,  i.  e.  its  riches,  honors,  power,  and  al* 
lurements,  and  whatever  pertains  to  these ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
seek  with  all  our  hearts,  a  heavenly  country ;  to  teach  us  peace,  con* 
cord,  and  that  beautiful  community  of  all  things,  (for  Christianity  is 
nothing  else,)  as  Plato,  one  of  the  greatest  prophets,  once  represented 
it,  although  his  Republic  was  regarded  only  as  a  beautiful  dream ;  to 
remove  from  us  a  childish  love  of  earthly  things,  native  land,  parents 
and  kindred,  health,  and  other  good  things ;  for  his  life  is  elevated 
above  all  human  precepts.  If,  however,  Switzerland  had  many  men 
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Iplyoa,  it  would  be  easy  to  improve  our  countrymen  by  better  raor- 
I  j|,f  Surely  indeed  the  pet^le  are  easily  moulded,  if  <mly  those  were 
^  wanting  who  could  and  would  teach  of  a  risen  Saviour,  Jesus 

'  ZuinglVs  Reception  at  Zurich. 

fcgOoingli  took  up  his  residence  at  Zurich  Dec.  28th,  1518.  He  had 
^Mou  sly  visited  his  beloved  Glarians,  and  resigned  his  benefice 
Hjlere,  and  recommended  his  pupil  and  friend  Valentine  Tschudi  as 
lu8  successor,  who  was  immediately  instituted  into  the  office  of  priest 
^<^  Glaris.  At  his  departure,  he  was  honored  with  many  tokens  of 
gupect  and  love  from  the  people  of  his  former  fiock.  The  same 
Itonor  also  awaited  him  at  Zurich.  The  favor  with  which  his  appoint- 
was  received  by  the  friends  of  liberal  sentiments  may  be  seen 
^mn  a  letter  of  Glarian,  who  however  himself  sympathized  strongly 
his  native  townsmen  of  Glaris  in  their  loss :  He  says  that  “  his 
young  Swiss  friends,  especially  those  of  Zurich,  shouted  for  joy  when 
hk  appointment  was  announced ;  I  indeed  foresee,  also,  that  your 
l^vning  will  draw  down  upon  you  much  envy.  But  be  as  you  have 
Utberto  been  of  good  courage,  even  if,  as  Hercules,  you  are  compel- 
u  to  battle  with  monsters.  Easily  will  you  conquer  with  persever- 
aioe  and  wise  management.  Now  1  would  gladly  have  a  prebend  at 
^darich,  so  that  1  might  live  with  you.  By  your  influence  will  the 
Christian  faith  be  diffused  in  Zurich.  If  1  return  again  to  Switzer- 
I  would  wish  to  become  a  fellow-combatant  with  you.”®  Zuingli 
hhuself  was  duly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Zurich,  and  this  was  his 
principal  motive  for  going  there.  He  says :  “  It  could  scarcely  be  but 
that,  if  the  grace  of  Christ  were  preached  and  received  in  so  celebrated 
t  city  as  Zurich,  the  rest  of  Switzerland  should  follow  the  example.”® 

'  We  shall  better  understand  the  importance  of  this  place  if  we  look 
fir  a  moment  at  its  previous  history  and  position,  at  the  time  of  Zuin- 
appointment.  It  owed  its  origin  to  a  college  of  canons  founded 
and  endowed  by  Charlemagne  in  810.  “  Forty  yeai’s  after,  Louis 
the  Germanis  caused  a  convent  for  nuns  to  be  built  near  by,  and  his 
daughters  Hildebrand  and  Bertha  were  the  first  abbesses.”*  A  town 
gradually  grew  up  around  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
Bat  the  inhabitants  soon  became  impatient  of  ecclesiastical  domina* 
tioo,  and  by  degrees,  aided  by  imperial  favor,  became  independent 
and  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Until  the  fifteenth  centm*y, 

^  See  Schuler,  S.  305-7.  *  Schuler,  p.  307. 

•  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  p.  18.  *  HesSj  p.  73. 
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however,  its  power  did  not  extend  beyond  its  own  walls,  and  even 
until  the  reformation  the  two  monasteries  preserved  their  particular 
jurisdiction  and  maintained  their  independence.  These  monastic  es¬ 
tablishments,  as  in  other  cases,  did  not  answer  the  design  of  their 
original  founder.  Charlemagne,  at  least,  intended  his  college  as  a 
nursery  of  learning,  but  it  proved  an  asylum  of  idleness.  Still,  some 
preparation  had  been  made  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
had  just  passed,  for  the  work  of  Zuingli.  Young  men  began  to  fre¬ 
quent  foreign  universities,  a  school  had  been  established,  over  which 
Myconius  presided,  and  the  clergy,  who  had  previously  hardly  been 
able  to  read  and  write,  had  received  some  small  impulse,  but  still  the 
preaching  was  mostly  done  by  monks,  whose  main  object  was  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  temporal  interests  of  their  convents.  Their  bickerings 
among  themselves,  immoral  lives,  and  puerilities  in  the  pulpit,  did 
not  increase  the  respect  due  to  religion  among  the  lower  orders. 
“  It  had,”  it  is  said,  “  become  an  object  of  derision  to  some,  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  others,  and  the  vulgar  were  only  acquainted  with  its  out¬ 
ward  practices.”  Corruption  had  crept  in  with  foreign  intercourse, 
and  especially  by  means  of  foreign  gold,  which  those  intriguing  for  tie 
alliance  of  Switzerland  had  proffered.  The  severer  virtues  of  former 
days  had  long  been  unknown  among  them,  and  the  venality  of  many 
of  the  magistrates  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  government. 
And  notwithstanding  a  glimmering  of  light  had  here  and  there  beam¬ 
ed  upon  them,  yet  it  is  not  said  without  reason  that  “  Letters  wanted 
a  restorer ;  both  the  governors  and  governed  an  intrepid  censor,  who 
should  dare  to  recall  them  to  their  mutual  duties ;  and  fainting  reli¬ 
gion  an  orator  capable  of  rekindling  its  ardor,  and  restoring  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  manners.”  ^  How  well  Zuingli  was  fitted  for  this  task  our 
knowledge  of  his  previous  course  will  suggest,  and  how  well  he  exe¬ 
cuted  it  the  sequel  may  show. 

There  were  many  things  to  encourage  our  reformer  in  his  work  at 
Zurich.  “  Where,”  says  Schuler,  “  could  the  reformation  be  so  easily 
established  and  unfold  itself  in  freedom  as  at  Zurich  ?  Not  in  Claris^ 
or  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  dependent  upon  the  caprices  of  a  people 
whose  freedom  was  without  limit,  and  who  had  no  schools ;  not  in  a 
cloister  as  at  Einsiedeln,  which  was  too  much  subjected  to  the  power 
of  the  church ;  not  in  Berne,  ruled  by  the  interests  of  certain  families ; 
not  in  Luzerne,  where  the  people  were  too  much  devoted  to  warlike 
pursuits,  and  too  far  removed  from  Germany,  and  the  free  spirit  there, 
which  was  constantly  becoming  more  active  and  efficient,  so  that  there 


^  Hess,  Life  of  Zuingli,  82-4. 
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ires  no  one  man  there  of  character  and  power,  who  protected  the 
friends  of  the  reformation ;  and  not  indeed  in  Basle,  the  nursery  of 
learning  and  culture,  but  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Switzerland, 
and  on  that  account  not  fitted  steadily  and  effectively  to  operate  upon 
the  heart  of  the  father-land.  In  Zurich,  among  free  citizens,  at  a 
time  when  the  greatest  and  purest  patriotism  prevailed,  when  a  wise 
and  noble-hearted  council  was  at  the  helm  of  government,  when  rich 
ecclesiastical  foundations  furnished  abundant  means  for  schools  and 
institutions  of  liberal  culture, — there  in  the  centre  of  free  Switzer¬ 
land,  must  it  find  its  true  home.”  ^ 

Soon  after  Zuingli’s  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  the  provost  and  chapter,  and  thanked  them  for 
making  him  their  choice.  They  then  proceeded  to  make  known  to 
him  the  regulations  of  the  chapter  in  reference  to  the  pastor’s  duties, 
which  proved  to  have  reference  mainly  to  the  increasing  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  revenues.  Religious  duties,  such  as  fhe  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments  and  preaching,  especially  the  latter,  although 
required  by  the  statutes,  yet  might  be,  for  the  most  part,  performed 
by  his  substitute.® 

Zuingli,  undaunted  by  these  instructions  of  the  chapter,  so  foreign 
to  his  notions  of  the  real  duties  of  the  priest’s  oflSce,  proceeded,  on 
his  part,  to  make  known  what  course  he  should  pursue  in  his  minis¬ 
trations.  As  he  had  before  suggested  to  Myconius  in  a  letter,  he  did 
not  propose  to  preserve  the  order  of  the  dominical  lessons,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  he  proposed  to  give  his  hearers  an  account 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  order  in  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew.  “  Too  long,”  he  said,  “  has  the  life  of  Jesus  been  concealed, 
to  the  injury  of  Christian  souls.  The  Evangelists  shall  no  longer 
bear  their  name  in  vain.  I  will  preach  the  Gospel  not  in  accordance 
with  human  teachers,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  Divine  Spirit  itself, 
which  I  shall  discover  by  a  comparison  of  Scripture  with  itself,  which 
I  will  accompany  with  sincere  and  hearty  prayer.  This  will  I  do 
with  a  view  only  to  the  glory  of  Gh>d,  and  the  instruction  and  edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  faithful.”* 

This  plan  pleased  a  majority  of  the  chapter,  but  some  regarded  it 

1  S.  289,  290. 

*  “  You  will,”  they  say,  “  use  your  utmost  diligence  in  collecting  the  revenues 
of  the  chapter  —  not  overlooking  the  smallest  item.  You  will  exhort  the  fiiith- 
fiil,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  confessional,  to  pay  all  dues  and  tithes,”  etc. 
See  D’Aubigne,  p.  340,  for  a  more  extended  account  of  these  instructions  of 
the  chapter. 

*  See  Schuler,  S.  310,  and  Hess,  p.  84. 
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as  an  innovation,  that  would  not  be  favorable  in  its  results ;  if  snch 
things  were  begun,  where  would  the  end  be  ?  One,  Hofmann,  a 
canon,  who  had  been  desirous  of  obtaining  Zuingli,  was  speciaUj 
scandalized  by  this  announcement  of  the  new  pastor.  He  was  op¬ 
posed  to  all  change  in  religion.  He  claimed  that  Zuingli  should  not 
be  permitted  to  carry  out  his  plan,  which  would  prove  more  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  the  people.  He  also  entreated  the  provost,  to  warn 
him  that  he  would  make  the  people  sceptical  in  reference  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  former  faith.  This  warning  was  duly  communicated, 
but  our  reformer  could  not  easily  be  shaken  in  a  resolution  which  he 
had  thoughtfully  and  honestly  made.  He  replied,  “  that  he  was  only 
returning  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  which  had  been  re¬ 
tained  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  that  he  should  observe  the 
method  made  use  of  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  their  homilies, 
and  that  by  Divine  assistance  he  hoped  to  preach  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  friend  of  the  Grospel  should  have  reason  to  complain.”^  The 
wisdom  of  this  course  of  Zuingli  cannot  be  questioned.  He  could  go 
forward  step  by  step  in  counteracting  previous  erroneous  teachings 
and  belief,  with  the  sanction  of  the  inspired  word,  even  as  it  were, 
led  on  by  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  ought  to  shut  the 
mouths  of  gainsayers. 


His  First  Preaching  at  Zurich^  and  its  Results. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1519,  his  36th  birth-day,  Zuingli 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Zurich,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  that 
he  had  announced  to  his  superiors.  The  fame  of  him  that  had  gone 
abroad,  the  novelty  of  any  divergence  from  the  established  order  of 
religious  worship,  brought  together  a  great  multitude.  He  explained 
to  them  the  course  that  he  proposed  to  pursue,  and  did  not  lose  the 
favorable  opportunity  presented,  of  showing  that  Christ  is  the  sole 
author  of  salvation,  and  inveighing  against  all  vice,  especially  super* 
stition  and  hypocrisy.  “  It  is  to  Christ,”  he  said,  “  that  I  wish  to 
guide  you  —  to  Christ,  the  true  spring  of  salvation.  This  Divine 
word  is  the  only  food  that  I  seek  to  minister  to  your  hearts  and  souls.” 
He  also  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  amendment ;  thundered  against 
idleness,  intemperance,  the  excesses  of  luxury,  and  the  passion  for 
foreign  service ;  he  enjoined  upon  the  magistrates  to  distribute  im* 
partial  justice,  and  to  protect  widows  and  orphans,”^  etc. 


1  Ballinger,  Schweitz.  Chron.  T.  III.  A,  as  quoted  by  Hess,  pp.  84,  85. 
*  Hess,  pp.  85,  86. 
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On  the  next  day,  the  first  Sabbath  in  the  year,  he  began  his  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  sermons,  upon  the  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Mat¬ 
thew,  to  a  more  numerous  auditory  than  that  of  the  previous  day.  He, 
in  these  sermons,  read  the  text,  which  was  generally  several  verses, 
and  explained  it  according  to  his  own  understanding  of  it,  without 
restraint  from  the  authorized  translation,  the  Vulgate,  or  from  ancient 
or  modern  expositions,  although  he  used  them  as  helps.  The  Greek 
text  alone  was  ultimate  and  unchangeable  authority  with-  him.  He 
pursued  much  the  same  course  with  the  ancient  fathers  in  their  hom¬ 
ilies.  After  he  had  explained  the  text,  he  brought  forward  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  time  or  design,  which  could  make  the  text  profitable 
to  his  hearers,  and  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  thus 
teaching  not  only  the  meaning,  but  varied  applications  of  Scripture. 
One  thing  which  gave  peculiar  force  to  his  preaching,  was  its  appro¬ 
priateness  to  the  time  and  circumstances,  to  the  feelings,  thoughts,  the 
religious,  political,  and  moral  position  of  the  people  of  his  charge. 
This  gave  clearness,  life,  power,  to  all  that  he  said,  and,  as  it  were, 
compelled  his  hearers  to  apply  it,  individually  to  themselves.  “  He 
was,”  says  Schuler,  “  a  preacher  for  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the 
men  of  his  age.  For  he  spake  out  of  every  heart,  concerning  those 
objects  which  are  demanded  by  the  nature  of  all  the  wisest  as  well 
as  the  weakest,  and  in  clear  and  strong  language,  which  bears  the 
impress  of  truth,  and  enlightens  every  sound  understanding  and 
heart  at  the  first  view.  Whilst  for  the  learned  he  traced  to  their 
origin  the  most  lofty  and  profound  ideas,  in  which  only  the  most  prac¬ 
tised  thinkers  could  follow  him ;  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  so  simple 
and  sincere  a  manner,  in  the  dialect  of  his  people ;  discussed  the  most 
sublime  truths  with  such  simple  clearness,  that  he,  as  his  spiritual 
brother  Paul,  became  all  things  to  all.  Must  we  not  both  admire  and 
love  this  noble  man,  who  with  the  boldest  thinkers  of  all  ages,  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  most  lofty  flights  towards  the  sun  of  truth,  who,  with 
the  feeling  of  one  who  expresses  a  well  known  and  firmly  believed 
truth,  opposed  doctrines  which  had  been  objects  of  common  belief  for 
centuries ;  but  who,  when  he  was  once  reminded  by  a  child,  that  he 
had  said  something  that  was  not  right,  was  not  ashamed  openly  to 
confess  his  error.”  ^ 

The  influence  of  preaching  so  new  and  strange  could  not  be  small ; 
it  was  at  first  various,  as  we  should  expect.  The  severity  of  his  doc¬ 
trines,  expressed  with  so  much  sincerity  and  fervor  and  indeed  elo^ 


1  Schuler,  S.  314, 315. 
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quence,  did  not  repel  all  in  even  so  depraved  an  audience  as  that 
at  Zurich.  Passion  would  not  unfrequently  flash  from  the  eye  or 
curl  the  lip  of  those  of  all  classes,  magistrates,  ecclesiastics  and 
common  men,  yet  they  could  not  resist  the  force  of  truth  so  simply 
and  definitely  exhibited,  nor  the  power  of  eloquence  at  once  so  attrac¬ 
tive  and  persuasive.  They  could  not  lose  his  sermons,  and  finally, 
convinced  of  their  errors,  were  ready  to  “  thank  Grod  for  having  sent 
among  them  this  preacher  of  the  truth.”  Others,  however,  enraged 
at  his  censures  of  their  vices  and  opinions,  and  fearing  that  their  pri¬ 
vate  interests  would  receive  detriment,  if  his  influence  should  become 
dominant,  exerted  themselves  to  injure  him.  Sometimes  they  repre¬ 
sented  him  as  “  a  knave  who  by  his  hypocritical  preachings  was  aim¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  respect  and  submission  of  the  subjects  for  magis¬ 
trates  ;  ”  sometimes,  he  was  a  fanatic,  “  whose  unbounded  pride  led 
him  to  put  his  own  reveries  in  the  place  of  the  decisions  of  the 
church and  then  he  was  a  man  destitute  of  religion  and  morals, 
who  w'ould,  unless  silence  Avere  imposed  upon  him,  not  only  sap  the 
foundations  of  virtue  and  religion,  ^ut  introduce  anarchy  and  discord 
into  the  State.^  But  such  calumnies  did  not  move  Zuingli.  He  says: 
“  I  have  for  a  long  time  permitted  incredible  falsehoods  to  be  told 
about  me,  without  giving  myself  any  anxiety  about  it.  For  I  have 
supposed  that  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master ;  and  if  they  de¬ 
famed  Christ  falsely,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  calumniate 
me.”  He  proceeded  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways  without  ever 
turning  aside  for  the  ill-natured  growlings  and  cynic  attacks  that  be¬ 
set  his  path,  and  the  most  marked  success  attended  his  labors.  “  At 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  notwithstanding  much  formidable  opposition, 
he  Avas  able  to  reckon  as  many  as  two  thousand  persons  who  were  so 
far,  at  least,  his  converts,  as  to  avow  his  sentiments.”  ^ 

Zuingli’s  own  account,  written  in  1523,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  fulfilled  the  pastoral  office,  cannot  be  without  interest:  “It  is 
now,”  he  says,  “  four  years  ago  that  I  preached  through  the  wh<de 
Gospel  of  Matthew. - 1  then  proceeded  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 

tles,  that  the  church  of  Zurich  might  see  in  what  manner  and  by 
what  persons  the  Gospel  was  at  first  propagated  in  the  world.  Next 
folloAived  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy ;  which,  as  exhibiting 
the  rules  of  the  conduct  that  become  Christians,  seemed  admirably 
calculated  to  form  a  consistent  and  well  ordered  flock.  As  some  now 

1  Compare  Hess,  pp.  86,  87.  Myconius  says  of  him  at  this  time :  “  Insidiis 
adeo  scatebant  omnia  ut  ah  eis  nullum  fere  momentum  esset  vacuum.” 

^  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  p.  20,  and  Ruchat,  p.  71. 
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appeared  not  to  be  sound  in  the  faith,  1  deferred  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  till  1  had  gone  through  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  then  I 
explained  it  also.  Some  pretenders  to  wisdom  then  began  impiously 
to  say :  ‘  Who  after  all  is  Paul  ?  Is  he  not  a  man  like  ourselves  ? 
Though  he  might  be  an  apostle,  he  was  but  of  an  inferior  order-— 
not  one  of  those  who  personally  conversed  with  Christ.  Aquinas  or 
Scotus  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  he.’  Such  being  the  case,  I  next 
brought  forward  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
that  they  might  clearly  see  whether  one  spirit  did  not  animate  both 
him  and  Paul,  and  whether  both  did  not  speak  the  same  things.  I 
have  since  entered  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  people 
might  more  fully  understand  the  benefits  and  the  glory  of  Christ. 
Hence  they  will  learn,  and  indeed  have  in  some  degree  learned,  that 
he  is  the  great  High  Priest ;  —  and  that  he  ‘  by  his  one  offering  of 
himself,  once  made,  hath  for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified.’ 
Such  are  the  things  which  we  have  planted :  Matthew,  Luke,  Paul, 
Peter  have  watered  them ;  and  God  hath  given  a  wondrous  increase 
—  which  I  will  not  be  the  person  to  proclaim,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
seek  my  own  glory,  and  not  that  of  Christ.  Go  now  and  say,  if  you 
can,  that  this  plantation  is  not  of  our  heavenly  Father’s  planting. 
Thus,  by  no  cunningly  devised  modes  of  address,  but  in  the  use  of 
simple  words  of  our  own  country’s  native  growth,  I  have  led  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  knowledge  of  their  disease  —  following  our  Lord’s  example, 
who  commenced  from  this  point.  I  have  withdrawn  no  man  from 
connection  with  his  proper  pastor,  provided  he  Avere  a  true  pastor 
and  not  a  thief  and  a  robber.  From  what  source  I  derived  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  church,  I  have  already  show’n.  I  have  earnestly  ex¬ 
horted  the  people  to  hold  fast  the  glory  of  our  profession ;  having  a 
great  High  Priest,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  passed  into  the 
heavens;  and  not  to  seek  honor  one  of  another  —  a  practice  which 
led  away  the  Jews  from  faith  in  Christ.  As  much  as  in  me  lieth  I 
withdraw  men  from  confidence  in  any  creature,  to  the  only  true  God, 
and. Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord;  in  whom,  ‘whosoever  be- 
lieveth  shall  never  die.’  With  all  the  earnestness  of  which  1  am  ca¬ 
pable  I  urge  them  to  seek  pardon  from  liim  who  invites  us  to  turn  to 
him  even  when  we  have  sinned,  saying ;  “  Come  unto  me,  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’  This  word  of 
his  I  so  firmly  believe,  that  should  circumstances  require,  I  think  I 
have  no  need  of  either  bishop  or  priest  to  make  satisfaction  for  me ; 
for  Christ  hath  done  that,  who  ‘  gave  himself  an  offering  for  us,  and 
hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.’  1  reverence  the 
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whole  order  of  presbyters  (or  priests)  as  the  angels  (or  messengers) 
of  God ;  but  I  abhor  those  ‘  whose  god  is  their  belly.’  I  bear,  how¬ 
ever,  even  with  these,  and  suffer  the  tares  to  grow  among  the  wheat. 
I  exhort  men  to  ‘  pray  without  ceasing but  to  do  it  with  the  spirit 
and  the  heart ;  ‘  in  spirit  and  in  truth,’  as  our  Lord’s  words  are ;  and 
to  persevere  therein  with  an  importunity  which  might  seem  to  be 
wearisome  —  according  to  the  parable  of  the  widow.”  ^ 

We  cannot  forbear  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  part  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  labors  of  one  who  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
first  preacher  among  the  early  reformers.  There  is  abundant  testi¬ 
mony  from  his  contemporaries,  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge,  of 
his  power  in  the  pulpit.  Bullinger  says :  “  His  style  was  unaffected, 
simple  and  clear.  There  was  nothing  far  fetched  or  unnatural  in  it. 
Everything  was  distinct  and  as  it  were  presented  on  canvas  before 
the  eyes.  There  was  nothing  low  and  grovelling.  It  was  full  of 
animation  and  of  a  massive  force,  and  it  carried  with  it  an  irresistible 
loveliness.  His  exposition  of  Scripture  was  striking,  acute,  pious,  in¬ 
comparable.  His  skill  in  searching  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  ;  his  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  discussing  it ;  his  truth  and 
accurateness  in  translating  from  a  foreign  language  were  incomparable. 

- How  well  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  heart  with  friendly  words ; 

how  powerful  was  he  in  rousing  the  feelings ;  how  naturally  did  he  com¬ 
mend  ;  how  severely  administer  rebuke !  All  in  him  was  great.  In 
this  man  was  a  burning  love  of  the  right,  unceasing  exertion  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  native  country,  and  the  most  untiring  zeal  in  op¬ 
position  to  vice  and  its  adherents.”  Myconius  says :  “  I  never  saw 
one  administer  rebuke  with  such  dignity,  or  a  preacher  of  the  divine 
word  who  compared  with  him  in  zeal  and  strength  of  faith.”  The 
provost  of  Luzerne  gives  similar  testimony.  Thomas  Platter  de¬ 
scribes,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  effect  of  Zuingli’s  preaching  in 
causing  him  to  forsake  popery,  and  preach  the  Gospel.®  Before 
Zuingli  went  to  Zurich,  many  of  the  principal  men  had  ceased  to 
attend  worsliip,  not  feeling  themselves  benefitted  by  the  preaching  of 
those  in  whom,  the  poef  and  historian  Fusolin  says :  “  Avarice  and 
voluptuousness  are  the  only  qualities  I  can  discover.”  Such  persons 
were  at  first  attracted  by  curiosity  to  hear  Zuingli,  but  as.  D’Aubigne 
says,  left  the  church  singing :  ‘  Glory  be  to  God ;  this  is  a  preacher 

1  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  pp.  21,  22. 

*  After  describing  in  glowing  terms  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  Myconius  says : 
“  Qnod  dixi,  veritatem  et  authoritatem  viri  significat,  contra  quam  palam  ne 
mntire  quidem  mulifaemnt  ausi  unquam.” — Myc.  Vit.  45. 
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of  the  troth.  He  will  be  our  Moses  to  lead  us  forth  from  Egypt.* 
They  also  gave  warning  to  the  magistrates  not  to  oppose  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  truth ;  for  in  case  they  did,  as  fishermen  were  raised  up  after 
Christ  was  put  to  death,  so  now  glass-workers  and  millers  and  pot¬ 
ters  and  founders  and  shoemakers  and  tailors  would  be  ready  to  teach 
in  their  stead. 


The  Mission  of  Samson  into  Switzerland,  and  ZuingWs  opposition 

to  him. 

In  the  previous  part  of  the  same  year  in  which  Zuingli  went  to 
Zorich,  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  provide  means  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  papal  seat  at  Rome,  published  a  general  indulgence  of 
gin  to  all  those  in  Switzerland  who  would  aid  by  pecuniary  con¬ 
tributions.  The  Franciscan  monk,  Bernardine  Samson,  to  whom 
this  business  was  committed,  entered  Switzerland  in  August,  and 
executed  his  commission  with  “  as  much  effrontery,  indecency  and 
extortion  as  the  notorious  Tetzel  practised  in  Germany.”  Every 
artifice  was  employed  which  ingenuity  could  devise  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  object  desired.  When  the  confidence  of  persons  of 
infiuence  had  been  gained  by  flattery,  intrigue  or  bribery,  the  most 
barefaced  impudence  was  not  concealed.  When  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  poor  people,  Samson  would  disperse  them,  by  causing  the 
attendants  whom  he  kept  around  him,  to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice : 
“  Let  the  rich  come  near  first,  who  can  buy  the  pardon  of  their  sins ; 
after  they  are  satisfied,  the  prayers  of  the  poor  shall  also  be  attended 
to.”*  The  power  of  the  Pope,  whose  vicegerent  he  was,  he  said  “  was 
unlimited  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  trea¬ 
sure  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  martyrs ;  he  had  the  right 
of  remitting  both  sin  and  penance,  past  and  future,  and  that  the  sin¬ 
ner  would  participate  in  divine  grace  the  moment  his  money  was 
heard  to  chink  in  the  box.”  ^ 

Zuingli,  as  is  plain  from  previous  references  to  his  preaching,  had 
long  been  an  active  opponent  of  the  very  things  that  Samson’s  mis¬ 
sion  was  intended  to  cherish,  namely,  trust  in  any  other  than  our 
Ixnd  Jesus  Christ  for  remission  of  sins.  And  his  infiuence  was  such 
that  Samson  could  not  make  much  progress  in  the  canton  of  SchweitSi 
where  he  first  went,  while  Zuingli  was  in  Einsiedeln.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  more  success  to  Zug,  Luzerne  and  Unterwalden,  although 


1  Bollinger,  Schw.  Hebr.  Chron.  iii.  B.,  quoted  by  Hess,  8,  9. 
‘  Hotting,  Hebr.  Kirdi.  T.  iii.  p.  31,  cited  m  Hess,  p.  89. 
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even  in  these  cantons  the  leaven  of  the  reformed  doctrine  was  be^. 
ning  to  penetrate.^  Before  he  went  to  Berne,  he  sent  emissaries  for¬ 
ward  to  counteract  the  unwillingness  that  was  felt  there  to  receive 
him.  And  when  this  was  in  a  measure  accomplished,  he  “  entered 
the  town  with  a  splendid  retinue  under  banners  displaying  jointly  the 
arms  of  the  Pope  and  the  cantons ;  exhibited  his  letters  of  credence 
with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  church ;  and  celebrated  high 
before  a  crowded  assembly,  and  proceeded  with  a  high  hand  to  the 
dispensing  of  pardons  to  individuals  and  communities,  for  the  dead 
and  the  living.”  Nothing  could  exceed  the  barefaced  impositions  of 
this  vicegerent  of  the  Holy  See.  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  are  indulgences 
for  the  rich  on  parchment,  for  one  crown ;  there,  absolutions  for  the 
poor,  on  common  paper,  for  only  two  batz.”  To  a  knight  who  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  him  on  a  beautiful,  spirited,  dapple-gray  chaig- 
er,  he  gave  an  indulgence  for  himself,  for  his  troop  of  five  hundred, 
for  all  his  vassals  on  his  domain  of  Belp,  and  for  all  his  ancestors,  on 
condition  of  receiving  the  horse  on  which  he  rode.  He  even  granted 
absolution  for  all  kinds  of  perjury,  for  thirteen  florins.* 

His  entrance  into  the  territories  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  with¬ 
out  his  permission,  as  an  invasion  of  episcopal  rights,  was  followed  by 
an  order  to  all  the  parish  priests  to  shut  their  churches  against  him. 
The  bishop  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Zuingli’s  sentiments,  and 
his  public  hostility  to  indulgences,  to  know  that  he  should  have  a 
supporter  in  him,  not  so  much  from  his  anxiety  to  prevent  an  infrac¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  order,  as  to  oppose  the  spread  of  error  and  su¬ 
perstition.  He  accordingly  directed  his  vicar  general,  Faber,  to 
write  to  him,  to  make  known  his  high  esteem  for  him,  and  promising 
him  support  in  the  good  work  which  he  had  begun,  adding  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  own  strong  feeling  against  Samson  and  the  object  of  his 
mission. 

In  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Zuingli,  there  was  a  strong  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  feeling  against  Samson  at  Zurich,  and  he  did  not  dare  ap¬ 
proach  directly  there,  but  went  to  Bremgarten,  a  town  about  four 
leagues  from  Zurich,  where  he  was  received  by  the  magistrates ;  but 
the  parish  priest,  Henry  Bullinger,  father  of  the  reformer  of  the  same 
name,  refused  him  entrance  into  his  church,  as  he  came  without  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop.  Neither  threats  of  the  anger  of  the  pontiff 

1  In  Zug,  Zuingli’s  friends,  Meiner,  Stein,  Eolin  and  Muller,  and  in  Luzerne, 
J.  Jacob,  Zimmerman  and  J.  Ealchmeyer  were  laboring  for  the  reformation. 
Schuler,  S.  277. 

*  See  Hotting.  Helv.  K  Gesch.  HI.  29,  and  D’Aubigne,  p.  344. 
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and  the  cantons,  where  he  pretended  to  have  been  everywhere  gra¬ 
ciously  received,  nor  even  a  formal  excommunication  had  any  influ¬ 
ence  in  causing  Bullinger  to  retract  his  refusal.  Zuingli,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  the  enemy  approached,  lifted  up  his  warning  voice 
with  redoubled  energy  against  trusting  in  any  remissions  except  by 
the  merits  of  Christ  alone.  “  Go,”  he  said,  “  if  you  will,  and  buy 
indulgences,  but  be  assured  you  are  in  nowise  absolved.  They  who 
grant  the  remission  of  sins  for  money  are  but  companions  of  Simon, 
the  ma^cian,  the  friends  of  Balaam,  the  ambassador  of  Satan. 

Samson,  however,  determined  to  visit  Zurich.  “  I  know,”  he  said, 
“  that  Zuingli  will  oppose  me,  but  I  will  stop  his  mouth.”  He  now 
pretended  a  special  mission  from  the  Pope  to  the  Diet  of  the  cantons 
which  was  then  assembled  at  Zurich,  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  city.  But  the  falseness  of  his  pretext  was  soon  discovered,  and 
he  was  ordered  by  the  Diet  not  only  to  take  off  the  ban  of  excommu¬ 
nication  from  Bullinger,  but  to  leave  Zurich  and  the  cantons  forth¬ 
with.  His  fear  of  a  detention  of  the  money  that  he  had  already 
amassed,  if  he  refused,  influenced  him  to  depart  soon,  and  make  a 
hasty  retreat  into  Italy,  with  a  cart  load  of  gold,  drawn  by  three 
horses,  as  the  result  of  his  eight  months*  peculation.  Men  now  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  imposition  to  which  they  had  submitted,  and 
the  new  pastor  at  Zurich  received  a  fresh  accession  to  his  previous 
reputation.  But  the  bishop  of  Constance  had  committed  himself  to 
Zuingli  farther  than  he  found  it  convenient  to  be  committed  in  his 
position,  and  extricated  himself  as  best  he  might.  Zuingli  says :  ^  I 
failed  not,  with  all  reverence  and  humility,  publicly  and  privately  by 
written  addresses,  to  urge  him  to  countenance  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
which  he  now  saw  bursting  forth,  so  that  no  human  counsels  could 
suppress  it.  But,  from  causes  which  I  pretend  not  to  assign,  a 
change  had  taken  place ;  and  they  who  had  lately  excited  me  by 
their  reiterated  exhortations,  now  deigned  me  no  answer  beyond 
mere  public  and  official  communications,  which  bore  no  more  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  that  had  preceded  them,  than  a  mite  does  to  an  ele¬ 
phant.”  ^ 

The  Pestilence  at  Zurich. 

In  the  summer  of  1519,  the  next  year  after  Zuingli  went  to  Zurich, 
a  pestilence  raged  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Zurich  alone  carried  off 
twenty-five  hundred  persons  in  a  short  time.  When  it  first  made  its 
appearance,  Zuingli  had  been  ordered  to  the  baths  of  Pfeffers,  to  re- 


^  Quoted  in  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  p.  28. 
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emit,  after  the  severe  toil  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself  The 
students  who  had  resided  with  him  at  his  own  house,  and  his  brother 
Andrew  were  sent  home,  in  order  to  avoid  danger.  He  could  not 
himself,  however,  remain  away,  when  disease  was  making  such  rav¬ 
ages  in  his  flock,  but  hastened  back,  and  was  unwearied  in  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sick,  until  he  was  attacked,  near  the  end  of  September, 
and  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  however  after  a  time 
gave  signs  of  recovery,  and  at  the  beginning  of  November,  his  friends 
were  cheered  with  the  intelligence  that  he  seemed  out  of  danger. 
At  the  end  of  this  month,  although  yet  feeble,  he  again  appeared  in 
the  pulpit,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year,  was  completely  restored. 
During  this  sickness,  he  composed  three  short  precatory  poems  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  feelings  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  his  sick¬ 
ness.  These  poems  were  first  printed  by  themselves,  but  subsequently 
were  incorporated  in  the  Zurich  Hymn  Book,  and  published  in  various 
other  forms,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  melody,  (in  connection  with 
two  others  for  other  lines,)  also  composed  by  Zuingli.  One  of  the 
editors  of  his  works '  says  of  this  poem,  for  the  three  parts  may  be 
considered  as  forming  one  whole,  “  It  appears  to  us  in  every  respect 
a  true  master-piece  of  spiritual  poetry  for  that  age,  since  it  is  equally 
distinguished  by  condensed  religious  thought  and  deep  feeling,  fittingly 
expressed,  as  by  an  artistic,  labored,  and  correct  external  form.” 
These  poems  have  much  interest  as  indicative  of  the  effect  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  approaching  death,  upon  his  spirit.  He  now  had  occasion  to 
put  in  practice  some  of  the  lessons  which  he  had  so  often  given  to 
others,  an  implicit  reliance  upon  Christ  for  pardon  and  consolation ; 
and  doubtless  this  sickness  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  whole  sub¬ 
sequent  course  as  a  reformer.  He  was  thrown  into  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  and  came  out  seven  times  purified. 

The  solicitude  of  the  friends  of  Zuingli  for  his  safety,  whilst  min¬ 
istering  to  the  necessities  of  the  dying,  as  well  as  when  himself  on 
the  borders  of  the  grave,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 
Letters  reached  him  from  Basle,  Tockenburg,  and  elsewhere,  exhort¬ 
ing  him  to  be  careful  for  himself.  At  one  time  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  terrible  scourge.  The  whole  city 
of  Basle  resounded  with  lamentations.  Hedio  cried  out  in  anguish 
of  spirit,  “  Alas !  the  deliverer  of  our  country,  the  trumpet  of  the 
Gospel,  the  magnanimous  herald  of  the  truth  is  stricken  with  death, 


^  Werke,  II  Bde.  Abth.,  2,  Si  259<  And  see  a  translation  of  them  in  Hist 
Beform.,  pp.  348, 349. 
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10  the  flower  and  spring  tide  of  his  age.”  The  university  of  Basle, 
too,  shared  in  the  grief,  and  it  was  often  said  there  of  him,  “  He  whom 
God  loves,  is  made  perfect  in  the  morning  of  life.”  When  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  death  was  contradicted,  the  joy  was  commensurate  with 
the  grief  that  previously  had  been  felt. 


ARTICLE  II. 

PROOFS  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD.  A  REPLY  TO  ANSELM, 
AND  ANSELM’S  REJOINDER. 

[see  JULY  NO.  1851,  P.  534.] 

Translated  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Maginnis,  D.  D.,  of  the  Rochester  University,  N.  Y. 

I.  A  Book  in  behalf  of  the  Fool  ;  or  a  Reply  to  the 

Reasonings  of  Anselm  in  his  Proslogion.  By  Gaunilon, 

A  Monk  of  Marmoutier. 

1.  When  one  doubts  or  denies  the  existence  of  a  being  which  is 
such  that  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived,  in  proof  that  such  a  being 
does  nevertheless  exist,  it  is  alleged  in  the  first  place,  that  he  who 
denies  or  doubts  this  has  already  such  a  being  in  his  intelligence  or 
understanding,  since  when  he  hears  this  mentioned  he  understands 
what  is  said ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  what  he  understands  must 
of  necessity  exist,  not  in  his  intelligence  alone,  but  also  in  reality ; 
which  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  it  is  something  greater  to  exist  in 
the  intelligence  and  in  the  reality,  than  to  exist  in  the  intelligence 
alone.  And  if  the  being  in  question  exists  in  the  intelligence  or  un¬ 
derstanding  alone,  then  whatever  exists  in  reality  also  will  be  greater 
than  this,  and  thus  that  which  is  greater  than  everything  will  be  less 
than  something,  and  wiU  not  be  greater  than  ever3rthing,  which  is  a 
contradiction.  Therefore,  that  which  is  greater  than  all,  which  is 
now  proved  to  exist  in  the  intelligence,  must  of  necessity  have  an 
existence,  not  in  the  intelligence  alone,  but  in  reality  also,  since  oth¬ 
erwise  it  could  not  be  greater  than  all. 

2.  To  this  it  may  peradventure  be  replied,  that  this  being  is  said 
to  exist  already  in  my  intelligence  only  because  when  I  hear  it  men¬ 
tioned  I  understand  what  is  said.  May  I  not  also,  in  the  very  same 

VoL.  VIII.  No.  32.  60 
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manner  be  said  to  have  in  my  intelligence  false  things  of  any  kind 
which  can  hare  in  themselves  no  existence  whatever ;  since,  should 
any  one  speak  of  these  things  I  could  understand  whatever  he  might 
say  ?  unless  perhaps  it  be  evident  that  this  being  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  in  our  conception  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  do  things  that  are  chimerical  or  doubtful ;  and  therefore  when 
this  being  is  named,  I  am  not  said  merely  to  conceive  or  have  in  my 
conception  the  words  employed,  but  to  understand,  and  to  have  in  my 
intelligence  the  thing  itself ;  in  other  words,  unless  it  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  I  am  unable  even  to  conceive  of  it,  otherwise  than  by 
understanding  (intelligendo),  that  is,  by  including  in  my  knowledge, 
that  it  exists  in  reality.  But,  if  this  is  so,  then  in  the  first  place  it 
will  not  be  one  thing  to  have  this  being  in  the  intelligence,  and  another 
to  know  that  it  exists ;  nor  can  the  conception  we  form  of  it  precede 
in  the  order  of  time  a  knowledge  of  its  existence,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
picture  which  first  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  painter  and  afterwards 
in  his  production.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  scarcely  credible, 
tliat  when  one  hears  this  being  named,  it  would  not  be  as  possible  to 
conceive  it  not  to  exist,  as  it  would  be  to  conceive  God  not  to  exist. 
For,  if  it  is  not  possible,  why  all  this  disputation  against  one  who  denies 
or  doubts  that  there  is  such  a  being  ?  Finally,  it  must  be  proved  to 
me  by  indubitable  evidence,  that  this  being  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
as  soon  as  it  is  suggested  to  the  mind,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  its  undoubted  existence ;  but  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this  to  say  that  it  exists  already  in  my  intelligence  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  I  understand  the  terms  Avhich  designate  it ;  for  I  still  main¬ 
tain  that  any  other  uncertain  or  even  false  things,  may  in  like  man¬ 
ner  be  in  my  intelligence,  since,  should  any  one  mention  them  I  could 
understand  his  w  ords ;  and  moreover  they  would  be  more  truly  there, , 
if,  being  deceived,  as  is  often  the  case,  I  should  believe  that  these 
things  exist,  while  as  yet  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
being  in  question. 

3.  Wherefore,  the  example  drawn  from  the  painter,  having  in  his 
intelligence  the  picture  he  was  about  to  produce,  has  but  little  bearing 
upon  this  question.  For  this  picture,  before  it  is  produced,  exists  in 
the  art  itself  of  the  painter ;  and  such  a  thing  in  the  art  of  an  artist, 
is  nothing  else  than  a  part  of  his  intelligence  itself ;  because,  as  Au¬ 
gustine  says,  w’hen  a  workman  is  about  to  construct  a  coffer,  he  first 
of  all  has  it  in  his  art ;  the  coffer  which  is  produced,  is  not  life ;  the 
coffer  which  is  in  his  art,  is  life,  because  it  lives  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  in  which  repose  all  the  productions  of  his  genius  before  they 
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are  brought  forth.  Now,  why  are  these  said  to  be  life  in  the  living 
soul  of  the  artist,  unless  it  is  because  they  are  nothing  but  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  intelligence  of  the  soul  itself?  But,  aside  from  these  things 
which  are  known  to  i)ertain  to  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  what¬ 
ever  real  object  may  be  perceived,  whether  a  knowledge  of  this  is 
attained  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  or  by  the  action  of  the  intellect ; 
undoubtedly  this  object  is  distinct  from  the  intellect  that  perceives  it ; 
wherefore,  even  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  something  than  which  a 
greater  cannot  be  conceived,  yet  this,  however  known,  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  its  nature  from  a  picture  yet  unexecuted  in  the  intellect  of  the 
painter. 

4.  Add  to  this,  what  has  been  intimated  above,  that  this  thing, 
greater  than  everything  else  that  can  be  conceived,  which  is  said  to 
be  nothing  else  than  God  himself,  —  when  I  hear  it  mentioned,  can 
no  more  be  conceived  by  me,  or  grasped  by  my  intelligence  as  a 
thing  known  to  me  either  in  its  species  or  its  genus,  than  God  can  be, 
whom  I  also  even  for  this  same  reason  conceive  not  to  exist.  For,  I 
neither  know  the  thing  which  God  is,  nor  am  I  able  to  learn  it  from 
anything  similar,  since  you  also  assert  it  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  similar.  Should  1  hear  anything  said  concern¬ 
ing  some  man  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  of  whose  very  existence 
I  am  ignorant,  I  might,  nevertheless,  through  the  aid  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge,  general  or  special,  by  which  I  know  what  man  is,  or  what  men 
are,  represent  him  to  myself  according  to  my  conception  of  what 
really  constitutes  a  man ;  and  yet  it  might  happen  that  he  who  had 
spoken  of  this  man,  uttered  falsehood,  and  that  the  man  himself  of 
whom  I  had  formed  a  conception,  had  no  existence,  though  I  had 
conceived  of  him  according  to  a  true  idea,  not  of  what  this  man  was, 
but  of  what  any  man  is.  When,  however,  I  hear  God  mentioned, 
or  THAT  WHICH  IS  GREATER  THAN  ALL,  I  cannot  have  this  in  my 
conception  or  intelligence  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  this  feigned 
man ;  for  while  I  am  able  to  conceive  of  a  particular  man,  from  my 
knowledge  of  man  in  general,  that  is,  from  a  reality  known  to  me,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  this  Great  Being,  except  from 
the  sound  of  the  words  which  alone  can  rarely,  or  never,  convey  a 
true  conception  of  anything.  If,  indeed,  we  concede,  what  is  also 
undoubtedly  true,  that  when  a  conception  is  formed  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  not  the  mere  word,  that  is,  the  sound  of  the  letters,  but 
the  signification  of  what  is  heard,  that  constitutes  the  real  object  of 
thought.  Yet,  to  one  who  knows  the  object  which  is  usually  signified 
by  a  word,  and  who  is  therefore  able  to  form  the  only  true  conception. 
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a  very  different  signification  is  conveyed  from  that  which  occurs  to 
one,  who,  by  hypothesis,  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  object, 
is  for  the  first  time  to  be  instructed  in  relation  to  it,  and  who  is  under 
the  necessity  of  forming  his  conception  only  according  to  the  mental 
movement  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  from  this  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  construct  for  himself  a  true  idea  of  the  object  referred 
to.  It  would  be  wonderful  indeed,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  his 
effort  should  ever  prove  successful.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  precisely 
under  these  conditions  that  I  receive  any  notion  or  idea  into  my  in- 
telligence,  when  I  hear  and  understand  the  words  of  one  who  asserts 
that  there  is  something  greater  than  all  things  else  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  This  is  my  reply  to  the  statement,  that  this  supreme  Being 
is  already  in  my  intelligence. 

5.  But  that  this  being  exists  not  only  in  the  intelligence,  but  ne¬ 
cessarily  also  in  fact,  is  proved  to  me  by  the  following  argument,  to 
wit :  that  unless  this  is  the  case,  then  whatever  does  exist  in  fact, 
will  be  greater  than  this,  and  that,  therefore  this,  which  is  already 
proved  to  be  in  my  intelligence,  will  not  be  greater  than  all.  I  still 
reply :  if  that  may  be  smd  to  be  in  the  intelligence,  which  exists  there 
only  as  to  the  sound  of  the  words,  and  which  cannot,  even  in  thought, 
be  represented  under  the  form  of  any  real  thing,  then  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  being  in  question  is,  in  this  sense,  in  my  intelligence ;  but 
since  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  it  exists  also  in  fact,  I  do 
not  as  yet  entirely  concede  this,  until  it  is  proved  to  me  by  an  indu¬ 
bitable  argument.  But  he  who  says,  that  this  being,  greater  than  all, 
would  not  otherwise  be  greater  than  all,  does  not  properly  consider 
to  whom  this  argument  is  addressed ;  for  I  do  not  as  yet  admit,  nay, 
I  deny,  or  at  least  doubt,  that  this  is  greater  than  anything  having  a 
real  existence ;  nor  do  I  concede  to  it  any  other  existence  than  that, 
if  it  may  be  called  existence,  which  the  mind  imparts  to  it  by  its  ef¬ 
fort  to  represent  to  itself  only  from  a  word  which  it  has  heard,  some 
real  thing  entirely  unknown  to  it.  How,  therefore,  can  it  be  proved 
to  me  that  this  greater  being  exists  in  reality,  by  asserting  it  to  be 
evident  that  this  is  greater  than  all,  while  I  thus  far  still  deny,  or  at 
least  doubt,  that  this  is  evident  ?  May  I  not  still  say  that  this  greater 
being  is  in  my  intelligence  or  conception  only  in  the  same  manner  as 
even  many  doubtful  and  uncertain  things  are  there ;  that  is,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  actual  existence  ?  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  made  clear  that  this  greater 
being  really  exists  somewhere ;  then,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  greater 
than  all,  it  will  no  longer  remain  doubtful  that  it  is  also  self-existent. 
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6.  For  example ;  they  say  that  there  is  somewhere  an  island  of 
the  ocean,  which  from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of 
finding  what  has  no  existence  they  call  the  lost  island ;  they  say  that 
it  abounds,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  is  ascribed  to  the  fortunate 
islands,  with  an  incalculable  abundance  of  riches  and  of  all  delicacies ; 
and  that,  without  owner  or  occupant  it  excels  in  every  species  of  lux¬ 
ury  all  other  lands  inhabited  by  man.  Let  any  one  affinn  to  me  that 
this  is  all  true,  I  could  easily  understand  what  he  says ;  there  is  here 
no  difficulty.  But  sliould  he  then  say,  as  if  announcing  a  logical  de¬ 
duction,  you  can  no  longer  doubt  that  this  island,  more  excellent  than 
all  other  lands,  has  a  real  existence  somewhere,  since  you  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  admit  that  it  is  in  your  intelligence ;  and  since  it  is  more  ex¬ 
cellent  to  exist  in  reality  also,  than  to  exist  in  the  intellect  alone, 
therefore  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  does  exist  in  reality ;  because, 
unless  it  does,  any  other  land  that  exists  in  reality  will  be  more  ex¬ 
cellent  than  this ;  and  thus  this  very  island,  already  understood  by 
you  to  be  more  excellent,  would  not  in  reality  be  so ;  if,  I  say,  any 
one  should  attempt  to  convince  me  by  these  things  that  this  island 
truly  exists,  and  that  this  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  I  should  either 
believe  that  he  was  jesting,  or  I  know  not  which  I  ought  to  regard 
the  greater  fool,  myself,  if  I  should  yield  to  his  argument ;  or  him, 
if  he  should  suppose  that  he  has  established  the  existence  of  this  island 
with  any  certitude,  unless  he  had  first  proved  that  its  superiority  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  false  or  uncertain  conception  of  my  intellect,  but 
an  existing  and  undoubted  reality. 

7.  Such  in  the  meantime  is  the  reply  which  the  fool  may  make  to 
the  things  which  have  been  advanced.  Henceforth,  when  it  is  as¬ 
serted  to  him  that  this  greater  being  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can¬ 
not  even  in  thought  not  exist,  and  when  this  again  is  said  to  be  proved 
by  no  other  argument  than  this,  that  otherwise  it  will  not  be  greater 
than  all ;  he  may  make  the  same  reply  and  say.  When  have  I  admit¬ 
ted  that  there  is  any  such  being  as  this,  which  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  all,  that  from  this  it  should  be  proved  to  me  that  its  existence 
is  so  real  and  necessary  that  it  cannot  even  be  conceived  not  to  exist  ? 
Wherefore  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  prove  by  some  solid  argu¬ 
ment  the  existence  of  a  superior  being ;  that  is,  of  a  being  greater 
and  better  than  all  others,  in  order  that  from  this  we  may  be  able  to 
prove  all  the  other  attributes  which  necessarily  belong  to  such  a  be¬ 
ing.  But  when  it  is  said  that  this  supreme  being  cannot  be  conceived 
not  to  exist,  it  might  perhaps  be  more  proper  to  say  that  it  cannot  be 
known  that  it  does  not  exist,  or  that  it  is  able  not  to  exist ;  for,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  strict  import  of  this  word,  false  things  cannot  be  known 
(intelligi) ;  yet  these  things  can  assuredly  be  conceived  of  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  fool  has  conceived  that  God  is  not.  I  know  as* 
suredly  that  I  exist ;  yet  I  know,  nevertheless,  that  I  am  able  not  to 
exist ;  and  I  know  too  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  Supreme  Being, 
which  is  God,  both  exists  and  is  unable  not  to  exist ;  yet  does  this 
prevent  me  from  conceiving  that  he  does  not  exist  ?  I  know  not  in¬ 
deed  that  I  am  able  to  conceive  that  I  do  not  exist,  so  long  as  I  cer¬ 
tainly  know  that  I  do  exist ;  but  if  I  am  able,  why  may  I  not  conceive 
the  same  of  anything  else  of  whose  existence  I  am  equally  assured? 
If  I  am  not  able,  then  God  is  not  the  only  Being  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  is  not. 

The  other  things  described  in  this  little  book  with  so  much  truth, 
clearness  and  splendor,  are  so  useful,  and  so  fragrant  with  the  odor  of 
pious  and  holy  feeling,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  undervalued  on  ac¬ 
count  of  those  things,  which  in  the  beginning  are  advanced  with  good 
intention  indeed,  but  with  less  strength  of  argument.  While  the  lat¬ 
ter  require  to  be  confirmed  by  a  more  rigorous  logic,  the  whole  should 
be  received  with  great  respect  and  veneration. 


II.  The  Apology  of  Anselm  in  reply  to  Gaunilon  re¬ 
sponding  IN  BEHALF  OP  THE  FOOL. 

Preface. 

Since  it  is  not  the  fool,  against  whom  I  reasoned  in  the  Proslogion, 
who  here  attacks  my  argument,  but  a  Catholic,  and  no  fool  either, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  fool,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  reply  to  the 
Catholic. 

Chapter  I.  The  reasoning  of  the  objection  refuted  in  general, 
and  that  than  which  a  greater  cannot  he  conceived  shown  to  exist  in 
reality. 

You  maintain  —  whosoever  you  are  who  say  that  the  fool  may  re¬ 
ply  in  these  terms  —  that  there  exists  not  in  the  intelligence  anything 
than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  except  as  to  the  mere  sound 
of  the  words,  and  except  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  even  in 
thought  be  represented  under  the  form  of  any  existing  reality ;  and 
that  it  no  more  follows  that  this  greatest  conceivable  being,  to  which 
I  allude,  has  any  real  existence,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
intelligence,  than  it  follows  that  the  lost  island  exists  in  reality  from 
the  fact  that  he  who  hears  it  described  in  words  has  no  doubt  that  it 
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jg  in  his  intelligence.  But  I  reply,  that  if  this  greatest  conceivable 
being  is  neither  understood  nor  conceived ;  if  it  exists  neither  in  the 
intelligence  nor  in  the  thought,  then  surely  God  is  not  the  greatest 
conceivable  Being,  or  he  is  neither  understood  nor  conceived,  and 
exists  neither  in  the  intelligence  nor  the  thought.  But  for  the  false¬ 
ness  of  this  conclusion  I  have  an  unanswerable  argument  in  your  own 
faith  and  conscience.  Therefore  w  e  both  truly  understand  and  con¬ 
ceive  we  have  in  the  intelligence  and  the  thought,  a  being  than  which 
a  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  Hence  the  premises  from  which  you 
endeavor  to  prove  the  contrary  are  not  true,  or  the  conclusions  which 
you  think  you  logically  draw  from  them  are  false.  You  suppose  that 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  greatest  conceivable  being  is  understood, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  in  the  intelligence,  and  if  it  is  in  the  intel¬ 
ligence  it  does  not  follow  that  it  exists  in  reality.^  Certainly,  I  reply, 
if  it  can  even  be  conceived  to  be,  it  of  necessity  is.  For  the  greatest 
conceivable  being  can  only  be  conceived  to  exist  without  a  beginning ; 
but  whatever  can  be  conceived  to  exist,  and  yet  does  not  exist,  can 
be  conceived  to  exist  only  through  a  beginning.  Therefore  the  great¬ 
est  conceivable  being  cannot  be  conceived  to  be,  and  yet  not  be. 
Therefore  if  it  can  be  conceived  to  be,  it  is  of  necessity.  Again,  if  it 
is  even  possible  to  form  a  conception  of  this  being,  it  necessarily  exists. 
For  no  one  who  doubts  or  denies  that  there  is  anything  than  which  a 
greater  cannot  be  conceived,  will  doubt  or  deny  that  if  it  did  exist  it 
would  be  unable  either  in  fact  or  in  our  conception  not  to  exist,  for 
otherwise  it  w'ould  not  be  that,  than  wdiich  a  greater  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  but  whatever  can  be  conceived  and  yet  is  not,  if  it  should 
hereafter  exist  w'ould  be  able  both  in  fact  and  in  our  intelligence  not 
to  exist.  Wherefore  if  it  is  even  possible  to  conceive  of  the  being  in 
question,  it  is  impossible  for  it  not  to  exist.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
this  being  does  not  exist,  even  if  it  can  be  conceived ;  then,  whatso¬ 
ever  can  be  conceived  and  yet  is  not,  should  it  hereafter  exist,  w'ould 
not  be  the  greatest  being  conceivable.  If  therefore  this  greatest  con¬ 
ceivable  should  hereafter  exist,  it  would  not  be  the  greatest  conceiv¬ 
able  ;  which  is  supremely  absurd.  It  is  false,  therefore,  that  this 
greatest  conceivable  being  does  not  exist,  if  it  is  possible  even  to  form 
a  conception  of  it ;  much  more  so  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  to  exist  in  the  intelligence.  I  will  farther  add  that  without 

^  Gaunilon’s  view'  is  that  from  the  mere  fact  that  this  being  is  understood,  in 
the  sense  of  understanding  the  words  by  which  it  is  announced,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  in  the  intelligence,  in  the  sense  of  being  fully  and  perfectly  compre¬ 
hended. 
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doubt  what  does  not  exist  in  some  place  or  at  some  time,  even  if  U 
exist  in  some  other  place  or  at  some  other  time,  may  yet  be  conceived 
to  exist  in  no  place  or  at  no  time,  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  not 
exist  at  any  other  particular  place  or  time.  For  that  which  yester¬ 
day  was  not,  and  to-day  is,  may  be  conceived  never  to  have  been, 
just  as  it  is  known  not  to  have  been  yesterday ;  and  what  here  is  not 
but  elsewhere  is,  may  be  conceived  to  be  in  no  place,  just  as  it  is  not 
here.  In  like  manner  that  of  which  each  part  does  not  exist  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with  all  its  other  parts,  may,  with 
all  its  parts  and  therefore  as  a  whole,  be  conceived  to  exist  never  and 
nowhere.  For,  although  time  is  said  to  be  always  and  the  universe 
everywhere ;  yet  the  whole  of  time  does  not  exist  at  each  moment, 
nor  does  the  universe  as  a  whole  exist  in  every  place ;  and  as  each 
part  of  time  does  not  exist  at  the  same  moment  with  all  its  other 
parts,  so  all  the  parts  of  time  may  be  conceived  as  never  existing; 
and  as  each  part  of  the  universe  does  not  exist  in  the  same  place 
with  all  its  other  parts,  so  all  parts  of  the  universe  may  be  conceived 
as  existing  nowdiere ;  also,  whatever  is  composed  of  parts,  may  in 
thought  be  decomposed  and  conceived  as  not  existing.  Wherefore, 
everything  whicli  does  not  exist  as  a  whole  at  every  particular  time 
or  place,  even  if  it  exist,  may  be  conceived  not  to  exist ;  but  the 
greatest  conceivable  being,  if  it  exist,  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist ; 
otherwise,  if  it  exist  it  is  not  the  greatest  being  conceivable ;  w'hich 
is  a  contradiction..  There  is,  therefore,  no  time  or  place  wdien,  or  in 
which,  this  being  does  not  exist  as  a  whole ;  but  as  a  wliole  it  exists 
everywhere  and  ahvays.  Do  you  question  in  any  degree  whether  it 
is  possible  for  a  being  of  which  such  things  are  predicated  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  or  understood ;  to  exist  in  the  thouglit  or  in  the  intelligence  ? 
For  if  this  being  cannot  be  conceived,  these  things  cannot  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  it.  But  if  you  say  it  is  not  understood  and  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  intelligence,  because  it  is  not  fully  and  perfectly  understood, 
you  may  as  w'ell  say  that  he  who  is  unable  to  look  upon  the  bright 
effulgence  of  the  sun  does  not  see  the  light  of  day,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  light  of  the  sun.  Unquestionably  this  greatest  conceivable 
being  is,  so  far  at  least,  understood  and  in  the  intelligence,  that  these 
things  can  be  predicated  of  it. 


Chapter  II.  The  preceding  reasoning  farther  urged,  and  this 
greatest  conceivable  being  shown  to  be  an  object  of  thought  and  there- 
fore  to  exist. 

Accordingly  I  have  said  in  the  argument  which  you  reprehend, 
that  when  the  fool  hears  this  greatest  conceivable  being  mentioned, 
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he  understands  what  he  hears.  Clearly,  he  who  does  not  understand 
fliis  when  he  is  addressed  in  a  language  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
must  either  be  entirely  destitute  of  intelligence,  or  his  intellect  must 
indeed  be  exceedingly  obtuse.  I  then  said  that  if  this  is  understood, 
then  it  is  in  his  intelligence.  Can  that  be  denied  to  be  in  any  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  is  proved  to  have  a  real  and  necessary  existence  ?  But 
you  will  say  if  it  is  in  the  intelligence,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  its 
being  understood.  But,  mark,  it  follows  that  it  is  in  the  intelligence 
jffecisely,  because  it  is  understood.  For  that  which  is  conceived,  is 
conceived  by  the  thought ;  and  whatever  is  conceived  by  the  thought, 
is  in  the  thought  just  as  it  is  conceived ;  so,  what  is  understood  is  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  intelligence ;  and  what  is  understood  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  is  in  the  intelligence  just  as  it  is  understood  ?  What  is  more 
plain  ?  Subsequently,  I  said  that  if  it  is’  in  the  intelligence  alone,  it 
can  be  conceived  to  exist  in  reality ;  which  is  greater.  If,  therefore, 
it  exists  in  the  intellect  alone,  then  forsooth,  this  very  being,  the 
greatest  conceivable  is  one,  than  which  a  greater  can  be  conceived. 
What,  I  ask,  can  be  more  conclusive  ?  For,  if  it  is  in  the  intellect 
alone,  can  it  not  be  conceived  to  exist  in  reality  also  ?  and  if  it  can, 
does  not  he  who  conceives  this,  conceive  something  greater  than  it,  if 
it  is  in  the  intellect  alone  ?  What  is  more  evident  than  that,  if  this 
greatest  conceivable  being  exists  in  the  intellect  alone,  this  same 
being  is  such  that  a  greater  can  be  conceived.  But,  assuredly,  that, 
than  which  a  greater  can  be  conceived,  exists  in  no  intellect,  and  is 
never  apprehended  as  something  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be 
conceived.  Does  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  if  that,  than  which  a 
greater  cannot  be  conceived,  exists  in  any  intellect,  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  intellect  alone  ?  For,  if  it  exists  in  the  intellect  alone,  then 
something  greater  can  be  conceived,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

Chapter  III.  The  example  of  the  olyector,  that  it  must  foUow 
that  the  fictitious  island  exists  in  reality,  because  it  is  conceived. 

But,  you  say,  it  is  as  if  some  one  speaking  of  an  island  in  the 
ocean  excelling  in  fertility  all  other  lands,  which,  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  nay,  the  impossibility,  of  finding  what  does  not  exist,  is  called 
the  lost  island,  should  declare  that  it  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that 
this  island  has  a  real  existence,  because  any  one  easily  understands 
the  words  by  which  it  is  described.  I  reply  confidently,  that  if  any 
one  will  find  for  me  any  object  whatever,  existing  either  in  reality  or 
in  the  conception  alone,  to  which  the  reasoning  of  my  argument  is 
applicable,  besides  that  being,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  con* 
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ceived,  I  will  pledge  myself  that  I  will  find  for  him  this  lost  island, 
and  will  secure  it  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  never  be  lost 
again.  But  it  has  already  been  made  expressly  to  appear,  that  this 
greatest  conceivable  being  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist,  because 
the  grounds  of  its  existence  are  so  certain  and  necessary ;  for  other¬ 
wise  it  could  not  exist  at  all.  Finally,  if  any  one  affirms  that  he 
conceives  this  not  to  exist,  I  reply,  that  when  he  conceives  this,  he 
either  conceives  something  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived, 
or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  then  obviously  he  does  not  conceive 
that  not  to  exist  which  he  has  not  conceived  at  all.  But  if  he  does, 
he  unquestionably  conceives  something  which  cannot  be  conceived 
not  to  exist.  For,  if  it  could  be  conceived  not  to  exist,  it  would  be 
conceived  to  have  a  beginning  and  an  end ;  but  this  can  have  neither. 
Whoever,  therefore,  conceives  this,  conceives  something  which  cannot 
be  conceived  not  to  exist ;  but  he  who  conceives  this,  does  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  this  same  thing  does  not  exist ;  otherwise  he  conceives 
what  cannot  be  conceived.  This  greatest  conceivable  being,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist. 

Chapter  IV.  The  difference  between  being  able  to  be  conceived 
not  to  exist,  and  being  able  to  be  known  not  to  exist. 

But  as  you  intimate,  that  when  it  is  affirmed  that  this  supremo 
thing  cannot  be  conceived  (cogitari)  not  to  exist,  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say,  that  it  cannot  be  known  (intelligi)  not  to  exist,  I  still 
maintain  that  conceived  was  the  best  word  to  use.  For,  had  I  said 
that  this  thing  cannot  be  known  not  to  exist,  you  who  say  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proper  signification  of  this  word,  false  things  cannot 
be  known,  would,  perhaps,  object  that  nothing  which  is,  can  be  known 
not  to  be ;  for  it  is  false  to  say  that  that  is  not,  which  is ;  wherefore 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  God,  that  He  cannot  be  known  not  to  exist.  But 
if  any  one  of  these  things  which  certainly  are,  can  be  known  not  to 
exist,  in  like  manner  other  certain  things  can  be  knovm  not  to  exist. 
But  this  objection  evidently  will  not  hold  in  relation  to  the  word  con¬ 
ceived,  when  properly  considered.  For  although  none  of  the  things 
which  are,  can  be  known  not  to  exist ;  yet  they  can  all  be  conceived 
not  to  exist,  except  that  which  is  supreme.  For  all  those  things,  and 
those  alone  can  be  conceived  not  to  be,  which  have  a  beginning  and 
an  end,  and  are  composed  of  parts ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  whatever 
does  not  exist  as  a  whole  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place ;  but  that  alone 
cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist,  which  has  neither  parts  nor  begin¬ 
ning  nor  end,  and  which  no  conception  can  find  except  existing  as  a 
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whole,  everywhere  and  always.  I  know,  therefore,  that  you  are  able 
to  conceive  yourself  as  not  existing,  while  you  certainly  know  that 
you  do  exist ;  I  marvel  that  you  should  say  you  do  not  know  that 
you  can  do  this.  For  we  conceive  many  things  not  to  exist,  which 
we  know  do  exist ;  and  many  things  to  exist,  which  we  know  do  not 
exist ;  not  by  believing,  but  by  imagining,  them  to  be  as  we  conceive 
them.  Indeed,  we  are  able  to  conceive  anything  not  to  exist,  while 
we  know  it  does  exist,  because  we  are  able  to  conceive  the  one  and 
to  know  the  other  at  the  same  time ;  and  we  are  not  able  to  conceive 
a  thing  not  to  exist,  while  we  know  that  it  does  exist,  because  we  are 
not  able  to  conceive  that  it  is,  and  is  not,  at  the  same  moment.  Who¬ 
ever  is  able  to  appreciate  the  distinction  made  in  these  two  sentences 
will  easily  understand  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  not  to  exist  w'hile 
it  is  known  that  it  does  exist ;  and,  that  whatever  does  exist,  except¬ 
ing  the  greatest  conceivable  being,  can,  even  while  it  is  known  to 
exist,  be  conceived  not  to  exist.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  both  peculiar 
to  God  that  he  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  be,  and  yet  there  are  many 
things  which  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  be  while  they  are.  But  in 
what  sense  God  is  said  to  be  conceived  not  to  be,  I  think  I  sufficiently 
explained  in  my  little  book.^ 

Chapter  V.  A  special  consideration  of  various  things  advanced 
bg  the  objector  ;  and  first,  that  he  has  in  the  outset  mis-stated  the  rea¬ 
soning  he  undertakes  to  refute. 

But  there  are  other  things  which  you,  in  behalf  of  the  fool  (pro 
insipiente)  object  to  my  reasoning,  the  fallacy  of  which  I  had  supposed 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  expose,  as  this  could  be  easily  de¬ 
tected  by  one  of  even  a  feeble  capacity.  But  since,  as  I  hear,  these 
things  seem  to  weigh  something  against  me  with  certain  of  my  rea¬ 
ders,  I  shall  allude  to  them  in  a  few  words. 

In  the  first  place  you  repeatedly  represent  me  as  saying  that  that 
which  is  greater  than  all  things  exists  in  the  intelligence ;  and  if  it 
exists  in  the  intelligence,  it  exists  in  reality  also ;  otherwise,  that 
which  is  greater  than  all  would  not  be  greater  than  all.  Now  such 
an  argument  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  all  that  I  have  written.  For 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  being  in  question  exists  in  reality,  it  does 
not  amount  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  speak  of  a  being  greater 
than  all,  or  of  a  being  the  greatest  that  can  he  conceived.  For  if  any 
one  should  say  that  this  greatest  conceivable  being  has  no  real  exist¬ 
ence  or  that  it  is  able  not  to  exist,  or  even  that  it  can  be  conceived 
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not  to  exist,  he  can  easily  be  refuted.  For  what  is  not,  is  able  not  to 
be ;  and  what  is  able  not  to  be,  can  be  conceived  not  to  be ;  and 
whatsoever  can  be  conceived  not  to  be,  if  it  exists,  is  not  the  greatest 
that  can  be  conceived ;  and  if  it  does  not  exist,  even  if  it  should,  it 
would  not  be  the  greatest  than  can  be  conceived.  But  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  the  greatest  conceivable  being,  if  it  exists,  is  not  the  greaU 
est  conceivable ;  or  if  it  should  exist,  that  it  would  not  be  the  great* 
est  conceivable.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  neither  exists  not, 
nor  is  it  able  not  to  exist,  or  to  be  conceived  not  to  exist.  For  other¬ 
wise,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  not  the  being  in  question,  nor  would  it  be 
if  it  should  exist.  But  this  cannot  be  so  easily  proved  of  that  which 
is  merely  said  to  be  greater  than  all  things.  For  it  is  not  so  evident 
that  that  which  can  be  conceived  not  to  be,  is  not  greater  than  all 
things  which  exist,  as  it  is,  that  it  is  not  the  greatest  being  conceivar 
ble.  Nor  is  it  so  indubitable,  that,  if  there  is  anything  greater  than 
all,  it  is  not  something  different  from  the  greatest  conceivable  being; 
or,  if  there  should  be,  that  it  would  not,  in  like  manner,  be  something 
different,  as  it  is  certain  in  relation  to  the  being  in  question,  than 
which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  For  what  if  some  one  should 
say  to  me  that  there  is  something  greater  than  all  things  which  are, 
and  yet  that  this  same  thing  can  be  conceived  not  to  be ;  and  that 
something  greater  than  this,  even  though  it  may  not  exist,  may  be 
conceived ;  could  the  inference  be  so  clearly  drawn  in  this  case,  that 
therefore  it  is  not  greater  than  all  things  which  are,  as  it  can  most 
manifestly  be  said  in  the  reasoning  which  I  have  adopted,  that  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  the  being  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived? 
In  the  former  case,  the  object  referred  to  would  need  some  stronger ' 
proof  of  its  existence  than  to  be  called  greater  than  all ;  in  the  latter, 
the  object  needs  no  higher  proof  of  its  existence  than  is  contained  in 
the  very  terms  which  designate  it  as  the  being  than  which  a  greaier 
cannot  be  conceived. 

If,  therefore,  that  cannot  be  equally  proved  of  the  being  said  to  be 
greater  than  all,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  self-evident  in  relation  to 
that  being  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  you  do  me 
injustice  in  censuring  me  for  saying  what  I  have  not  said,  and  in 
ascribing  to  me  language  so  very  different  from  that  which  I  have 
employed.  But  if  the  same  thing  is  true  of  that  which  is  greater 
than  all  and  can  be  proved  by  some  other  argument,  why  should  I 
be  thus  censured  for  maintaining  what  can  be  proved  ?  And  whether 
it  can  be,  he  can  easily  decide  who  considers  that  the  medium  of 
proving  this  also,  is  furnished  by  the  very  idea  of  a  being,  than  which 
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•  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  For  no  being  can  be  known  to  be 
the  greatest  conceivable,  except  that  being  alone  which  is  greater 
fJtan  all.  As,  therefore,  this  greatest  conceivable  being  is  compre¬ 
hended  by  us,  and  is  in  the  intelligence,  and  on  this  account  is  asserted 
to  be  in  reality  also ;  so  we  may  conclude  that  that  being  which  is 
8ud  to  be  greater  than  all  is  comprehended  by  us  and  is  in  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  on  this  account  has  a  real  and  necessary  existence.  You 
see  therefore  with  what  propriety  you  compare  me  to  that  foolish 
person  who  proposes  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  lost  island  from  the 
mere  fact  that  the  description  of  it  can  be  understood. 

Chapter  VI.  A  consideration  of  the  ohjectoi^s  statement  in  the 
second  paragraph  ;  that  any  false  things  whatsoever  may  in  like  man¬ 
ner  he  understood  and  may  therefore  exist. 

But  as  to  your  objection  that  any  false  or  doubtful  things  can  be 
understood  and  can  exist  in  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  that  being  of 
which  I  was  speaking,  I  see  not  that  your  opinion  in  this  particular, 
differs  from  my  own,  since  I  was  aiming  to  prove  what  was  yet  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  doubtful.  It  was  sufficient  for  me,  at  first  to  show  that 
this,  in  some  sense,  was  understood  and  existed  in  the  intelligence  in 
order  that  it  might  be  subsequently  considered  whether  it  existed  in 
the  intelligence  alone,  as  false  things ;  or  in  reality  also,  as  true  things. 
For  if  false  and  doubtful  things  are  understood,  and  exist  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  in  this  sense,  that  when  they  are  mentioned,  he  who  hears 
understands  the  meaning  of  him  who  speaks,  there  is  no  reason  why 
that,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  should  not  be  understood  and 
exist  in  the  intellect.  But  how  can  the  things  which  you  adv'ance 
harmonize  with  themselves  ?  For  you  say  that  should  any  one  speak 
to  you  of  false  things,  you  could  understand  his  words ;  and  that  when 
you  here  mentioned  that  which  exists,  you  are  not  said  to  conceive  or 
have  this  in  your  thought,  in  the  same  manner  as  false  things  are 
held  in  the  thought,  because  you  cannot  conceive  of  this  in  any  other 
way  than  by  understanding  that  is,  by  comprehending  in  your  knowl¬ 
edge^  that  it  exists  in  reality.  How,  I  ask,  can  these  things  harmo¬ 
nize,  both  that  false  things  are  understood  (intelligi),  and  that  to  un¬ 
derstand  anything  is  to  comprehend  in  our  knowledge  that  it  exists 
in  reality  ?  This  is  nothing  to  me.  It  devolves  on  you  to  see  that 
such  contradictions  are  reconciled.  But  if  you  reply  that  false  things 
are  understood  in  a  qualified  sense,  and  that  the  definition  you  have 
given  is  not  of  understanding  in  general  but  only  of  a  particular  kind 
of  understanding,  then  I  ought  not  to  be  censured  for  saying  that  the 
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greatest  conceivable  being  is  understood  and  is  in  the  intelligence, 
even  before  it  is  conceded  to  exist  in  reality. 


Chapter  VII.  Refutation  of  another  assertion  of  the  oljectw  in 
the  same  paragraph  ;  viz.,  that  this  being  supremely  great,  can  as  easily 
be  conceived  not  to  exist  as  the  fool  conceives  God  not  to  exist. 

In  the  next  place  you  object  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  when 
we  hear  this  being  mentioned,  it  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  fool  conceives  Grod  not  to  exist.  Let  those 
answer  for  me  who  have  attained  but  the  slightest  experience  in  ar* 
gumentation  and  controversy.  Can  any  one  be  consistently  said  to 
deny  what  he  understands,  because  this  is  asserted  to  be  identical 
with  that  which  he  denies  for  the  very  reason  that  he  understands  it 
not  ?  Or,  if  at  any  time  a  thing  is  denied  which  is  in  some  degree 
understood,  and  yet  this  is  identical  with  that  which  is  in  no  degree 
understood,  would  it  not  be  more  easy  to  prove  what  is  doubtful  in 
relation  to  that  which  is  in  some  intellect,  than  it  would  be  in  relation 
to  that  which  is  in  no  intellect,  and  is  in  no  degree  understood? 
Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  denies  the  existence 
of  that  being,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  which,  when 
mentioned  to  him  he  understands  in  some  degree,  merely  because  he 
denies  the  existence  of  God,  of  whom  he  has  conceived  no  notion 
whatever.  Or  if  the  former  is  also  denied  because  it  is  not  entirely 
understood,  yet,  is  it  not  easier  to  prove  that  which  is  in  some  sense, 
than  that  which  is  in  no  sense  understood  ?  It  is  not  without  reason, 
therefore,  that  I  have  adduced  this  being  than  which  a  greater  can¬ 
not  be  conceived  as  a  medium  of  proving,  in  opposition  to  the  fool, 
the  existence  of  God ;  for,  of  God  he  has  no  understanding ;  but  this 
being  he  understands  in  a  certain  degree. 

Chapter  VIII.  Examination  of  the  comparison  of  the  picture 
in  the  third  paragraph  ;  and  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  that  su¬ 
preme  good  inquired  for  by  the  objector  in  the  fourth  paragraph. 

But  it  was  entirely  unnecessaiy  for  you  to  labor  so  assiduously  to 
prove  that  this  being,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  is 
not  like  the  picture  yet  unexecuted  in  the  conception  of  the  painter. 
For  I  did  not  adduce  the  example  of  this  preconceived  picture  with 
any  design  of  maintaining  that  the  being  in  question  was  like  it,  but 
only  to  show  that  there  can  be  something  in  the  intelligence  which 
can  be  known  not  to  exist.  You  farther  object,  that  when  you  hear 
this  being  mentioned,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  you 
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are  unable  to  have  it  in  your  intelligence  or  to  form  any  conception 
of  it  corresponding  to  any  real  thing  known  to  you  either  in  its  genus 
or  species ;  since  you  neither  know  the  thing  itself,  nor  are  you  able 
to  learn  it  from  anything  similar.  Now,  plainly,  this  position  is  un¬ 
tenable.  For,  since  every  less  good,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  good,  is  so  far 
similar  to  a  greater  good,  it  is  clear  to  any  rational  mind,  that  in  as- 
cendmg  from  the  less  good  to  the  greater  good,  we  may  by  means  of 
that  than  which  a  greater  can  be  conceived,  do  much  towards  attain¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  that  good,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived.  Who,  for  example,  cannot,  at  least,  conceive,  though  he  may 
have  no  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  object  of  his  conception,  that, 
if  there  is  any  good  which  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  that  is  a  much 
greater  good  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  and  that,  as  the 
latter  is  greater  than  the  former,  so  that  will  be  a  greater  good  still 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  even  though  it  is  constantly 
passing  from  the  past  through  the  present  to  the  future ;  and  that  a 
fer  greater  good  even  than  this,  must  that  be,  which,  tvhether  it  exists 
in  reality  or  not,  is  conceived  as  being  beyond  the  need  of  motion  or 
change  and  is  in  no  respect  subject  to  either.  Cannot  a  good  like 
this  be  conceived ;  and  can  anything  greater  than  this  be  conceived  ? 
But  is  not  this  to  reason  from  these  things,  than  which  a  greater  can 
be  conceived,  and  through  these  to  acquire  knowledge  concerning 
that  being  than  Avhich  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived  ?  There  are 
therefore  existing,  things  from  which  we  may  interpret  the  character 
of  this  being.  Thus  also,  the  fool  who  receives  not  the  sacred  au- 
tiiority  of  the  Scriptures,  can  easily  be  refuted  if  he  denies  that,  from 
these  things,  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  greatest  conceivable 
being.  But  if  a  believer  in  divine  revelation  denies  this,  let  him  re¬ 
member  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  worMy 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  Power  and  Godhead. 

Chapter  IX.  That  a  being  supremely  great  can  be  conceived  and 
understood;  and  the  argument  against  the  fool  strengthened. 

But  even  were  it  true  that  this  greatest  conceivable  being  cannot 
be  conceived  and  understood,  yet  it  would  not  be  false  that  such  a 
being  can  be  conceived  and  understood.  For,  as  nothing  hinders 
but  that  we  may  speak  of  a  being  whose  nature  is  ineffable,  though 
that  cannot  be  expressed  which  is  said  to  be  ineffable ;  and  as  we 
csan  conceive  of  a  being  whose  nature  is  inconceivable,  although  that 
cannot  be  conceived  which  can  properly  be  called  non-conceivahle ; 
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80,  when  a  thing  is  mentioned,  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  am- 
ceived,  beyond  doubt  that  which  is  heard  can  be  conceived  and  un¬ 
derstood,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  fully  to  conceive  and  under¬ 
stand  the  thing  itself.  For  although  any  one  should  be  so  foolish  as 
to  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived,  yet  he  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  he  neither  un¬ 
derstands  nor  conceives  what  he  asserts ;  or  should  any  such  an  one 
be  found,  not  only  is  his  statement  to  be  rejected,  but  he  himself  is  to 
be  despised.'  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  that  there  is  anything, 
than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived,  undoubtedly  conceives  and 
understands  the  negation  which  he  makes ;  and  this  negation  he  can¬ 
not  understand  and  conceive  without  its  parts ;  but  one  of  its  parts 
includes  a  conception  of  that  being  than  which  a  greater  canned,  he 
conceived.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  this,  conceives  and  under¬ 
stands  a  being  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  It  is,  also, 
obvious  that  what  is  not  able  not  to  exist,  can,  in  like  manner, 
be  conceived  and  understood ;  but  he  who  conceives  this,  conceives 
something  greater  than  he  who  conceives  what  is  able  not  to  exist. 
Therefore,  when  this  greatest  conceivable  being  is  conceived,  if  it  is 
supposed  to  be  something  which  is  able  not  to  be,  then  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  greatest  conceivable;  but  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
conceived  and  not  conceived  at  the  same  time.  Wherefore,  he  who 
conceives  the  greatest  being  conceivable,  conceives  not  what  is  able, 
but  what  is  not  able,  not  to  exist.  Hence,  what  he  conceives,  neces¬ 
sarily  exists ;  because,  what  is  able  not  to  exist,  is  not  what  he  con¬ 
ceives. 


Chapter  X.  Force  of  the  'preceding  reasoning.  Conclusion. 

I  think  I  have  now  made  it  evident,  that  in  the  Proslogion  I  have 
proved  that  there  exists  in  reality  something  than  which  a  greater 
cannot  be  conceived ;  and  that,  too,  not  by  a  weak,  but  by  a  necessary 
argument,  which  no  objection  is  sufficient  to  invalidate.  The  great 
force  of  this  proof  lies  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  demonstration 
employed,  as  the  being  in  question  is  proved  to  have  a  real  and  neces¬ 
sary  existence,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  conceived  and  understood; 
and  that  this  being  is  whatever  it  is  proper  for  us  to  believe  concern¬ 
ing  the  Divine  substance  to  be.  For,  we  predicate  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  whatever  can  be  absolutely  conceived  as  better  to  be  than 
not  to  be.  For  example,  it  is  better  to  be  eternal  than  not  eternal ; 
good,  than  not  good ;  nay,  goodness  itself  than  not  goodness  itself. 


1  Non  modo  sermo  ejus  cst  respuendus,  sed  et  ipse  conspuendus. 
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But  anything  of  this  kind  cannot  but  be  that  than  which  a  greater 
cannot  be  conceived.  This  greatest  conceivable  being  is  therefore 
necessarily  whatever  it  is  proper  for  us  to  believe  concerning  the 
Divine  Nature.  I  tender  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  both  censured  and  approved  my  little  work.  For 
the  high  commendation  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  those  things 
which  appeared  to  you  worthy  of  reception,  are  a  suflicient  proof 
that  in  reprehending  what  you  regarded  as  the  weaker  points  of  my 
argument,  you  were  actuated  by  no  malevolent  design. 


ARTICLE  III. 

HARRISON’S  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES 
By  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  Professor  in  Bowdoin  College. 

Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  noting  down 
the  grammatical  errors  he  encountered  in  his  English  reading  until 
he  had  accumulated  such  a  store,  that,  arranging  them,  with  desul¬ 
tory  remarks,  under  the  several  Parts  of  Speech,  and  prefixing  some 
“  historical  ”  and  “  philological  ”  dissertations,  he  ventured  to  publish 
a  book,  with  the  imposing  title  of  “  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present 
Structure  of  the  English  Language.”  Such  a  genesis  does  not  augur 
all  the  depth,  breadth,  thoroughness,  and  systematic  completeness 
which  we  might  desire  and  might  otherwise  have  expected  under  such 
a  title.  We  must  confess  that,  in  our  apprehension,  the  work  is  in 
its  substance  too  light,  and  in  its  style  too  “  flippant,”  for  the  gravity 
of  the  subject ;  besides  being  guilty  of  committing  many  gross  eri’ors 
in  the  very  act  of  assuming  to  correct  the  alleged  errors  of  others. 
Had  it  not  been  thought  worthy  of  special  notice  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  of  republication  on  this,  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  disturb  its  distant  repose  with  any  criticisms  of  ours. 
But  as  we  have  now  ventured  a  charge,  we  must  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  a  few  of  our  witnesses.  Not  having  seen  the  English 

^  The  Rise,  Progress,  anti  Present  Structure  of  the  English  Language.  By 
the  Rev,  Matthew  Hakkisox,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  Church  Oakley,  Hants ;  and 
late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  12nio.  pp.  31)3.  Philadelphia.  18.50. 
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original,  we  shall  refer  in  our  citations  to  the  American  reprint, 
although  the  latter  may  exhibit  errors  for  which  the  author  is  not 
responsible. 


In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at  some  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  historical 
and  philological  facts  and  theories. 

“We  have  the  extraordinary  fact,”  says  he,  “that  whilst  not  a 
single  fragment  of  Anglo  Saxon  Literature  existed  or  even  had  hem 
called  into  existence^  a  Scandinavian  Literature  had  existed  for  ages 
in  Iceland — the  remotest  habitation  of  man.”^ 

Now  according  to  Bosworth’s  express  statement, — and  to  his  au¬ 
thority  IMr.  Harrison  himself  refers  in  his  preface,  —  Iceland  was  not 
so  much  as  knowm  to  the  Norsemen  till  A.  D.  861,  and  not  settled  at 
all  till  some  years  after.  But,  not  to  speak  of  Beowulf  or  the  Saxon 
Chroniclers,  Alfred’s  works  must  have  been  written  or  compiled  about 
the  year  880 ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  age  of  the 
Poet  Caedmon,  Alfred’s  fragmentary  versions  show  that  he  must  have 
lived  many  years  before,  probably  some  200 ;  and  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
bert  cannot  be  placed  much  later  than  the  year  600.^ 

After  eul(^zing  in  the  strongest  terms  the  ancient  Greek  for  its 


^  Page  35.  Here  and  elsewhere  we  take  the  liberty  to  insert  our  own  Italicizing. 

2  Grimm’s  view  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  tlie  Iceland¬ 
ic  literature  may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  which  is  immediately  subjoined 
to  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  Gothic  language  and  literature :  “  Auf  der  entge- 
gengesetzten  westseite  haben  andere  auswandcrer,  die  Amji-lmvlisen,  sehr  bedeu- 
tende  frcilich  um  vier  und  mehr  jahrhundertc  jiingcre  dcnkniiilcr  ihrer  sprache, 
in  pocsic  wie  in  prosa,  hinterlasscn,  aus  w'elchen  ein  ausscr  ordcntlicher  gewinn 
gezogen  w’ird :  denn  wenn  auch  die  gedichtc  saintlieh  schon  in  christlicher  zeit 
aufgeschrieben  oder  abgcfivsst  sind,  cnthalten  sic  doeh  anklangc  an  friihere  heid- 
nisehe  darstcllung,  vorziiglich  Beovulf,  Caedmon,”  u.  s.  w. 

“  Im  Norden  dauert  der  eingeborne  volksstamm  bis  heutc  fort,  der  sprachqncll 
hat  sich  da  miiehtig  und  in  ungctriibter  lauterkeit  erhalten :  sind  die  anfzekhmng- 
en  noch  spdter  als  die  angelsachsischen  crfolgt,  so  gcht  die  fassung  der  meisten 
eddischen  liedcr  der  grundlagc  uach  doch  ungezwcifelt  in  das  heidenthum  selbst 
zuriiek  und  zeigt  diehtung  und  rede  fast  ungestdrt ;  die  altnordische  sprache  hat 
uns  also  nicht  wenige  geheimnisse  dcs  altcithuius  zn  erschlicsen;  ilire  kraft 
fluchtete  aus  Norwegen  nach  Island. 

“  Ueber  den  althochdeutschen  sprachqnellen  hat  ein  ungiinstiges  geschiek  gewal- 
tet ;  sie  siehen  hinter  der  reinheit  und  dem  hohen  alter  des  gothischen  dcnkmals ; 
sic  ciTeiehcn  zwar  das  alter,  aber  lange  nicht  den  werth  noch  die  menge  der  an- 
gehdchsischen  qucllen,  und  wenn  ihre  aufzeichnnng  allerdings  um  drei  oder  vier 
jahrhunderte  fr'uher  erfoigt  ist  als  die  der  altnordischen^  werden  sie  dnreh  den  inne- 
ren  gchalt  und  reichthnm  diescr  weit  ubertroffen,”  u.  s.  w.— Deutsche  Grammatik, 
I.  B.  S.  2,  3,  u.  7. 
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subtleness  and  copiousness,  its  facility  and  precision,  its  harmony  and 
perfect  grammatical  finish,  Mr.  Harrison  yet  talks  in  another  place  of 
something’s  being  “  humane,”  —  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  it  is 
—  “when  compared  with  the  twisting  and  turning,  the  fantastic  gy¬ 
rations,  and  the  indefinite  declensions,  of  the  German  noun,”  (pages 
74  and  92).  But,  which  exhibits  the  greater  variety  and  compli¬ 
cation  of  “  twistings  and  turnings,  fantastic  gyrations,  and  indefinite 
declensions,”  the  Greek  noun,  or  the  German  ?  Which  is  the  easier 
for  a  learner  to  master  ?  Or,  is  what  was  a  perfection  in  the  idolized 
Greek,  become  an  intolerable  blemish  in  a  modern  tongue  ? 

He  declares,  in  one  place,  that  the  Hebrew  language  dispensed 
altogether  with  Case  inflections,  “  each  noun  remaining  invariable,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  difference  between  the  singular  and  plural  numbers,”  thus 
ignoring  entirely  the  construct  state  of  the  Hebrew  nonn,  and  the 
modifications  it  undergoes  in  connection  with  different  suffixes ;  yet, 
in  another  place,  he  says  that  “  the  Hebrew  had  four  Cases,  the  Greek 
five,  the  Latin  six.”  (pp.  46  and  140.) 

The  Normans  are  represented  as  having  dispensed  with  the  Cases 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  order  to  avoid  trouble,  as  they  supposed, 
while  they  were  really  returning,  it  is  said,  to  a  more  ancient  philo¬ 
sophical  principle.  But  it  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that 
the  modifications  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  were  made  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  themselves,  much  more  than  by  the  Normans ;  and 
that  those  changes  would  have  been  very  nearly  what  they  have  been, 
had  no  Normans  ever  seen  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  Moreover, 
as  to  the  philosophical  principles  on  which  the  changes  proceeded,  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  to  express  Case  relations  by  separate  words,  by 
prefixes,  or  by  suffixes,  is  the  most  philosophical.  The  use  of  sepa¬ 
rate  w'ords  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient.  But  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  “  Northmen  ”  —  w'e  hardly  know  whether  by  this  term,  our 
author  means  to  designate  the  “  Normans  ”  again,  or  their  predatory 
predecessors,  the  Danes,  etc ;  but  if  the  latter,  which  is  the  proper 
use  of  the  word,  then  the  Northmen  ”  —  had  Case  inflections  in  their 
own  languages,  and  those  inflections,  notwithstanding  all  the  “  trou¬ 
ble”  they  occasion  and  all  their  want  of  “philosophical  principle,’* 
have  retained  a  firm  footing  in  those  languages  or  their  successors  to 
the  present  day.  (p.  40.) 

In  his  theory  of  the  formation  of  language,  Mr.  Harrison  seems  to 
have  quite  confounded  the  original  or  primeval  language  with  the 
languages  of  savages,  barbarians,  nomadic  tribes,  pastoral  people,  etc. 
“  All  languages  must  originally  have  been  scanty ;  in  the  first  place. 
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simply  expressive  of  visible  objects.  [No  verbs — no  sense  bat 
sight  ?]  Grammatical  inflections,  philosophical  principles  and  subtle 
distinctions  must  have  been  unknown.”  “  As  mankind  advanced  in 
civilization,  convenience  would  dictate  abbreviation  and  the  adoption 
of  arbitrary  forms  of  speech ;  and  language  would  thus  gradually 
become  more  artiflcial.  As  new  objects  and  new  combinations  of 
ideas  presented  themselves,  new  terms  would  be  invented ;  and  the 
language  would  thus  become  more  copious  and  more  connected.”  (pp. 
67,  68.) 

All  this  may  sound  very  well  as  a  “  philosophical”  theory ;  although 
his  idea  of  a  “  philosophical  principle”  seems  here  to  be  quite  different 
from  that  on  which  he  just  now  represented  the  Normans  as  having 
acted.  But  it  is  a  fact  founded  on  the  most  irrefragable  testimony,  that 
the  dialects  of  savages  —  as  many  of  the  American  and  African  dia¬ 
lects,  for  example  —  are  often  distinguished  by  a  most  poetic  copious¬ 
ness,  a  most  elastic  power  of  expansion,  and  a  most  artificial  gram¬ 
matical  structure. 

Mr.  Harrison  holds  that  our  language  has  lost  in  euphony  by  the 
change  of  the  tli  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  into  s.  This 
th  he  declares  to  be  “  the  gentlest  and  most  pleasing  of  all  sounds.” 
"  Change  the  th  of  loveth,”  says  he,  “  into  loves,  [he  means,  change 
loveth  into  loves'^  and  we  at  once  pass  from  the  note  of  the  dove  to 
the  hiss  of  the  serpent.”  We  will  only  stop  to  ask  how  much  better 
the  last  statement  would  sound,  if  pronounced  thus :  “  we  at  onth 
path  from  tlie  note  of  the  dove  to  the  hith  of  the  therpent”  ?  (p.  50.) 

Mr.  Harrison  throws  down  the  gauntlet  boldly  to  all  authority  in 
points  of  grammar.  He  aims  at  principles.  “  A  principle  is  a  land¬ 
mark  to  which  we  can  always  look  forward,  in  doubt  and  perplexity. 
It  is  a  pedestal  on  which  we  can  take  our  stand,  prepared  to  climb 
higher  and  higher,  but  never  to  descend.”  “  That  which  is  right  is 
right,  without  any  authority  at  all ;  and  that  which  is  wrong  cannot 
be  made  right  by  any  authority.”  (p.  125.)  Now  we  take  the  liberty 
to  think,  despite  Mr.  Harrison’s  authority,  that  in  language  there  is 
no  right  hwi  fact.  There  are  no  a  priori  principles  which  can  be  set 
against  facts  to  judge  or  condemn  them ;  without  some  authority  of 
usage  nothing  right  could  exist ;  the  right  is  founded  upon  the  authority 
of  actual  use  and  nothing  else.  The  business  of  the  grammarian,  like 
that  of  the  true  philosopher  of  nature,  is  to  interpret  facts,  not  to  pre¬ 
scribe  them.  That  is  the  right  language  for  each  age,  place,  rank, 
class,  or  profession,  which  is  the  established  usage  of  that  age,  place, 
rank,  class  or  profession.  To  seek  after  an  absolute,  universal,  un- 
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changeable  rule  of  good  usage  is  bootless  and  meaningless.  If  a  man 
would  know  what  is  the  right  language  among  the  common  country 
people,  or  sailors,  he  has  simply  to  ascertain  the  actual  usage  of  those 
classes ;  and  if,  presenting  himself  as  one  of  their  number,  he  should 
depart  widely  from  that  usage,  he  would  be  likely  to  be  laughed  at 
as  an  ignoramus  or  a  pedant.  If  he  would  know  what  is  the  right 
language  among  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  society,  he 
must  learn  the  actual  usage  of  those  classes.  This  may  be  called 
good  usage  —  the  best  usage,  if  you  please.  It  is  still  only  usage, 
only  a  fact.  If  a  man  would  know  what  is  the  best  society,  and  who 
are  the  best  authors,  no  rules  of  grammar  can  help  him ;  he  cannot 
determine  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  deduction  from  any  abstract, 
a  'priori  principles ;  but  must  find  out  both  as  best  he  may,  by  a 
common  sense  induction  and  inference  from  observed  facts,  or  by  the 
authority  of  those  whom  he  may  choose  to  trust.  Principles  are  un¬ 
changeable  ;  but  right  language  is  constantly  fiuctuating.  Certainly 
the  language  of  Chaucer  or  of  Wicliffe  is  not  the  right  English  in 
contradistinction  from  that  which  is  spoken  at  the  present  day.  Still 
less  can  it  claim  to  be  the  right  language  absolutely  in  preference  to 
that  of  more  modern  times ;  for,  on  the  very  same  principles  on 
which  such  a  claim  should  be  made,  it  would  instantly  be  forfeited. 
The  right  language,  in  this  sense,  will  never  be  found,  until  we  get 
some  record  of  that  which  was  spoken  in  Paradise.  Our  author 
himself  is  subsequently  constrained,  with  sundry  grimaces,  to  bow  to 
the  tyranny  of  custom,  and  with  Horace,  acknowledge  it  the 

“Jus  et  norma  loquendi.” 

In  his  grammatical  developments,  Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  us  almost 
as  unfortunate,  as  in  his  general  philology. 

He  undertakes  to  develop  the  parts  of  speech  genetically ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  declares  that  names  were  the  first  words  used,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  “ being  of  a  thing  only”  not  being  drawn  from,  or  at¬ 
tached  to  any  observed  property  in  the  object ;  and  that  adjectives 
originated  from  the  demand  for  terms  expressive  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  things  (129). 

To  illustrate  the  participle,  he  uses  the  phrase,  “  the  mother  loving 
her  child  ”  ;  and,  having  shown  that  loving  possesses  the  nature  of  a 
verb,  he  adds,  “  but  it  expresses  also  an  attribute,  a  capability  of  lov¬ 
ing,  and  so  far  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective.”  As  though 
the  phrase,  “  the  mother  loves  (or  loveth )  her  child,”  did  not  express 
the  same  attribute  quite  as  fully ;  as  he  himself  says,  a  page  or  two 
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further  on,  in  regard  to  the  phrase,  “man  thinks”  —  “here  we  have 
a  subject,  wan,  to  whom  we  attribute,  or  assign,  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing.”  These  statements  occur  in  fundamental  definitions,  where,  if 
anywhere,  strictness  of  speech  should  be  required.  We  refer  to  them 
simply  as  specimens  of  the  looseness  of  expression,  if  not  confusimi 
of  ideas,  which  characterizes  by  far  too  much  of  the  book. 

In  explaining  the  idea  of  an  olgect,  he  uses  the  phrase,  “  vice  pro¬ 
duces  misery,”  and  says,  “  the  term,  misery,  is  the  olgect  on  which  the 
action  of  the  verb,  produces,  falls.”  In  this  phrase,  he  only  copies 
the  current  language  of  technical  grammarians,  by  which  they  have 
contrived  to  confuse  a  very  plain  matter.  How  can  the  action  of 
produces,  fall  on  misery,  unless  misery  already  exists  for  it  to  fall 
upon;  and  how  can  misery  be  there  ior produces  to  fall  upon,  until 
it  has  been  produced,  and  thus  the  action  of  producing,  has  already 
fallen  upon  it  ? 

He  says,  “  the  nominative  case  is  the  noun  in  its  primary  and  sim¬ 
ple  form,”  and  this  in  reference  to  language  in  general,  though  every 
tyro  knows  the  contrary  to  be  true  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  innume¬ 
rable  instances ;  and  in  English  the  form  of  the  objective  case  is  as 
primitive  and  simple  as  that  of  the  nominative. 

He  declares  most  zealously  against  certain  incongruous  grammati¬ 
cal  genders  in  the  German,  as  though  in  the  classical  languages,  the 
genders  of  nouns  were  always  determined  by  some  a  priori  rational 
principle,  without  any  caprice  or  inconsistency.  “The  German,” 
says  he,  “  running  counter  to  the  authority  of  antiquity,^  and  to  our 
very  innate  feelings,  makes  the  sun  feminine  and  the  moon  masculine 
—  the  sun  a  she,  and  the  moon  a  he  —  an  act  of  violence  and  profa¬ 
nation  against  the  majesty  of  the  one  and  the  loveliness  of  the  other. 
It  is  probable  that  the  genders  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  arbi¬ 
trary  and  incongruous  genders,  were  fixed  in  German,  and  in  many 
other  languages,  (the  Anglo-Saxon  included,)  at  a  time  when  they 
were  the  languages  of  barbarous  hordes,”  (p.  162).  How,  then,  do 
they  run  counter  to  the  authority  of  “  antiquity  ?  ”  Are  “  our  very 
innate  feelings,”  and  “antiquity,”  too,  the  result  of  civilization? 
And  is  it  not  “  probable  ”  that  the  Greek  genders  were  fixed  at  a  time 
when  the  Greeks  were  equally  barbarous  hordes  ?  And  finally,  if 
loveliness  should  determine  the  feminine  gender,  what  should  be  the 
gender  of  love  itself?  In  German,  it  is  feminine,  while  by  classical 
authority,  it  is  masculine. 


1  But  see  Turner’s  Anglo-Saxons,  Yol.  I.  pp.  207,  208. 
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Perhaps  the  strangest  principle  of  all,  is  that  tvhich  is  laid  down 
in  regard  to  the  gender  of  the  article  and  adjective  in  English.  “  The 
English  article  is  masculine  when  applied  to  a  masculine  noun,  fem¬ 
inine  when  applied  to  a  feminine  noun,  and  neuter  when  applied  to  a 
neuter  noun.”  The  same  is  said  to  be  true  of  the  adjective.  This 
point  the  author  labors  and  develops  with  great  zeal  and  fulness. 
But  we  confess  it  still  remains  clear  to  us,  that  neither  article  nor 
adjective  could  ever  have  gender  in  any  language,  in  any  other  than 
a  merely  formal  sense.  If,  therefore,  the  distinction  of  form  is  taken 
away,  no  distinction  of  gender  can  possibly  be  left.  Yet,  upon  this 
principle  of  his,  the  author  would  determine  practically,  in  English 
as  in  German  or  Greek,  the  propriety  of  repeating  or  omitting  the 
article  before  the  latter  nouns  of  a  series.  “The  question  is,”  says- 
he,  “  can  that  which  is  masculine,  define  that  which  is  feminine  and 
that  which  is  neuter,  at  the  same  time ;  or  that  which  is  singular,  and 
that  which  is  plural,  at  the  same  time  ?  Logically  and  grammatically 
it  cannot,  whatever  custom,  or  negligence,  or  ignorance,  may  sanction 
to  the  contrary.”  May  not  the  “  masculine  ”  “  hgicaUy"  perform 
such  offices,  as  well  as  the  feminine  or  neuter  f  But,  let  that  pass. 
He  then  goes  on,  with  the  most  interesting  naivete,  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  illustrations :  “  Who  would  think  of  saying,  ^  I  met  a  man  and 
crocodile,’  or  ‘  a  woman  and  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus !  ’  ”  Scarcely 
anybody,  we  think.  “  Our  innate  feelings,”  or  something  else,  would 
forbid  it ;  and  they  would  equally  forbid  it,  though  the  “  crocodile  ” 
should  be  distinctly  understood  to  be  masculine,  and  a  “  hen  ”  were 
substituted  for  the  ornithorhynchus.  We  cannot  see  that  gender  has 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  one 
circumstance  tending  to  dissociate  the  objects  in  view,  (pp.  218-220.) 

The  stale  formula  is  carefully  repeated,  that  “  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  man  denotes  the  species  at  large.”  And  this  is  pro¬ 
posed  apparently  as  an  illustration  of  a  general  rule ;  at  all  events  it 
is  not  stated  as  an  exception.  The  generic  use  of  the  definite  article 
is  ignored  altogether ;  although  man  is  almost  the  only  name  of  any 
species  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  before  which  the  article 
can  be  omitted  when  the  noun  in  the  singular  number  denotes  the 
species  at  large  —  provided  that  noun  be  susceptible  of  a  plural  form 
—thus,  the  lion,  the  bee,  the  ant,  the  oak,  the  violet,  the  thistle ;  we 
may  even  add  the  article  and  the  adjective,  as  used  in  the  preceding 
sentences.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  one  grammarian  after  another 
devoutly  repeat  the  prescribed  phrase,  “  The  is  called  the  definite  ar¬ 
ticle,  because  it  defines  or  points  out  some  particular  person  or  thing 
‘  thp  Vinrsp  is  a  noble  animal.’  ”  (p.  213.) 
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Mr.  Harrison  copies  from  Dr.  Andrews  a  list  of  forty-four  adjec¬ 
tives,  which,  it  is  alleged,  do  not  admit  of  comparison.  The  same 
list  is  copied  by  Prof.  Fowler  and  others.  Yet  nothing  is  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  nearly  half  of  these  adjectives  are  used  and  properlj 
used  in  the  comparative  or  superlative  form,  as  often,  in  proportion 
to  their  whole  use,  as  any  other  adjectives  in  the  language.  And 
of  two  thirds  of  them  those  forms  may  be  found  in  the  best  authori¬ 
ties.  The  truth  is  when  we  say  one  course  is  safer  than  another, 
we  do  not  mean  that  either  is  absolutely  safe  ;  just  as  one  man  may 
be  said  to  be  better  than  another,  when  neither  is  absolutely  good 
Indeed  when  we  say  of  one  thing  “  it  is  safer  or  better”  than  another, 
we  mean,  not  that  the  other  is  safe  or  good,  but  rather  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  dangerous  or  deficient  in  goodness.  It  is  quite  as  natural  to 
say  “  this  is  bad,  but  that  is  better,”  as  to  say,  “  this  is  good,  and  that 
is  better.”  If,  on  inquiry  after  a  person’s  health,  it  were  answered, 
“  he  is  better ;”  a  bystander  would  certainly  feel  authorized  to  infer 
that  such  a  person  had  lately  been  iU  rather  than  well.  A  man 
would  prefer  a  basket  full  of  peaches  to  the  fullest  of  these  baskets, 
or  a  truly  wise  man  to  the  wisest  of  a  hundred  taken  at  a  venture. 
Such  is  usage. 

Under  the  head  of  the  proper  use  of  the  participle,  we  find  sweaten, 
sowen,  growen,  foughten,  (why  not  add  boughten  and  broughten  ?) 
with  only  five  others  by  way  of  illustrations.  Indeed  our  author  quite 
overflows  with  zeal  for  the  good  old  forms  of  our  perfect  participle. 
He  is  clearly  not  a  man  of  progress.  He  brooks  no  change  in  the 
king’s  (or  queen’s)  English,  although  he  scarcely  writes  a  sentence 
himself  which  would  not  be  convicted  of  treason,  or  at  least  of  some 
high  misdemeanor,  if  tried  by  a  jury  of  Edward  Third’s  time.  “  There 
is  not  one  iota  of  difference,”  says  he,  between  “  I  had  drank  and  I 
had  knew,  (!)  I  had  rode  and  1  had  blew,  I  have  sat,  and  I  have  gave, 
(!)  a  web  was  wove,  and  a  stone  was  threw.  In  such  cases  as  these 
the  error  may  be  more  palpable  than  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  difference  of  degree.”  I  If  anything  can  equal  the 
strangeness  of  the  apparent  meaning  of  those  two  sentences,  it  is  the 
slovenly  looseness,  the  utter  want  of  logical  precision,  which  charac¬ 
terizes  their  construction. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  transcribed  from  Bosworth  one  stanza  of  the 
Danish  song  “  Kong  Christian,”  with  Professor  Longfellow’s  English 
version ;  but  with  such  changes  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  as  show  conclusively  —  if  the  printer’s  are  not  in  fault  —  that 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  metres  and  no  ear  for  music.  Perhaps  he 
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thought  that  a  Danisli  as  well  as  an  American  poet  could  not  fail  to 
be  improved  by  the  retouching  of  an  Englishman,  (p.  38.) 

He  says  that  if  “ learned”  were  used  without  reference  to  a  “  tacit 
standard,”  it  might  be  applied  to  the  “  luminous  Hottentot.”  (p.  250.) 

He  expresses  a  holy  horror  of  “  the  mawkish  and  insipid  conven¬ 
tionalism”  of  employing  you  for  ye  and  thou,  in  certain  cases.  (182). 
He  complains  that  “  particular  authors  presume  too  much  upon  their 
own  authority  and  make  use  of  strange  and  unauthorized  terms 
under  which  category  he  includes  exhaustive,  enumerating  with  it 
four  others.  (109).  Yet,  after  such  an  authoritative  statement  as  that, 
having  found  in  a  sentence  of  three  or  four  lines,  from  an  “  eminent 
divine,”  the  terms,  works,  towards,  working,  in  immediate  succession, 
with  which,  we,  were,  woidd,  distributed  through  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence,  he  is  “  shocked  at  the  hideous  cacophony,”  and  declares  that, 
“such  sounds  and  such  a  construction  would  have  carried  death  into 
an  Athenian  mob.”  (315).  In  his  opinion  the  sentence  —  “Is  there 
a  Gk)d  to  swear  by,  and  is  there  none  to  believe  in,  none  to  trust  to  ?” 
—  exhibits  “a  license  carried  to  the  extreme  point  of  endurance.” 
“The  Translators  of  the  Bible,”  says  he,  “have  not  put  tins,  Jiippant 
phraseology  into  the  mouth  of  Joseph,  but  made  him  to  express  him¬ 
self  in  more  dignified  and  respectful  language  —  ‘  Is  your  father  well, 
the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake?  ’  ”  Yes,  but  if  they  have  not  put  this 
“flippant  phraseology”  (a  phraseology,  by  the  way,  which  we  should 
rather  characterize  as  sometimes  exceedingly  nervous)  into  the  mouth 
of  Joseph,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  God, 
whom  they  have  made  “to”  express  himself  thus  —  “on  one  of  the 
mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of.”  Gen.  22:  2.  See  also  other 
similar  cases  innumerable.  (106)  But  though  these  criticisms  should 
be  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  “  the  dignified  and  re¬ 
spectful  language  ”  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  characteristic. 

Mr.  Harrison  makes  it  stand  for  “  a  person  or  thing  personified.” 
(166).  He  thinks  it  probable  that  itself  is  a  contraction  of  its  self. 
(204).  Whereas  the  fact  that  the  Translators  of  the  Bible  never 
used  its,  but  that  they  have  often  used  itself,  as  in  1  Cor.  13:  5,  is 
proof  positive  that  itself  is  no  such  contraction  at  all.  He  doubts 
whether  on  ‘^principle,”  absolutely  to  condemn  and  banish  such 
phrases  as,  die  worse,  the  better,  the  best,  used  adverbially,  or  to  submit 
to  them  as  “stiff-necked  vulgarisms  rendered  intractable,”  (218); 
he  says  be  as  a  principal  verb  means  exists,  as  ‘  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,’”  (261);  in  his  zeal  for  restoring  «o  in  those  cases  where 
swh,  in  colloquial  usage,  so  often  usurps  its  place,  he  lays  down  the 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  32.  62 
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broad  “principle”  that  “m?A  denotes  quality,  so  degree from  which 
it  will  certainly  seem  to  follow  that  not  only  is  “  such  a  high  tree,” 
for  “so  high  a  tree,”  a  faulty  expression,  but  “such  high  trees”  is 
equally  faulty ;  and  we  should  be  bound  on  “prindple”  always  to  say, 

“  so  high  trees,”  “  so  lofty  mountains,”  “  so  odd  criticisms,”  however 
strangely  or  stiffly  it  may  sound.  (379).  In  the  sentence,  “See 
where  thou  hast  been  lien  with “  lien  with,”  says  he,  “  is  a  passive 
verb,  effected  by  the  conjoint  efficacy  of  the  preposition  witL”  He 
has  plainly  forgotten  “  the  Athenian  mob.” 

We  pass  by  his  curious  theories ;  that  “mathematical  propositions 
are  not  demonstrated  by  human  reason,”  because  “  they  are  true  or 
false  in  themselves,”  (318)  ;  and  that  “  we  speak  hypothetically  of  that 
which  is  contingent  as  a  fact,  but  not  of  that  which  is  contingent  in 
the  speaker’s  mind,”  which  furnishes  his  “principle”  for  the  subjanc* 
tive  mood.  (292). 

He  has  undertaken  to  give  us  a  thorough  and  thoroughly  “  gram* 
matical  disquisition  ”  on  the  proper  distinctive  uses  of  shall  and  wiW, 
should  and  would.  (268 — 274).  He  says  “  the  phrase  ‘  I  shall  go  to* 
morrow,’  expresses  simply  the  intention  or  jixed  purpose  of  doing  a 
certain  thing [This  may  be  true  in  some  cases ;  but  is  not  such  a 
phrase  more  commonly  the  simple  prediction  of  a  certain  fact  ?]  “  and 
‘  he  will  go,’  expresses  the  belief  that  it  is  the  intention  or  will  of  the 
third  person  to  do  this  or  that.”  From  which  it  will  seem  to  follow 
that  when  we  say  “  it  will  rain  to-morrow,”  we  express  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  intention  or  wiU  of  it  [a  “  personified  thing  ”  ?]  to  rain  to* 
morrow ;  and  do  not  merely  predict  the  future  event.  “  I  should 
have  been  more  mild.”  “  Woidd  in  this  case,”  says  Mr.  Harrison, 

would  express  resolution;  should,  on  the  other  hand,  would  express 
a  simple  intention,” — intension  again,  not  a  mevQ  conditional  fact, 
“  Would  expresses  volition,  and  has  reference  either  to  time  past  or 
present.  ‘  I  would  do  it  were  I  in  your  place,’  expresses  a  present 
inclination  with  reference  to  a  future  action.”  And,  on  the  same 
broad  principle,  and  for  aught  that  appears  in  this  grammar  to  the 
contrary,  ‘  he  would  do  it  were  he  in  your  place,’  would  also  express 
his  present  volition  or  inclination,  and  the  phrase,  “  were  he  to  reex* 
amine  his  whole  disquisition  he  would  find  it  ‘  lamentably  deficient  in 
accuracy  of  expression,’  ”  expresses  his  present  volition  or  inclination 
so  to  find  it.  But  he  adds,  “  ‘  I  would  do  it,’  with  the  emphasis  on 
^  woidd'  expresses  &  present  feeling  and  determination  to  have  done  a 
thing  with  reference  to  a  particular  time  passed ;  i.  e.  ‘  I  would  at 
that  time  do  it  —  I  was  determined  to  do  it.’  ”  I  Had  the  Translators 
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of  the  English  Bible  possessed  some  such  clever  grammatical  j»nnct- 
finch  distinct  notions  of  the  relations  of  tenses  —  they  might 
hate  been  saved  from  “the  intense  nonsense”  of  saying,  “If  one 
went  unto  them  from  the  dead  they  will  repent.” 

To  our  mind,  this  whole  disquisition  on  shall  and  wiU,  shmdd  and 
belongs  to  that  class  of  discourses  which,  so  far  from  develop¬ 
ing  or  settling  either  plain  principles  or  certain  facts,  “  darken  coun¬ 
sel  by  words  without  knowledge.” 

Mr.  Harrison  appeals  to  classical  authority  as  if  it  were  iinal  in 
joatters  of  grammar  (320 — 322)  ;  but  if  as  great  diversities  of  dia¬ 
lect  and  usage  were  held  allowable  in  good  English  as  were  exem¬ 
plified  in  Greek  and  Latin,  even  in ,  so-called  classical  times,  he 
would  have  been  saved  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trouble  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  collection  of  grammatical  errors.  If  the  English  really  be¬ 
trays  a  greater  tendency  to  such  errors  than  the  classical  languages, 
the  cause  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  what  Mr.  Harrison  regards  as 
its  grand  advantage — its  comparative  destitution  of  inflectional  forms ; 
in  consequence  of  which  there  arises  in  them  who  use  it  a  compara¬ 
tive  inaptitude  to  employ  with  constant  and  strict  appropriateness  the 
few  which  it  still  retains. 

But  we  hasten  to  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  forte  —  his 
collection  of  grammatical  errors  and  criticisms.  And  here,  to  sim¬ 
plify  matters,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  those 
drawn  from  the  Received  Version  of  the  Bible.  These  will  serve  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  critic’s  taste  and  judgment ;  and  will  answer  our 
purpose  the  better  from  being  so  perfectly  familiar  to  all  parties. 

“  In  Scripture,”  says  he,  “  the  Deity  is  sometimes  represented  un¬ 
der  the  neuter  gender, — ‘Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Rahab  and 
wounded  the  dragon  ?  ’  etc.  There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  thus  speak¬ 
ing  of  Deity  as  an  abstraction,  apart  from  all  human  distinctions. 
So,  again,  ‘Our  Father  vrhich,’  not  who,  ‘art  in  heaven,’  avoiding 
human  personality  and  paternity.” 

“  The  Americans  have  changed  which  into  who,  as  being  more  con¬ 
sonant  to  the  rules  of  Grammar.  ‘  This  (justly  observes  the  author 
of  Men  and  Manners  in  America)  is  poor  criticism,  for  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  use  of  the  neuter  pronoun  carried  wdth  it  a  certain 
vagueness  and  sublimity  not  inappropriate  in  reminding  us  that  our 
worship  is  addressed  to  a  Being  infinite  and  superior  to  all  distinctions 
applicable  to  material  objects.’  ” 

“  Just  criticism  ” !  Our  Father  in  heaven  is  in  English  of  the  neu¬ 
ter  gender ! !  « 
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Now  we  confess  we  remember  no  case  in  which  “the  Deity”  jg 
represented  in  Scripture  “under  the  neuter  gender.”  And,  until 
IMr.  Harrison  can  suggest  some  plainer  one  than  these,  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  think  that  the  peculiar  “vagueness  and  sublimity”  of  such 
an  idea  and  of  its  corresponding  expression  were  utterly  foreign  to 
the  minds  as  well  as  to  the  style  both  of  the  original  writers  and  of 
the  hhiglish  translators  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  are  an  invention 
of  heathen  or  of  modern  philosoj)liy.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Scriptures 
that  they  reveal  to  us  a  living  God,  not  an  abstract  “  Deity ;”  a  per¬ 
sonal  God,  not  a  mere  first  cause  or  universal  law ;  a  Father  in  hea¬ 
ven  watching  over  his  (//«!?)  children  with  paternal  care  and  more 
than  paternal  love.  In  such  views  we  see  nothing  degrading  to  God, 
but  everything  elevating,  ennobling,  comforting  to  man.  —  But  after 
all,  this  may  be  an  Americanism. 

As  to  the  first  passage  which  our  author  gives  in  proof  of  his  po¬ 
sition,  we  suppose  it  is  from  Isaiah  51:  9.  If  so,  the  pronoun  “it” 
has  for  its  antecedent,  not  Lord,  liut  arm  of  the  Lord.  This  pas¬ 
sage,  therefore,  can  afford  him  no  support  against  the  Americans. 

Neither  does  the  “  which  ”  in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  denote  the  neuter 
gender,  except  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  “  Uise,  Progress,  and 
Present  State  of  the  English  Language.”  One  feels  humbled,  to  be 
obliged  to  inform  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Hamilton,  that  at  the  time 
when  our  present  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made,  the  relative 
pronoun  tvhich,  w'as  referred  inditterently  to  persons  or  things,  and  to 
any  gender,  as  is  its  etymological  correspondent  still  in  the  cognate 
languages.  As  to  the  propriety  of  changing  it  to  who,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  an  abstract,  or  personal,  or  paternal  Deity  —  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  gender  at  all  —  for,  if  the  original  Greek  is  to  be  followed, 
(and  on  this  Mr.  Harrison  elsewhere  lays  great  stress),  the  relative, 
i.  e.  the  article,  is  unquestionably  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  in¬ 
deed  in  what  language  was  father  ever  conceived  of  “under”  any 
other  gender  ?  It  is  not  a  question  of  gender  at  all ;  but  simply  a 
question  whether  we  shall  now  pray  in  the  English  of  the  present 
day,  or  in  that  of  the  time  of  James  I. 

If  one  appeals  to  the  devout  and  solemn  associations  which  cluster 
around  an  old  familiar  form  of  words,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  in 
reply.  But  such  an  appeal,  if  he  made  it,  would  come  from  Mr. 
Harrison  with  an  ill  gi*ace ;  for  he  not  only  freely  criticises,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  familiar  language  of  the  received  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  openly  calls  in  question  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  daily  prayers  of  the  English  Church. 
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«  Give  onto  thy  servants  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give, 
that  hoA  our  hearts  may  be  set  to  obey  thy  commandments  and  also” 
etc.— [Collect.  Evening  Prayer.] 

«  The  term  both  is  ambiguous,  for  it  may  signify  the  hearts  of  both 
of  us.  [It  might  have  so  signified  in  Dean  Swift’s  congregation, 
when,  seeing  no  one  present  but  the  sexton,  the  facetious  Dean  be¬ 
gan  the  exhortation  with,  “Dearly  beloved  brother  Roger,”  etc.] 
Better,  ‘give  unto  thy  servants  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give,  that  our  hearts  may  both  be  set  to  obey  thy  commandments  and 
also,’  etc.” 

This  might  do,  if  “  hearts  ”  were  to  be  the  subject  of  the  verb  after 
“also,”  which  it  is  not.  As  it  is,  the  proposed  amendment  manifestly 
makes  a  bad  matter  worse  —  changes  an  ambiguity  into  a  solecism ; 
if,  indeed,  the  ambiguity  itself  is,  after  all,  certainly  removed.  The 
author  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  familiar  with  men  and  man¬ 
ners  in  America^  to  be  aware  that  the  “  Americans,”  in  the  exercise 
of  their  “  poor  criticism,”  by  simply  omitting  the  word  “  both,”  have 
avoided  ambiguity  and  solecism  both  together. 

Bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Harrison’s  theory  of  the  genders  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  article,  let  us  proceed  to  note  how  far  his  criticisms  upon  its  use 
are  thereby  enlightened.  We  shall  see  that  he  finds  slight  occasion 
for  the  application  of  his  own  elaborate  “  principles.” 

“  When  the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of 
the  people,”  etc.  Matt.  27:  1. 

“  In  cases  of  this  kind,  attention  to  the  original  text,  in  the  use  of 
the  article,  would  keep  us  from  error.  In  the  Greek  we  have  ot 
nQeo^vzeQoiy  and  in  the  English  we  ought  to  have,  the  elders.  The 
term  elders  in  this  passage,  without  having  the  definite  article  pre¬ 
fixed,  according  to  the  plainest  idiom  of  our  language,  has  a  very 
different  meaning  from  that  which  it  is  here  intended  to  convey ;  for 
if  we  say  that  elders  of  the  people  took  counsel,  we  mean  that  cer¬ 
tain  elders,  or  some  elders,  took  counsel,  which  might  be  five  out  of 
five  hundred ;  but  when  we  say,  the  elders,  we  mean  the  elders  as  a 
body,  a  class,  and  this  is  the  meaning  required.” 

Here  we  have  two  remarks  to  add :  First,  that  in  this  particular 
case  it  happens  by  a  sad  mischance  that  the  insertion  or  omission  of 
the  definite  article  before  elders  produces,  “  according  to  the  plainest 
idiom  of  our  language,”  quite  a  contrary  effect  to  that  above  alleged ; 
(for  neither  in  our  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  nor  in  the  best 
editions  of  the  English  Version,  is  there  any  comma  after  “  priests,” 
and  certfunly  there  is  no  need  of  any ;  and)  if  we  say  “  o/Z  the  chief 
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priests  and  elders  took  counsel,”  all  the  elders  will  certainly  be  un¬ 
derstood,  and  not  merely  the  elders  as  a  body  —  not  to  say  “  five, 
out  of  five  hundred  ”  of  them ;  while,  if  we  say  all  the  chief  priests 
and  the  elders,  etc.,  it  may  be  understood  that  perhaps  not  all  the 
elders,  but  only  the  elders  generally  took  counsel.  Second,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  text  is  expressly  appealed  to  as  a  safe  standard  in  this  and  all 
similar  cases.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  thirty-nine  verses 
before  that  above  criticised,  the  phrase  “  from  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  of  the  people”  occurs,  and  forty-one  verses  further  on,  again, 
“  with  the  scribes  and  elders ;”  in  both  of  which  cases  the  article  is 
at  least  as  necessary  (in  English)  before  elders  as  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  but  in  neither  of  them  is  it  inserted  before  the  Greek 
TrQsa^vTEQOi.  See  also  Mark  15: 1 ;  Acts  4:  5  ;  John  18: 3 ;  and  al¬ 
most  innumerable  other  passages,  where,  in  such  phrases  as,  “  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,”  “  the  elders  and  scribes,”  “  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees,”  etc.,  the  article  is  omitted  before  the  latter  noun  in 
the  Greek.  Indeed  its  omission  or  insertion  in  such  cases  seems, 
with  the  writers  of  the  N.  Testament,  to  have  been  purely  arbitrary. 

We  follow  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  next  passage,  “  And  they  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  apostles’  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread  and  in  prayers.”  Acts  2:  42. 

“  A  strange  inaccuracy  and  carelessness  characterize  the  whole  of 
this  passage.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  sound 
of  the  apostles’  doctrine,  which  might  mean  the  doctrine  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  apostle  or  of  all  the  apostles.  Secondly,  there  is  a  grammati¬ 
cal  error  in  the  phrase,  in  breaking  of  bread.  Thirdly,  there  is  a 
total  perversion  of  the  meaning  in  the  omission  of  the  definite  article 
before  fellowship,  before  breaking,  before  bread,  and  before  prayers ; 
for  the  definite  article  is  used  before  each  of  these  terms  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  either  in  Greek  or  English.  The  whole  passage  translated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original,  would  run  thus:  —  ‘And  they  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  doctrine  and  the  fellowship  of  the  apostles,  and  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  in  the  prayers.’  ” 

To  this  wre  answer  seriatim :  In  the  first  place,  must  we  then  aban¬ 
don  the  use  of  the  English  genitive  in  the  case  of  all  nouns  whose 
plural  ends  in  «  ?  So  it  would  seem ;  for  if  the  sound  of  the  genitive 
plural  may  be  mistaken  for  the  genitive  singular,  so  may  that  of  the 
genitive  singular  be  mistaken  for  the  genitive  plural ;  and  thus  we 
should  be  allowed  to  use  neither.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  some¬ 
times  the  connection  may  make  the  meaning  clear,  and  then  the  gen- 
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idve  form  may  be  used ;  for  we  beg  to  think  that  the  connection  of 
the  passage  cited  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  number  intend¬ 
ed.^  In  the  second  place,  we  admit  that  in  our  opinion,  the  phrase 
“in  breaking  of  bread”  is  not  the  most  eligible  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion,  but  in  regard  to  it  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  in  the  language 
has  always  been  divided,  and  it  can  hardly  be  branded  as  a  grammat¬ 
ical  error,  (except  on  a  priori  “  principles,”)  especially  when  the  age 
of  the  Translation  in  which  it  occurs  is  considered.  Thirdly,  there 
is  no  more  perversion  in  the  omission  of  the  article  before  fellowship 
than  before  doctrine.  Indeed  one  would  suppose  this  writer  to  have 
been  ignorant  that  the  article  before  the  English  genitive  belongs  to 
that  genitive  and  not  to  the  noun  with  which  it  is  in  regimen,  that 
the  article  cannot  stand  before  such  governing  noun  or  nouns,  but 
must  always  in  this  construction  be  left  to  be  understood.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  as  well  before  fellowship  as  before  doctrine  by  everybody 
who  understands  the  English  language  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
As  to  the  article  before  bread,  there  is  a  previous  question  to  be  set¬ 
tled  before  the  grammatical  question  in  the  English  can  be  raised. 
Every  one  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison’s  exegesis.  The  truth 
Ls,  that,  with  this  exception,  if  it  be  one,  and  allowing  the  fellowship 
spoken  of  to  be  the  apostles'  fellowship,  as  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  doubt, 
the  whole  passage,  as  it  stands  in  our  Translation,  would  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  sense  and  order  of  the  original  and  with  tlfe 
strictest  idioms  of  the  English  language,  if  only  the  repetition  of  “  in” 
were  omitted  before  “  breaking  of  bread  ”  and  befoi’e  “  prayers 
which  repetition,  by  the  way,  IMr.  Harrison  retains.  Yet,  says  he, 
“  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  passage  (in  the  received  version)  is  la¬ 
mentably  deficient  in  accuracy  of  expression.” 

“  And  are  choked  with  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life.” 
Luke  8:  14. 

“  I'he  cares  —  the  specific  cares  that  belong  to  this  life.”  So  says 
Mr.  Harrison.  Would  he  have  riches”  and  “  pleasures” 
also  ?  There  is  no  article  in  the  original  before  either  of  the  nouns. 
The  English  therefore  is  perfectly  faithful  to  the  original,  which  is 


^  We  might  have  added  that  when  Mr.  Harrison  says,  “  there  is  an  ambiguity 
in  the  sound  of  the  apostles’  doctrine,”  —  a  phrase  which  we  have  faithfully  cop¬ 
ied  with  all  the  marks  and  points  which  it  has  in  the  American  edition  of  his 
work,  —  he  has  himself  fallen  into  an  ambiguous  expression ;  for  his  words  might 
mean  that  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  doctrine  itself,  and  not  in  the  phrase  which  he 
probably  intends  to  quote.  But  we  would  not  follow  his  example  so  far  as  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  such  petty  criticism. 
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the  more  to  its  credit,  as  in  this  case,  the  current  Crerman,  Frendi^ 
Spanish,  and  Italian  versions  have  departed  from  the  strictness  of  the 
text.  The  sense  is  partitive  or  general,  not  definite  and  universal 
“  cares,”  i.  e.  “  certain  of  the  cares,”  different  perhaps  in  different 
cases ;  and  not  “  the  cares,”  i.  e.  “  the  cares  as  a  whole,”  and  always 
the  same. 

For  as  the  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under 
heaven  shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  heaven.”  Luke  17:  24. 

“  If  there  had  been  only  two  parts  under  heaven,  then  the  definite 
article  would  have  been  required ;  but  as  the  parts  are  indefinite,  it 
is  improper  to  limit  them  to  the  one  and  the  other,  as  if  there  were 
but  two  parts  only.” 

But  it  would  surely  be  quite  jejune  to  say  that  the  lightning  shines 
from  one  part  of  the  sky  to  another^  if  “  another  ”  is  taken  in  its 
proper  sense  for  some  other,  any  other,  which  might  be  one  of  the 
nearest  parts.  When,  however,  the  lightning  is  said  to  shine  from 
the  one  part  to  the  other,  of  course  we  understand  the  opposite,  the 
most  distant.  In  this  sense,  be  “  the  parts  ”  as  “  indefinite  ”  as  you 
please,  whatever  we  assume  as  a  starting  point,  there  can  be  but  one 
other  point  to  compare  with  it ;  and  this  we  think  clearly  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  question.^  Moreover,  the  definite  article 
stands  in  the  original  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  used  in  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  translations,  as  well  as  in  the  English — the 
German  employing  a  different  construction. 

But  nothing  seems  to  content  Mr.  Harrison.  He  quarrels  with 
the  following,  “  And  they  came  into  the  house  of  Baal,  and  the  house 
of  Baal  was  full  from  one  end  to  another.” 

“  If  the  house  of  Baal,  like  most  houses,  had  only  two  ends,  it 
might  be  full  from  one  end  to  the  other,  not  another,  which  implies 
one  end  of  many.” 

We  presume  that  the  house  of  Baal,  like  most  houses,  had  several 
ends,  extremities,  sides,  or  comers,  and  that  it  is  meant  that  it  was 
full,  not  merely  in  a  single  line  from  one  end  to  the  opposite,  but  from 
end  to  end  in  all  directions,  into  every  nook  and  comer.  Luther 
says,  “  in  alien  Enden.”  The  Hebrew  is  neb  rrs ,  literally  “  mouth 
to  mouth.”  The  object  manifestly  is,  not  as  in  the  former  instance 
to  express  great  distance,  but  to  indicate  great  expansion,  or  rather 
compact  fulness.  We  really  do  not  see  that  the  text  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Harrison’s  architectural  or  grammatical  emendation. 


1  This  seems  to  be  settled  beyond  dispute,  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  24; 
27,  where  the  East  and  the  West  are  expressly  designated  as  the  two  parts. 


Oeog  with  and  without  the  Article. 
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’AXrj9(ng  Osov  'Tibi  ovrog.  “  Truly  tins  was  the  Son  of  God.” 
“  Here  are  two  errors  —  the  first  in  the  words  the  Son,  wliich  expres¬ 
sion  is  definite  and  emphatic,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  indefinite 
and  indifferent;  the  second  in  the  words  “‘of  God,”  which  again, 
according  to  our  idiom  and  notion  of  the  Godhead,  is  definite,  when, 
according  to  the  real  words  and  the  meaning  of  the  centurion,  (who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  heathen,)  it  ought  to  have  been  indefi¬ 
nite,  the  word  Otov  never  being  used  in  Scripture,  without  the  article 
jov,  where  God,  the  God,  is  s])oken  of.” 

Here  is  certainly  an  astounding  statement  to  come  from  an  English 
clergyman,  a  fellow  of  (Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  a  grammarian ! 
Why,  to  omit  all  other  Cases  of  this  noun,  and  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  genitive,  so  as  to  keep  wdthln  the  strict  terms  of  the  propo¬ 
sition,  tlie  word  Obov  occurs  in  the  Xew  Testament  alone,  without 
the  article  lov,  in  nearly  200  instances,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  true  God  is  spoken  of.  The  very  same  phrase  as  that  here  com¬ 
mented  upon,  occurs  no  less  than  three  times,  when,  in  each  case,  vibi 
refers  to  the  same  subject,  viz. :  Christ,  and  Qtov  unquestionably 
means  the  true  God.  One  of  these  passages  occurs  only  eleven 
verses  after.  Matt.  27:  43 :  “  For  he  (i.  e.  Jesus)  said,  I  am  the  Son 
of  God;”  the  other  two  are,  one  in  Luke  1:  35,  where  the  angel 
Gabriel  says  to  IMary,  “  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee, 
ghall  be  called  the  Son  of  God,”  and  the  other  in  Kom.  1:  4,  “de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,”  etc.  Surely  the  apostle 
Paul,  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  Jesus  himself,  will  hardly  be  charged 
with  heathenish  notions,  and,  as  to  their  speaking  good  grammar,  Mr. 
Harrison  is  here  dealing  not  with  the  English,  but  the  Greek,  and  he 
expressly  appeals  not  to  his  so-called  absolute  “  principles,”  but  to 
facts.  Also  the  phrase  “  sons  of  God,”  occurs  many  times  where 
Qiov  without  the  article,  undoubtedly  means  the  true  God.  0£ou  is 
used  without  the  article,  in  the  phrase  “  of  the  living  God,”  at  least 
eight  times,  2  Cor.  3: 3  and  6;  16  ;  1  Tim.  3: 15 ;  Heb.  3: 12  and  11: 
81  and  12:  22  ;  1  Pet.  1:  23 ;  Rev.  7:  2.  It  is  also  similarly  used  in 
connection  with  the  word  Father  (and  that  without  being  raised  to 
the  “  peculiar  vagueness  and  sublimity  ”  of  the  neuter  gender)  some 
dozen  times ;  as  2  John  3 ;  2  Cor.  1:  2  and  14:  18 ;  Eph.  1:  2  and  6: 
23;  Phil.  1:  2 ;  Col,  1:  2 ;  2  Tim.  1:  2 ;  etc.  etc. 

Indeed  our  conclusion  would  be,  from  our  own  careful  examination 
—and  the  conclusion  is  nothing  new  in  the  critical  world— -that  the 
omission  of  the  article  before  0«otJ,  is  determined  by  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  proper  meaning  or  application  of  that  word,  but  in 
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general  simply  by  the  fact  that  the  word  with  which  it  is  in  r^imen, 
is  without  the  article.  The  article  is  indeed  sometimes  inserted 
fore  Qeov,  when  its  governing  word  has  no  article.  According  to  the 
received  text,  John  19:  7  would,  in  this  connection,  be  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind,  when  the  Jews  tell  Pilate,  to  his  exceedii^ 
terror,  on  eavtov  vlov  [rov]  Qeov  enoiriGeVy  that  Jesus  “  made  him¬ 
self  the  Son  of  God.”  But  many  of  the  best  manuscripts,  and  ah 
most  all  of  the  modem  editors,  omit  the  article  in  this  instance* 
There  is  also  one  passage  in  which  the  article  is  omitted  before  0«ov, 
although  it  is  inserted  before  the  governing  word,  while  QsoS  again 
unquestionably  means  the  true  €rod.  It  is  2  Pet.  1: 21,  ol  aym  Qeoi 
av&gojjToi,  “  holy  men  of  Gk)d.”  But,  as  the  article  is  not  repeated 
before  avd^qtonoi,  perhaps  this  does  not  properly  constitute  an  except 
tion. 

Whether,  therefore,  Mr.  H.  is  right  or  not,  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  passage — for  which,  it  is  true,  he  can  claim  the  authority  (tf 
Lowth  — -  certain  it  is  he  has  not  given  sufficient  reasons  for  it.  Ha 
has  not  convicted  our  English  translation  of  grammatical  error.  Inr 
to  other  than  grammatical  considerations,  it  is  not  for  us  at  present  to 
enter ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  in  passing  that,  as  to  the 
Roman  centurion  and  his  presumed  heathenish  notions,  they  do  not 
conclude  so  decisively  for  Mr.  H.,  as  he  seems  to  suppose.  How 
does  he  know  that  this  centurion  had  not  heard  of  the  claims  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  charges  against  him  in  the  sanhedrim,  as  well  as  the 
scribes  and  elders,  who,  eleven  verses  further  on,  use  the  same  phrase 
which  he  uses  ?  How  does  Mr.  H.  know  that  the  centurion  was  not 
present  when  Pilate  was  so  terror-stricken  at  the  announcement  made 
to  him  by  the  Jews,  just  before  the  crucifixion,  that  Jesus  claimed  to 
be  “  the  Son  of  God  ?  ”  How  does  he  know  even  that  the  centurion 
may  not  have  been  a  devout  man— a  believer  in  the  expected  Mes¬ 
siah  ?  Before  this,  we  read  of  a  centurion  who  loved  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  had  built  them  a  synagogue,  and  whose  faith  exceeded 
all  that  was  found  in  Israel.  And  soon  after,  we  meet  with  another 
centurion  who,  without  any  subsequent  special  Christian  instruction 
that  we  know  of,  was  already  in  the  habit  of  prayer  and  almsgiving 
accepted  with  God,  and  ready  with  open  arms  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

“  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them  off  and  cast  them 
from  thee,”  Matt.  18:  8.  Here,  “  them  ”  is  objected  to.  But  in  this 
case  again  our  Translators  have  only  too  zealously  followed  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  which  makes  use  of  the  plural  number  in  consequence  apparr 
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of  the  different  genders  of  the  antecedents.  Ostenrald  in  h» 
French  Version,  and  Diodati  in  the  Italian,  have  done  the  same ; 
while  the  Vulgate,  Martin  Luther,  and  the  Spanish  Version  of  Fa* 
ther  Scio,  have  substituted  for  the  plural  pronoun  the  masculine  sin* 
gnlar,  thus  referring  strictly  only  to  “  the  foot”  in  each  case. 

“The  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  up  to  [unto]  the  chief  priests 
and  to  [unto]  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  Mm  to  death-  and 
[shall]  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  shall  mock  him  and 
[shall]  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him  and  shall  kill  him.” 
Here  the  ambiguity  of  “they”  is  objected  to,  and  the  substitution  of 
“who”  is  proposed  as  an  emendation.  But  here  again  the  ori^al 
is  literally  rendered.  And  we  need  only  read  “they”  with  an  em- 
j^asis  to  make  the  sense  perfectly  clear;  an  advantage  of  which 
neither  the  original  nor  the  Vulgate  is  susceptible. 

The  same  objection  is  made  to  the  following :  “  And  they  did  all 
eat  and  were  filled,  and  they  took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained 
twelve  baskets  full.”  Here  too  the  original  is  scrupulously  followed ; 
except  that,  while,  as  in  the  former  passage,  the  pronoun  is  omitted 
by  the  Greek  idiom,  it  is  inserted  here  in  English,  although  it  might 
have  been  omitted  in  English  too.  If  it  had  been  omitted,  there 
would  indeed  have  been  no  ambiguity,  but  a  falsehood ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  its  insertion,  not  being  grammatically  required  and  seem¬ 
ing  therefore  to  stand  in  contradiction  to  that  falsehood,  naturally 
leads  to  the  true  sense ;  for  we  learn  from  John  6;  12,  that  it  was  the 
disciples  who  gathered  up  the  fragments  on  this  occasion. 

“  Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice,  and  at  mine  offering  which  I 
have  commanded  in  my  [mine]  habitation,  and  honorest  thy  sons 
above  me,  to  make  yourselves  fat  with  the  chiefest  of  all  the  offerings 
of  Israel  my  people  ?  ”  1  Sam.  2:  29.  “  There  is  in  this  sentence  a 
strange  confusion  of  persons,  and  an  extraordinary  abruptness  of 
transition.”  Yet  the  confusion  and  abruptness  are  precisely  the  same 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  all  the  leading  modem 
versions.  The  Septuagint  has  given  quite  a  different  reading  of  the 
whole  passage.  But  if  we  consider  that  a  part  was  addressed  to  Eli 
and  his  sons,  and  a  part,  in  its  very  nature,  to  Eli  separately,  we 
shall  find  the  whole  constructed  in  the  original  with  great  skill  and 
naturalness.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  seem  the  proper  office  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar  to  amend  the  Hebrew  text,  or  to  require  it  to  be  mis¬ 
translated. 

*  *  #  *  «  vrere  written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope*”  Rom.  15: 4.  “And 
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when  they  found  not  his  body,  they  eame  saying  that  they  had  also 
seen  a  vision  of  angels  which  said  that  he  was  alive.”  Mr.  Harrison 
maintains  that  “  might  have  ”  should  be  “  may  have” ;  and  that  “^Fas” 
should  be  “is” ;  and  this  in  accordance  with  one  of  his  favorite  “prin¬ 
ciples,”  on  which  he  very  frequently  takes  occasion  to  insist.  He 
says  that  might  refers  to  the  past,  and  may  to  the  present  or  future. 
Whereas  the  use  of  might  for  the  present  or  future  is  almost  as  fa¬ 
miliar  as  any  use  it  has ;  as,  “  he  might  at  any  time  if  he  would,” 
“  oh  that  I  might  know  the  truth !  ”  etc.  Besides,  in  both  cases  and 
others  like  them,  he  forgets  the  formal  effect  of  the  tense  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verb ;  thus,  “  are  written  that  we  may  have  hope,”  “  were 
written  that  w’e  might  have  hope.”  Such,  we  contend,  is  the  natural 
English  unencumbered  by  any  a  'priori  “  principles.”  And  as  for  the 
phrase,  “  said  that  he  was  alive,”  any  English  (or  at  least  any  Amer¬ 
ican)  ear  will  instantly  detect  how  unnatural  it  is  to  say,  “  which  said 
that  he  is  alive.”  Indeed,  Mr.  H.  hardly  dares  suggest  this  reading, 
but  would  alter  the  whole  construction  and  read,  “  saying,  he  is  alive.” 
This,  he  alleges,  is  in  strict  jiccordance  Avith  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
eum  vivere,  avxov  —  and  so  it  might  be  if  there  were  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  oratio  recta  and  the  oratio  obliqna ;  although,  in 
fact,  the  Greek  text  happens  to  read  ol  Xtyovaiv  avtov  f jr,  “  which 
say  that  he  is  alive.”  This  last,  however,  is  a  point  to  w'hich  Mr.  H. 
does  not  allude,  and  which  would  serve  no  purpose  in  illustration  of 
his  favorite  “  principle.” 

But  he  objects  to  the  also  in  the  latter  passage,  discoursing  in  this 
wise: 

“  We  cannot  connect  an  entity  wdth  a  nonentity.  The  sentence 
amounts  to  this :  they  did  not  do  a  certain  thing,  and  they  did  some¬ 
thing  besides.  If  we  strike  out  also,  the  passage  is  clear  and  con¬ 
sistent.  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  this  passage,  however,  require 
also  to  be  in  the  position  in  wdiich  we  find  it.” 

And  well  they  may ;  for,  though  we  do  not  see  w’hat  the  Latin 
should  have  to  do,  more  than  the  English,  writh  requiring  this ;  yet 
surely  simple  common  sense  Avould  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  original  text  and  in  the  English  Ver¬ 
sion,  also  and  all,  —  without  being  frightened  by  any  spectres  of  en¬ 
tities  or  nonentities.  It  is  a  case  of  obvious  ellipsis ;  “  and  when 
they  found  not  his  body,  they  came  saying  that  they  had  (not  only 
not  found  it,  but)  also  seen,”  etc. ;  i.  e.  one  fact  is  stated,  the  not 
finding  or  the  failure  to  find,  and  also  another  fact,  the  seeing,  etc. 

“  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
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persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  “  Though  one  rise  from 
the  dead.  Though  one  rose  means,  though  one  did  rise  at  some  for¬ 
mer  period.”  Yes,  if  you  are  sure  it  is  in  the  indicative  mood ;  oth¬ 
erwise  it  may  mean,  though  one  shotdd  rise  at  some  future  time. 

« If  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent.”  “  That 
is,  if  one  went  at  a  future  time,  which  is  intense  nonsense.” 

This  certainly  is  sharp  enough.  Yet  in  the  face  of  such  authori¬ 
tative  criticism,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  use  of  rose  and  went 
with  reference  to  a  subjunctive  future  is  good,  idiomatic,  and  often 
elegant  English.  And  nothing  is  wanting  in  either  of  those  passages 
to  make  them  pure,  consistent  English,  but  to  change  the  correspond¬ 
ing  mil  to  wouldy  which  any  one  may  see  would  leave  the  reference 
to  futurity  as  distinct  as  ever.  Our  Translators  retained  will^  prob¬ 
ably  because  the  original  has  the  Indicative  future,  while  the  verbs 
translated  rose  and  went  are  both  in  the  aorist  subjunctive.  Luther 
too  has  translated  these  last  words  by  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in 
German ;  while,  for  the  will,  he  has  in  one  of  the  cases  followed  the 
Greek  with  a  simple  future,  and  in  the  other  has  conformed  the 
phrase  to  the  German  idiom,  which  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  the 
English,  and  used  the  conditional  form. 

“  He  that  pricketh  the  ear  maketh  it  to  show  her  knowledge.” 
“  We  see  no  reason  for  it  in  one  place  and  her  in  the  other.” 

This  is  a  borrowed  criticism.  Its  supporters  seem  either  to  think 
that  her  is  in  the  objective  Case,  or  to  be  ignorant  that  its  was  not 
used  by  the  Translators  of  the  English  Bible,  but  thereof,  his,  or  her, 
instead  of  it.  A  strict  following  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  might  have  led 
them  to  use  his  as  the  genitive  of  it  in  all  cases.  But  though  they 
did  not  intend  to  personify  objects  of  the  neuter  gender  and  used  it 
fw  the  nominative  and  accusative  Cases,  yet,  as  the  genitive  its  was 
not  then  in  use,  they  seem  to  have  taken  in  its  stead  his  or  her,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  would  more  naturally  have  said  he  or  she  in  case  of 
personification.  Earth,  for  example,  would  more  naturally  be  per¬ 
sonified  in  the  feminine ;  consequently  we  find  such  phrases  os  the 
following:  “And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth  which  hath 
opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother’s  blood  from  thy  hand. 
When  thou  tillest  the  ground  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  to  thee  her 
strength.”  Gen.  4: 11,  12.  “And  the  earth  shall  remove  out  of  her 
place, ....  and  it  shall  be  as  the  chased  roe,”  etc.  And  so  in  a 
multitude  of  instances.  Of  charity,  which  Mr.  Harrison,  by  an  ori- 
^al  metaphor,  styles  a  “  maternal  virtue,”  it  is  said,  “  doth  not  be¬ 
have  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own.”  If  therefore  that  pa«« 
VoL.  VIIL  No.  32.  63 
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sage  in  the  Apocrypha  must  stand  corrected,  it  will  not  stand  alone. 
The  truth  is,  our  Translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  too  early  for 
some  modern  critics,  who  set  down  everything  which  is  not  actual 
usage  as  “  nonsense,”  or  at  least  as  solecism. 

“  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be 
found  even  to  fight  against  God.”  Acts  5: 39.  “  Lest  your  attempts 
to  put  down  and  silence  the  disciples  of  Jesus  be  of  such  a  nature 
with  reference  to  his  assumed  position,  as  to  exhibit  you  in  the  char¬ 
acter  even  of  fighters  against  God,  and  not  against  man  only,  grinm 
Hat  ‘&sogdx,oi  BVQtj&ijn,  lest  you  should  prove  even  God-jightenr 

“  It  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  sense  of  this  passage,  the  term 
even  should  have  followed  and  not  preceded  the  words  to  fight  ~~ 

‘  lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight  even  against  God.’  ”  And  yet  he  him¬ 
self  has  put  it  before  in  the  version  which  he  has  given  with  the  Greek 
in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  so  dangerous  is  it  for  some  to  play  with 
edged  tools. 

“  Sorrow  not  as  them  that  have  no  hope.”  1  Thess.  4:  13.  ‘’This 
sentence  made  out  would  be,  sorrow  not  as  them  sorrow  that  have  no 
liope.  As  they  sorrow,  not  as  them  sorrow.”  Yes ;  or,  “  even  as 
others  which  have  no  hope,”  might  do,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  the 
English  version. 

“  And  the  contention  was  so  great  among  them  that  they  departed 
asunder  one  from  another.”  Acts  15:  39.  “  As  Paul  and  Barnabas 
only  are  here  spoken  of,  they  departed  one  from  the  other,  not  one 
from  another ;  the  said  Paul  went  this  way  and  the  said  Barnabas 
that.  When  we  say  they  departed  one  from  another,  we  at  once 
plunge  into  plurality,”  —  and  much  more  in  the  same  strain  and  style ; 
all  which  might  have  been  spared,  had  the  writer  condescended  to 
consult  the  text  from  which  he  professes  to  quote.  That  reads: 
“  And  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them,  that  they  departed 
asunder  one  from  the  other.”  At  least  thus  it  stands  in  our  “Ameri¬ 
can”  Bibles.  Mr.  Harrison  assures  us,  in  his  Preface,  that  he  has 
not  set  up  men  of  straw  to  contend  with,  but  has  subjected  to  criticism 
only  actually  existing  errors.  Besides,  in  these  cases  he  puts  down 
the  chapter  and  verse,  which  he  has  neglected  to  do,  or  has  done  in¬ 
correctly,  or  his  printer  for  him,  in  some  other  cases.  Such  blunders 
in  citations  of  Scripture  are  very  common,  but  are  exceedingly  dis¬ 
reputable  particularly  in  a  clergyman.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this  last 
copied  verbatim  by  Professor  Fowler  in  his  work  on  the  English 
Language. 

But  our  readers  are  already  more  than  wearied  with  pursuing  this 
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sort  of  game.  Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  book,  however, 
ve  will  add,  that,  if  we  count  aright,  it  arraigns  in  all  some  forty-four 
passages  of  Scripture  as  containing  grammatical  errors.  Of  these  we 
have  here  reviewed  seventeen ;  and  our  readers  can  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  applied  on  one  side  and  the 
other.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-seven,  wre  think  fifteen  or  sixteen 
more  equally  capable  of  defence  were  there  a  demand  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  it.  There  remain,  therefore,  only  about  a  dozen 
cases  out  of  the  forty-four,  in  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  charge  of 
error  has  been  substantiated.  Of  course  a  far  greater  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  containing  alleged  grammatical  errors  are  drawn  together  from 
other  quarters,  and  it  may  be  that,  in  a  greater  proportion  of  those 
cases,  Mr.  Harrison’s  criticisms  are  correct;  —  sed  ex  pede  leonem. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

By  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

The  subject  of  Popular  Education,  is  exciting  increased  interest 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  No  subject  can  more  wor¬ 
thily  occupy  the  thoughts,  or  call  into  action  the  energies  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  in  their  individual  or  social  capacity.  The  cause  of  education 
is  eminently  the  cause  of  the  people.  It  is  the  cause  of  public  order 
and  virtue,  of  public  liberty  and  prosperity. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  inquire  into  the  Relation  of 
Government  to  Popular  Education ;  and  to  show,  that  it  is  among 
the  most  solemn  and  imperative  of  obligations  resting  on  a  govern¬ 
ment,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  thorough  instruction  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  community.  In  support  of  this  position,  we  shall  adduce 
three  principal  considerations.  The  line  of  argument  and  illustration 
which  we  intend  to  pursue,  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  propo¬ 
sitions  :  Popular  education  is  necessary,  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  for  it — first,  because  of  its  influence  on  na¬ 
tional,  family,  and  individual,  character  and  happiness;  secondly, 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  purity  and  perpetuity  of  our  civil 
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institutions ;  and,  thirdly,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests  of  the  community,  it  being  by  far  the  readiest  and  the  surest 
road  to  public  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  is  on  the  last  of  these  tojacs 
that  we  propose  to  dwell  most  in  detail,  in  the  present  discussion. 


First,  we  infer  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  sound  Christian  instruction  of  the  people,  because  of 
the  influence  of  education  on  character  and  happiness. 

That  education,  founded  on  Christianity  and  impregnated  with  its 
principles,  is  adapted  to  elevate  the  character  and  promote  the  hap* 
piness  of  its  possessors,  is  a  truth  attested  by  universal  experience. 
It  has  ever  been  the  great  promoter  of  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  It  is  the  parent  of  virtue, 
industry,  and  order,  and  essential  to  the  full  benefits  of  gospel  preach* 
ing.  The  want  of  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  extreme  profligacy, 
improvidence  and  misery,  which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  laboring 
classes  in  many  countries. 

A  comparison  between  the  Irish  and  Scottish  peasantry  would,  of 
istelf,  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  general  fact.  Among  the  former, 
we  behold  little  else  than  sloth,  destitution,  crime,  and  misery ;  among 
the  latter,  even  those  who  are  in  the  worst  comparative  circumstan¬ 
ces,  a  degree  of  comfort,  the  fruit  of  industry  and  order,  is  every¬ 
where  observable.  To  what  is  this  difference  to  be  ascribed  ?  The 
Irish  possess  as  vigorous  constitutions,  and  are  as  capable  of  hard 
labor,  as  the  Scotch.  In  the  two  great  physical  elements  of  pros¬ 
perity  —  soil  and  climate  —  Ireland  has  a  clear  advantage  over  Scot¬ 
land.  The  question,  then,  returns  upon  us,  to  what  is  the  difference 
in  their  social  condition  to  be  ascribed  ?  Something,  doubtless,  is  to 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  misgovernment  in  Ireland.  But,  after 
making  every  allowance  on  that  score,  that  truth  and  candor  can  re¬ 
quire,  the  difference  is  yet,  beyond  a  peradventure,  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  the  one  case,  and  the  want 
of  it  in  the  other.  No  other  cause  can  be  named,  adequate  to  the 
effect,  and  consequently,  to  assign  any  other,  would  violate  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of 
common  sense.  In  Ireland,  the  education  of  the  poor  is  deplorably 
neglected.  Few  of  them  can  either  read  or  write ;  and  most  of  them 
are  ignorant  of  nearly  everything  which  it  most  befits  a  rational  and 
accountable  creature  to  understand.  In  Scotland,  an  order  of  things 
essentially  different,  exists.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  person  who  has 
not  some  education.  Schools  exist  in  every  parish.  The  means  of 
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knowledge  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest  classes.  The 
result,  in  each  case,  is  such  as  must  always  take  place  under  the  like 
circumstances. 

Another  illustrious  example  of  the  humanizing  power  of  Christian 
education  is  seen  in  the  history  of  those  mountain  parishes  in  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  celebrated  Oberlin,  —  a 
name  embalmed  in  every  philanthropic  and  pious  heart.  We  behold 
there  a  transformation,  wonderful  as  the  scenes  of  an  Eastern  ro¬ 
mance,  wrought,  within  the  brief  period  of  a  few  years,  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  condition  of  an  entire  people.  We  see  them  rescued  from  the 
accumulated  evils  of  ignorance,  vice  and  poverty,  and  raised  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  competence. 
We  perceive  industry,  order,  contentment,  and  all  the  social  and  moral 
virtues,  enthroned  in  the  heart  and  shining  in  the  life,  where  but  a 
few  years  before  the  whole  social  fabric  was  the  sport  and  prey  of 
every  capricious  and  malignant  passion.  We  behold  a  desolate  wil¬ 
derness,  over  w  hich  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  like  the  pall  of  death,  has 
brooded  for  centuries,  suddenly  converted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
with  the  freshness  of  Eden  covering  the  scene,  and  the  smile  of  hea¬ 
ven  gilding  the  prospect.  And  what  are  the  agents  that  effected  this 
amazing  revolution  ?  Learning  and  Religion,  those  guardian  angels, 
that  watch,  with  spirit  ever  w'akeful  and  benignant,  over  the  happiness 
of  mortals.  Christian  education  was  the  sole  source  of  the  change, 
and  of  the  long  and  rich  train  of  blessings  that  followed  thereupon. 

Nor  is  education  less  benign  in  its  influence  on  families,  than  on 
communities.  Few  contrasts  can  be  imagined  stronger  than  that 
which  exists  betw^een  an  enlightened  and  well  ordered  Christian  fam¬ 
ily,  and  a  family  enveloped  in  the  dark  and  putrid  atmosphere  of 
ignorance;  between  the  dignity,  refinement  and  happiness,  which 
mark  the  domestic  relations  on  the  one  side,  and  the  brutal  passions 
and  haggard  wretchedness  that  reign,  with  undisputed  and  terrific 
sway,  on  the  other.  How  appalling  is  the  picture  of  the  ferocity'  and 
miseiy  of  a  family  destitute  of  religious  and  mental  culture !  Paren¬ 
tal  menaces  and  imprecations ;  filial  strife,  rudeness  and  insubordina¬ 
tion  ;  a  total  blank,  as  it  respects  intellectual  pursuits  and  pleasures ; 
none  of  the  interest  of  imparting  knowdedge  or  receiving  it ;  no  pleas¬ 
ant  reciprocations  of  mental  stores  already  acquired ;  the  luminaries 
of  the  spiritual  heaven  extinguished ;  no  spot,  in  the  whole  social  ter¬ 
ritory,  clear  of  the  dark  fog  of  ignorance ;  the  redeeming  mediation 
of  Christ  unknown  ;  the  solemn  realities  of  eternity  wholly  obscured 
in  the  shade ;  the  conscience  stupefied ;  the  discriminations  of  duty 
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indistinct ;  the  passions  brutalized ;  the  affections  debased,  or  extin* 
guished ;  no  parental  love,  unmixed  with  vulgar  harshness,  on  the  one 
side,  and  no  true  filial  respect  felt  or  shown  on  the  other,  but  a  mntnal, 
unmitigated,  incessant  coarseness  of  manners  and  language; — these 
are  some  of  the  lines  in  which  truth  requires  the  picture  to  be  drawn. 
How  striking,  how  beautiful  the  contrast,  afforded  by  the  picture  of  a 
household  under  the  power  of  a  genuine  Christian  nurture !  Just  m 
proportion  as  Christian  education  sheds  its  genial  influence  on  fam¬ 
ilies,  it  will  have  the  effect  to  exalt,  refine  and  hallow  the  domestic 
relations ;  to  convert  them  into  unfailing  sources  of  the  purest  enjoy* 
ment ;  and  to  render  them  conducive  to  the  highest  end  of  our  being. 

Personal  dignity  and  happiness  are  no  less  promoted  by  education 
than  national  and  social  elevation  and  felicity.  Silly,  atheistical  ran¬ 
ters,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  who,  in  their  impions 
ravings,  elevate  savage  over  civilized  life.  But  none  but  a  fool,  a 
knave,  or  a  madman,  would  contend,  that  the  barbarian  warrior  num¬ 
bering  his  scalps,  or  the  ignorant  drone  in  civilized  countries,  whose 
pleasures,  as  Paley  truly  says,  are  scarcely  superior  to  those  of  an 
oyster,  are  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level,  in  these  respects,  with 
Newton,  investigating  the  law’s  which  bind  the  planets  in  their  orbits ; 
with  Locke,  affixing  their  just  limits  to  the  powers  of  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding;  with  Franklin,  teaching  the  lightning  to  obey  his  will; 
with  Milton,  soaring  to  the  sublimest  regions  of  poetry ;  or  with  Wil- 
berforce,  arousing  the  British  Senate  with  his  eloquence.  Christian 
education  confers  even  upon  the  poor  a  quickness  of  conscience,  a 
strength  of  principle,  an  erectness,  independence  and  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter,  which  place  them  on  an  eminence,  whence  they  can  look  down 
upon  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  multitudes  that  throng  the 
cheerless  vales  of  ignorance  below.  They  are  often  elevated  to  a 
region  far  above  the  clouds  and  storms,  w’hich  darken  the  horizon, 
and  oppress  the  hearts,  of  the  less  intelligent  and  virtuous  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  They  stand  in  a  relation  to  these  somewhat  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  loyal  seraph  in  reference  to  the 
recreant  crew  of  angels,  by  whom  he  w’as  surrounded  and  solicited  to 
rebellion ;  and  of  whom  Milton,  extolling  his  independence,  firnmess 
and  elevation  of  purpose,  says : 


“  So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unscduced,  unterrified. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 
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Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  single  From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed, 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turned 
On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doomed.” 


How  Christian  knowledge  secures  this  elevation  is  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood.  “  It  expands  the  mind,  exalts  the  faculties,  refines  the 
taste  of  pleasure,  and  opens  numerous  sources  of  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  being  continually  solicited  by  the  infinence  and 
irritation  of  sensible  objects,  the  mind  can  retire  within  herself,  and 
expatiate  in  the  cool,  quiet  walks  of  contemplation.  These  are  self- 
created  satisfactions,  always  within  our  reach.  They  spring  up  spon¬ 
taneously,  unsolicited,  unborrowed,  and  unbought.”  [Robert  Hall.] 
During  the  intervals  of  labor  in  the  week,  and  the  longer  interval 
afforded  by  the  Christian  Sabbath,  persons,  without  any  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  knowledge  or  religion,  if  they  are  of  a  cold  and  torpid 
temperament,  generally  pass  the  time  in  utter  inanity ;  eitlier  sleep¬ 
ing  it  away,  or  sunk  into  a  listless,  unreflecting  dulness,  in  which  the 
mind  is  far  less  active  than  in  actual  sleep.  Or,  if  they  are  of  a  more 
lively  turn,  they  betake  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  vulgar  merriment, 
— the  profane  scoff,  the  ribald  jest,  the  coarse  repartee ;  or  they  take 
refuge  in  those  gross,  sensual  pleasures,  which  are  more  hurtful,  both 
to  themselves  and  others,  than  utter  vacuity  of  thought  and  emotion. 
Not  so  with  men,  in  w  hom  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  religion  were 
sown  and  took  root  in  early  childhood,  gradually  shooting  up  into 
plants,  which  have  since  been  constantly  unfolding  their  beauties  to 
the  sun,  and  whose  fruit  now  appears  in  all  its  fair  proportions,  en¬ 
gaging  colors  and  mellow  ripeness.  Reading,  meditation,  innocent 
amusements  and  elevating  social  pleasures  fill  up  the  leisure  hours 
of  such  persons;  and  the  Sabbath,  —  that  distinctive  and  glorious 
feature  in  the  Christian  economy, — is  devoted  to  occupations  alike 
profitable  to  themselves  and  honorable  to  its  Author. 


Secondly,  Jfe  infer  the  obligation  of  government  to  make  adequate 
and  effective  provision  for  instructing  and  training  all  the  citizens  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  from  the  connection  of  popular  education  with 
the  purity  and  perpetuity  of  our  civil  institutions. 

This  is  an  argument  of  great  force  and  cogency ;  but  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  dismiss  it  with  a  very  brief  consideration.  To  the  citi- 
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zens  of  the  United  States  is  committed  the  charge  of  mmntaining 
those  free  institutions  which  it  cost  our  forefathers  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  establish  —  institutions  which  are  at  once  the  pride  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  Yes,  and  we  say  it  in  no 
spirit  of  vain-glorious  boasting,  but  with  a  deep  impression  of  the 
responsibility  which  our  position  involves ;  we  stand  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence  such  as  few  nations  have  ever  occupied.  We  are  as  a  city 
upon  a  hill,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  us  —  one  portion  regarding  us  with  anxious,  but  trembling 
hope,  the  other  with  a  fiendish  desire  to  see  our  prospects  blasted,  our 
honor  prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  our  greatness  and  very  existence 
among  the  things  that  were.  Our  fall  will  be  the  triumph  of  despo¬ 
tism  and  the  knell  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  The  same  pile 
of  ruins  in  which  our  Constitution  lies  entombed,  will  cover  the  ar¬ 
dent  hopes  and  cherished  expectations  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
everywhere.  To  maintain  our  free  institutions,  then,  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  them  unimpaired  to  posterity,  is  no  light  trust,  to  be  committed 
to  rash  hands  and  rasher  heads.  It  is  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  em¬ 
pires.  In  its  issue  are  involved,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  a  trust 
most  solemn  in  its  nature,  and  the  due  execution  of  it  demands,  in 
every  citizen,  knowledge,  judgment  and  virtue,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
vigilance  and  independence.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  our  poli¬ 
tical  fabric  is  encompassed  with  dangers,  and  that  there  are  elements 
of  destruction  at  work  among  us,  Avhich,  if  left  to  operate  without 
check  or  control,  must  in  the  end  ensure  its  fall.  We  speak  not  this 
as  politicians.  We  do  not  even  allude  here  to  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  which,  in  the  minds  of  many,  recently  threatened 
such  disastrous  results.  The  dangers  to  which  we  allude,  spring  from 
our  circumstances.  They  are  inherent  in  our  political  organization 
as  a  nation,  and  our  moral  constitution  as  men.  They  are,  therefore, 
wholly  irrespective  of  political  parties,  as  well  as  of  local  and  tem¬ 
porary  excitements.  These  dangers  are  numerous  and  multiform; 
but  the  two  whose  influence  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  are,  in  our  opinion, 
the  facility  with  wdiich  foreigners  are  admitted  to  vote  at  our  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  loss  of  a  proper  intelligence  of  judgment,  and  a  proper 
independence  of  action  in  our  own  people,  resulting,  necessarily,  in 
an  undue  and  dangerous  susceptibility  of  being  swayed  by  artful,  sel¬ 
fish,  and  unprincipled  party  leaders. 

Let  us  here  guard  against  misapprehension.  We  have  had,  and 
still  have,  many  naturalized  citizens,  whose  talents  and  virtues  are 
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an  ornament  to  our  country ;  men  of  enlightened  views  and  devoted 
patriotism ;  men,  sound  to  the  core  in  their  political  and  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  forward  in  every  patriotic  enterprise  ;  men,  whose  public 
services  are  a  part  of  our  national  glory,  and  who  are  justly  regarded 
as  among  the  pillars  of  the  State.  It  is  not  of  such  that  we  speak. 
We  refer  to  that  overflowing  tide  of  immigration,  which  disgorges  on 
our  shores  its  annual  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Europe’s 
most  degraded  population  —  men  without  knowledge,  without  virtue, 
without  patriotism,  and  with  nothing  to  lose  in  the  result  of  any  elec¬ 
tion.  Look  at  the  statistics  of  immigration  into  this  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  among  us  about  5,000,000  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  including  their  immediate  descendants.  Not  less  than  a  million 
have  landed  on  our  soil  within  the  last  five  years.  And  such  is  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  these  accessions,  and  such  the  strength  and  per¬ 
manence  of  the  causes  operating  to  produce  it,  that  it  is  quite  safe  to 
predict,  that  the  number  of  foreign  immigrants  arriving  among  us 
during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  will  not  fall  below  5,000,000.  In  that 
case,  we  shall  then  have  a  foreign  population  of  10,000,000  in  the 
midst  of  us,  equal  to  half  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  entire  Union, 
—a  state  of  things  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this,  or,  as  we 
believe,  of  any  other  country.  Are  these  persons  fit  depositaries  of 
political  pow'er  ?  Have  they  any  of  that  knowledge  of  our  form  of 
government,  or  that  attachment  to  our  institutions,  w’hich  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  safe  exercise  ?  Surely  there  is  danger,  there  must  be  dan¬ 
ger,  impending  over  us,  from  this  source,  as  wrell  as  from  the  other. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  each  ?  The  proper  remedy  for  the 
former  of  these  dangers,  would  be  a  change  in  our  naturalization 
laws ;  but  such  a  change  can  scarcely  be  anticipated.  The  only  prac¬ 
ticable  antidote  to  this,  the  only  effectual  safe-guard  against  the  other, 
the  only  sure  palladium  of  our  liberties,  is  so  thorough  an  education 
of  all  our  citizens,  both  native  and  foreign,  as  shall  nullify  the  dan¬ 
gerous  element  in  immigration,  and  secure  in  the  natives  of  the  soil, 
true  independence  of  thought  and  action. 

Our  very  freedom  will  prove  our  bane,  unless  the  people,  the  origi¬ 
nal  source  of  all  power,  are  so  far  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  various  functions  of  power  aright.  Universal  suffrage,  like 
many  other  things  in  this  contradictory  world,  is  either  a  blessing  or 
a  curse,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  a  blessing  to  a  nation 
whose  citizens  use  it  with  intelligence ;  it  would  be  a  curse  to  any 
people  so  far  wanting  in  that  attribute,  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
made  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  demagogues.  It  is  possi- 
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ble  that  a  nation  may  be  well  governed,  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  ignorant ;  but  it  must  be  a  government  in  which  the  people  have 
no  voice.  Russia  is  governed  with  ability;  but  what  imagination 
can  paint  the  horrid  scenes  that  would  ensue,  upon  the  sudden  intro¬ 
duction  there  of  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  ?  Freedom  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  the  most  terrible  of  curses.  It  would 
become  an  instrument  of  destruction  to  be  dreaded  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  was  possessed.  No,  the  ability  to  reflect,  ex¬ 
amine  and  judge,  and  the  possession  of  elevated  virtue,  each  attain¬ 
able,  for  the  most  part,  only  through  the  agency  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  are  essential  to  the  safe  enjoyment  and  useful  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  freemen.  Intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  bulwarks  of  a 
free  government.  In  proportion  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  illumi¬ 
nation  will  be  our  chances  of  surviving,  in  the  vigor  of  perpetual  man¬ 
hood,  the  operation  of  those  causes  which  have  undermined  all  pre¬ 
ceding  republics.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  importance  of 
education  is  increasing  every  year  in  proportion  to  the  vast  influx  of 
foreign  voters,  the  increase  of  our  native  population,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  people  over  a  wider  territory. 

A  development  of  the  causes  wdiich  have  given  strength  and  sta¬ 
bility  to  China  would  be  both  pertinent  and  instructive  here.  "We 
may  not  attempt  such  a  labor  now,  but  we  cannot  forbear  an  allusion 
to  the  subject  in  passing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sea  and 
the  mountain  barriers  by  which  China  is  surrounded,  the  unwarlike 
character  of  her  neighbors,  her  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
her  vigilant  police,  the  eligibility  of  all  to  the  trusts  and  dignities  of 
office,  and  her  rigid  system  of  official  responsibility,  have  all  had  their 
share  in  the  result.  But  these  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  most  powerful  agent,  beyond  all  question,  is  the 
EDUCATION  OP  HER  PEOPLE.  We  Speak  here  not  so  much  of  the 
education  received  in  schools,  as  of  that  which  consists  in  early,  con¬ 
stant,  vigorous  and  efficient  training  of  the  disposition,  manners, 
judgment  and  habits  both  of  thought  and  action.  The  sentiments 
held  to  be  appropriate  to  man  in  society  are  imbibed  in  infancy,  and 
iterated  and  reiterated  through  the  whole  of  subsequent  life.  The 
manners  considered  becoming  in  adults,  are  sedulously  taught  in 
childhood.  The  habits,  regarded  as  conducing  to  individual  advance¬ 
ment,  social  happiness,  and  national  repose  and  prosperity,  are  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  utmost  diligence.  In  a  word,  the  whole  channel  of 
thought  and  feeling  for  each  generation  is  scooped  out  by  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  stream  always  fills,  but  rarely  overflows  its  em- 
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bankments.  The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  acquaint  the  people 
with  their  personal  and  political  duties ;  —  and  herein  they  set  us  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  The  sixteen  discourses  of  the  Imperial 
moralist, — Yong-tching,  —  are  read  twice  every  moon  to  the  whole 
empire. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Roberts,  ISIr.  Gutzlaff,  and  other  intelli¬ 
gent  travellers,  that  the  Literary  Institutions  of  China  are  the  pillars 
that  give  stability  to  her  government.  Her  military  forces  are  quite 
inadequate  to  hold  together  her  numerous  and  extensive  provinces. 
Her  soldiers,  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence  and  protection,  are  little 
better  than  dead  men ;  and  wxre  they  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the 
living,  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  empire  would  not  be  sensibly 
affected.  The  greatness  and  repose  of  China  are  chiefly  attributable 
to  her  peculiar  literaiy  institutions.  Wealth  and  rank  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  influence  here,  as  elsew  here ;  but  their  relative  power  is  far 
less  than  in  most  other  governments.  As  a  general  rule,  learning, 
while  it  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  all  who  aspire  to  official 
station,  is  sure  to  command  respect,  influence,  and  distinction.  A 
way  is  thus  opened,  w'hereby  every  gifted  and  ambitious  youth  may 
rise  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  State  —  the  throne  only  excepted. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  the  most  eminent  statesmen  are  usually  those 
who  have  risen  by  intellectual  efforts.  They  are  at  once  the  philos¬ 
ophers,  teachers,  and  rulers  of  the  land.  Power  —  high  official  rank 
—  is  the  dazzling  prize,  held  out  to  intellectual  superiority.  At  reg¬ 
ularly  recurring  periods,  examinations  are  held,  to  which  crowds  flock 
from  every  quarter  of  the  imperial  dominions,  none  being  denied 
admission  to  these  literary  probations,  except  servants,  lictors,  play¬ 
actors,  and  priests.  These  examinations  are  designed  to  elicit  and 
make  manifest  the  “  true  talent  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  its  ulte¬ 
rior  application  to  affairs  of  State.  The  results  are,  a  stable  throne ; 
a  country  enjoying  an  unusual  degree  of  internal  quiet ;  a  population 
mild,  peaceful,  obedient,  cheerful,  and  industrious ;  and  a  perpetuity 
of  national  existence,  unparalleled  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  Chinese  goverment,  then,  the  purest  despotism  on  earth,  is 
upheld  and  perpetuated  by  Education.  How  forcible  the  argument 
thence  derived  in  favor  of  this  exalted  and  exalting  power.  And  if 
it  has  force  as  applicable  to  such  a  country  as  China,  it  applies,  a 
fortiori,  to  civil  institutions,  founded,  as  ours  are,  on  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality,  and  depending,  confessedly,  on  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  for  their  security,  permanence,  and  vigor. 
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Thirdly,  We  infer  the  ohUgation  of  Government  to  provide  schooU 
for  the  people,  because  of  their  connection  with  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  State  —  Education  being  the  readiest  and  surest  road  to  public 
prosperity  and  wealth. 

The  arguments  hitherto  insisted  on  —  potent  and  impregnable  as 
they  are  —  constitute  a  vantage-ground,  which  we  may  surrender, 
and  still  make  good  our  position.  We  are,  indeed,  now  about  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  lower  principle  of  our  nature,  but  not,  perhaps  less  power¬ 
ful  or  energetic  —  we  mean  the  love  of  property.  The  desire  of 
gain  is  a  master  spring  of  human  action.  The  farmer  produces  to 
sell.  The  mechanic  fabricates  to  sell.  The  merchant  buys  to  sell. 
The  laborer  sells  his  time.  The  professional  man  sells  his  skill. 
And  even  the  scholar  trims  the  midnight  lamp,  that  he  may  sell  the 
productions  of  his  genius.  Can  this  instinct,  so  universal,  so  deeply 
seated,  and  of  such  potential  energy,  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  educa¬ 
tion?  We  think  it  can.  We  think  it  ought.  We  think  it  will. 
Why  are  poor  teachers  ever  tolerated  ?  Because,  and  only  because, 
they  work  cheap.  Convince  parents  that  cheap  education  is  bad 
economy,  as  well  as  bad  philosophy,  and  the  very  same  motive  that 
now  inclines  them  to  employ  the  incompetent  teacher,  will  then  com¬ 
pel  them  to  repudiate  him. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  most  liberal  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  instruction,  is  its  expensiveness.  This  objection  we 
meet  with  a  counter  proposition,  which,  if  it  can  be  maintained,  ne¬ 
cessarily  refutes  it.  Our  proposition  is  this.  Universal  education, 
whatever  its  cost  may  be  to  a  nation,  so  far  from  being  an  expense, 
is  an  actual  gain  in  dollars  and  cents. 

It  is  so,  in  the  first  place,  by  its  effects  on  legislation.  An  undeni¬ 
able  connection  exists  between  the  intelligence  of  a  nation,  and  its 
laws.  Nor  is  the  relation  less  close  and  significant  between  a  nation’s 
legislation,  and  its  wealth.  Wise  laws,  by  quickening  ingenuity,  en¬ 
couraging  industry,  and  securing  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  fruits, 
tend  powerfully  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  country,  and  to  swell 
the  tide  of  national  prosperity.  Who  can  calculate  the  riches  often 
derived  to  a  country,  from  a  judicious  course  of  policy  in  reference 
to  any  one  important  interest,  or  even  from  the  operation  of  a  single 
wise  law  ?  Look  at  those  extended  systems  of  internal  improvement 
which  have  doubled,  and  even  quadrupled,  the  wealth  of  some  of  the 
States  of  this  Union.  Look  at  the  law  which  secures  to  the  author 
of  any  useful  invention,  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  invented.  How  has  it  stimulated  human  ingenuity !  What 
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aridunetic  can  calculate,  what  scale  can  measure,  the  activity  and  en¬ 
terprise  it  has  diffused  through  the  community,  the  degree  in  which 
it  has  augmented  the  productive  labor  of  the  country,  and  the  untold 
riches  it  has  thus  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  nation  ?  ^ 

View  this  subject  in  another  aspect.  Select  any  period  of  the 
world’s  history  —  antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  or  modern  times  —  and 
compare  with  each  other  the  nations  then  existing.  Compare  Eng¬ 
land  with  France,  France  with  Spain,  Spain  with  Morocco,  and  Mo¬ 
rocco  with  the  kingdoms  of  interior  Africa.  Compare  the  same 
country  with  itself,  at  different  eras  of  its  history ;  Italy,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  before  and  after  the  revival  of  letters.  We  shall  find  that  the 
connection  is  not  more  inseparable  between  light  and  the  sun,  between 
the  shadow  and  its  object,  than  that  w’hich  exists,  and  ever  must  ex¬ 
ist,  between  national  prosperity  and  good  laws,  and  between  good  laws 
and  general  intelligence. 

Visit  once  more,  in  illustration  of  this  point,  the  scene  of  Oberlin’s 
labors.  That  extraordinary  man  was  the  lawgiver  of  his  people,  as 
well  as  their  pastor;  their  temporal,  not  less  than  their  spiritual, 
guide.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  he  found  the  people 
sunk  to  the  lowest  level  on  the  scale  of  moral  and  social  existence. 
Few  of  their  schoolmasters  could  write ;  some  of  them  could  not  even 
read  with  fluency.  Their  ignorance  had  resulted  in  a  degree  of  rude¬ 
ness,  indigence,  and  misery,  absolutely  appalling;  But  nothing  could 
deter  this  excellent  man  from  attempting  their  reform.  He  entered 
upon  his  work  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  the  W'isdom  of  a  sage,  and 
the  patience  of  a  devotee.  He  instructed  them  not  only  in  religion 
and  science,  but  also  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  He 
taught  them,  practically,  the  principles  of  political  economy.  What 
was  the  result?  In  a  few  years,  the  rude  mountaineers  had  ex¬ 
changed  their  wretched  hovels  for  comfortable  cottages,  and  their 
scanty  ra^s  for  decent  apparel.  Their  barren  rocks  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  fruitful  fields.  Manufactories  had  been  established.  A 
small  but  prosperous  commerce  had  been  commenced.  Roads  had 
been  constructed.  Schools  had  been  instituted.  An  agi-icultural  so¬ 
ciety  had  been  formed ;  and  industry,  contentment,  and  plenty,  smiled 
throughout  the  valley,  and  cheered  the  abode  of  every  cottager. 
Behold  the  triumph  of  Christian  education  I  and  read  in  it  the  im¬ 
portant  lesson,  that  it  is  a  pecuniary,  as  well  as  moral,  gain.  The 
most  abundant  proof  exists,  that  uneducated  labor,  is  comparatively 
unprofitable  labor.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  obtained 
statements  from  large  numbers  of  master  manufacturers,  covering  a 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  32.  64 
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series  of  years,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  increased  wages  were 
found  in  connection  with  increased  intelligence,  just  as  certably  as 
increased  heat  raises  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  Not  the  mob. 
fertile  soil,  not  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  can  make  a  nation  rich  with* 
out  intelligence.  Who  ever  had  a  more  fertile  soil  than  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ?  Who  ever  handled  more  silver  and  gold  than  the  Spaniards? 
The  universal  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  is  the  only  true 
source  of  opulence. 

An  active,  spirited,  intelligent  body  of  laborers,  in  every  depart* 
ment  of  industry,  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  high  state  of  national 
prosperity.  But,  such  a  condition  can  never  coexist  with  general 
ignorance.  “  For  it  is  not  nature  alone  that  makes  the  man.  The 
living  spark  can  be  first  kindled  only  by  schools.  It  is  the  school 
that  quickens  curious  thought,  fills  the  mind  with  principles  of  science, 
and  stalls  the  inventive  and  creative  powers  into  action.  Therefore 
we  say,  push  the  schools  to  the  highest  possible  limit  of  perfection. 
Spare  no  pains,  count  no  expense.  Let  every  talent,  every  type  of 
genius,  in  every  child,  be  watched  and  nurtured  by  the  State,  as  by 
a  mother  watching  for  the  signs  of  promise  in  her  sons.”*  Rely  upon 
it,  that  the  State,  which  could  find  the  readiest  road  to  wealth,  must 
regard  it  as  among  the  very  first  of  her  duties,  to  develop  the  pro¬ 
ductive  genius  and  energy  of  her  people.  No  waste  that  society  can 
suffer,  will,  in  the  end,  prove  so  expensive,  as  the  waste  of  talent  and 
creative  skill.  “  If,”  says  Dr.  Bushnell,  giving  utterance  to  a  striking 
thought  in  a  striking  manner,  “  if  you  can  give  to  one  man  the  power 
of  three,  then  you  have  three  for  production,  and  only  one  for  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  readiest  way,  therefore,  to  make  a  city  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  swell  to  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  is  to  make  the  ten 
thousand  worth  thirty  thousand,  by  the  stimulus  of  a  right  education. 
Nor  need  you  be  concerned  beforehand,  how  the  ten  thousand  will 
impart  a  threefold  value  to  their  labors.  They  will  determine  that 
for  themselves.  Given  so  much  of  manhood  as  a  creative  power,  it 
will  be  sure  to  appear  in  ways  of  its  own.” 

But,  again,  not  only  does  education  increase  the  capacity  of  its 
subjects,  it  also  adds  something  to  the  average  duration  of  human 
life,  and  thus  tends  to  augment  the  riches  of  a  State.  The  preser¬ 
vation  to  society  of  cultivated  talent,  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
element.  It  is  only  necessary,  then,  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  to  longevity.  This  inquiry  must  result 
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in  the  conviction,  that  civilization  does  not  more  tend  to  sweeten 
man’s  existence,  than  to  prolong  it.  In  the  statements  we  are  about 
to  make,  we  repose  on  the  authority  of  the  Belgian  philosopher,  M. 
Quetelet,  one  of  the  most  learned,  able,  and  reliable  statisticians  of 
this  or  of  any  age.  We  will  first  compare  the  mortality  of  different 
countries,  possessing  a  higher  and  lower  civilization ;  next,  that  of 
the  same  country  at  different  periods,  of  which  the  intervals  have 
been  marked  by  social  ameliorations ;  and  finally,  that  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  society,  in  the  same  country,  and  at  the  same  time. 

England  and  the  Mexican  State  of  Guanaxuato  are  placed  nearly 
at  the  two  extremes  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  In  the  former  coun¬ 
try,  there  are  fifty-eight  inhabitants  to  one  death ;  in  the  latter,  nine¬ 
teen.  Thus,  it  appears  that,  proportion  being  kept  in  view,  the  deaths 
are  just  three  times  as  numerous  in  Guanaxuato  as  in  England. 
This  immense  disproportion,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  cli¬ 
mate  and  other  adventitious  circumstances,  is  yet  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  in  the  two  countries.  England 
is  a  highly  civilized  State ;  in  Guanaxuato,  the  mass  of  physical, 
moral,  and  political  pollution,  is  of  an  appalling  magnitude. 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  effect  of  advancing  civilization  on  the  dim¬ 
inution  of  mortality  in  the  same  country.  At  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  London  rose  to  21,000.  A 
hundred  years  later,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  the 
number  was  only  17,000.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  an¬ 
nual  mortality  was  still  one  in  twenty ;  at  present,  it  is  only  one  in 
forty;  so  that  it  has  diminished  exactly  one  half.  The  towns  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  have  presented  almost  the 
same  decrease  of  mortality,  as  London.  France,  like  England,  has 
experienced  a  great  diminution  of  mortality.  In  1781,  it  was  com¬ 
puted,  that  one  death  took  place  in  that  country  to  every  twenty-nine 
inhabitants ;  now,  one  in  forty?  In  Sweden,  half  a  century  ago,  one 
death  occurred  to  every  thirty-five  inhabitants ;  in  1823,  one  to  forty- 
eight.  Likewise  at  Berlin,  in  1750,  the  annual  mortality  was  one  to 
twenty-eight ;  at  present,  the  ratio  is  less  than  one  to  thirty-four. 

•  Results  equally  surprising  will  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  man  in  his  different  social  positions.  Of  ten  thousand  per¬ 
sons  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  England,  where  education  is  more 
generally  diffused,  3353  reached  the  age  of  forty  years ;  while,  of  an 
equal  number  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  only  1919  survived  to 
that  age.  M.  de  Chateauneuf  has  made  a  comparison  of  the  deaths 
of  1600  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  France,  and  2000  in  the  12th 
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arrondissement  of  Paris,  which  contains  a  population  of  ragmen 
sweepers,  day-laborers,  and  delves  of  all  kinds.  His  tables  show  a 
mortality  among  the  latter  class,  more  than  double  that  of  the  former. 
The  registers  of  life-insurance  companies,  likewise  exhibit  very 
clearly,  the  great  mortality  of  the  ignorant  poor.  The  tables  of  mor¬ 
tality  used  by  these  associations  are  the  same  which  are  made  for  the 
whole  population  of  a  country.  But  the  Equitable  Insurance  Soci¬ 
ety  of  England,  discovered  that  the  deaths  of  8300  insured  persons 
were  in  the  ratio  of  only  two  to  three,  compared  with  those  given  in 
the  tables.  Here  is  a  difference  of  one-third  in  favor  of  the  longev¬ 
ity  of  educated  over  uneducated  persons ;  for  it  is  almost  invariably 
individuals  of  the  former  class,  that  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit 
of  life  insurance  companies.  This  must  be  a  great  source  of  profit 
to  these  institutions,  and  a  source  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  education  in  prolonging  human  life.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
take  an  extreme  limit,  if  we  consider  man  in  the  state  of  deepest 
degradation,  it  is  computed  that  one  negro  slave  in  the  West  Indies 
dies  annually  out  of  every  five  or  six !  What  a  vast  disproportion 
between  the  mortality  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  and  that  of  the 
select  and  comparatively  cultivated  individuals  insured  by  the  Equi¬ 
table  Society,  among  whom  the  average  deaths  annually  are  only  one 
in  eighty-tAvo  !  From  the  researches  of  M.  de  Chateauneuf,  it  also 
cippears,  that  the  mortality  of  the  French  soldier  is  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  Fi*ench  people;  that  the  guard  has 
feAver  deaths  than  the  army ;  and  that  the  sub-officer  dies  more  rarely 
than  the  soldier,  both  in  the  guard  and  army.  Casper  of  Berlin,  has 
made  many  curious  investigations  on  the  influence  of  the  professions 
on  mortality,  from  which  it  results,  that  of  all  the  multitudinous  pur¬ 
suits  of  human  life,  the  members  of  the  clerical  profession  —  at  least 
in  countries  where  they  are  not  over-worked,  as  they  are  too  apt  to 
be  among  us  —  have  the  best  chance  of  surviving  to  a  green  old  age. 
According  to  this  distinguished  statistician,  of  one  hundred  clergy¬ 
men,  there  attained  the  age  of  seventy  and  upAvards,  forty-two ;  of 
advocates,  twenty-nine ;  of  artists,  twenty-eight ;  of  physicians,  only 
twenty-four. 

Thus,  in  whatever  aspect  we  view  this  subject,  our  study  of  it  must 
lead  to  one  and  the  same  result,  —  the  conviction,  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  elements  in  Christian  knowledge  and  culture,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  prolong  human  existence.  Nor,  indeed,  could  it  well  be 
otherwise.  Whatever  improves  the  habitations,  food,  and  clothing, 
of  man ;  whatever  tends  to  the  formation  of  rational  and  temperate 
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more  regulated  passions,  and  less  rapid  transitions  in  the  mode 
of  living ;  whatever  secures  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order ;  what¬ 
ever  multiplies  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations ;  whatever  im¬ 
proves  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  renders  famine  less 
frequent  and  formidable;  whatever  advances  medical  science  and 
public  hygiene,  whose  office  it  is  to  discover  and  apply  the  means  of 
resisting  mortality;  whatever  develops  the  industry  of  a  country, 
liberalizes  its  institutions,  and  increases  the  security  of  person  and 
property ;  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  number  and  ferocity  of 
wars,  to  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  men,  and  to  clothe  them 
in  the  heavenly  ornaments  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  —  results,  each 
and  all,  of  advancing  civilization  and  Christian  culture  —  must  add 
to  the  active  means  of  preserving  life,  and  in  the  same  proportion, 
contribute  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth. 

An  efficient  system  of  universal  education  would,  in  the  fourth 
place,  tend  to  quicken  ingenuity,  and  thus  to  promote  those  inventions 
and  discoveries,  by  the  application  of  which  to  the  arts  of  life,  the 
wealth  of  nations  is  incalculably  augmented.  Men  without  education, 
or  with  comparatively  little,  do  sometimes  stumble  upon  a  new  idea, 
that  may  be  turned  to  purposes  of  general  utility.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  cases  should  be  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Most  new  inventions,  are  merely  ingenious  deductions 
from  known  principles  of  science.  And  how  can  a  man,  ignorant  of 
these  principles,  discover  new  applications  of  them  ?  Genius  alone 
is  here,  obviously,  insufficient.  Knowledge  and  discipline  must  be 
superadded,  to  enable  even  her  eagle  ken  to  pierce  into  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  bring  back  those  bloodless  triumphs  which  shed  a  real 
glory  on  our  race,  which  exalt  our  conception  of  the  power  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  human  mind,  and  which  multiply  beyond  expression  our 
comforts  and  our  gains. 

What  is  the  voice  of  history  on  this  subject  ?  Her  story  is  short 
and  plain.  She  tells  us,  that  those  nations  where  the  general  intel¬ 
lect  has  been  most  cultivated,  and  the  lights  of  science  most  diffused, 
have  been  also  most  distinguished  for  their  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  all  the  branches  of  industry,  by  which  wealth  is  accumu¬ 
lated.  The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  read  an  instructive  lesson 
on  this  subject.  A  scale  that  should  measure  the  comparative  intel¬ 
ligence  of  different  sections  of  the  country,  would  be  at  the  same 
time  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  degree  of  inventive  skill  possessed 
by  each.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  patented  inventions  of  the 
whole  country,  belong  to  New  England  and  the  Middle  States ;  and 
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Massachusetts  invents  nearly  twice  as  much,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Could  there  be  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  connection  between  general  education  and  the 
ability  to  invent,  improve,  and  perfect  the  instruments  of  productive 
labor  ? 

But  what  is  the  relation  of  inventiveness  to  wealth  ?  Let  us  see. 

It  is  chiefly  through  the  use  of  machinery,  that  modern  nations 
have  been  enabled  so  immeasurably  to  outstrip  those  of  ancient  times 
in  riches ;  and  it  is  by  the  same  means  tliat  one  nation  now  surpas¬ 
ses  another  in  this  respect.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Young,  president  of  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  has  made  a  com- 
painson,  founded  on  the  statistics  of  Baron  Dupin,  between  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  condition  of  England  and  France.  From 
this  calculation,  it  appears  that  the  muscular  force  employed  in 
commerce  and  manufactures,  in  those  two  countries,  is  about  equal, 
being,  in  each,  equivalent  to  the  power  of  six  millions  of  mwi. 
Therefore,  if  the  productive  enterprise  of  the  two  countries  depended 
solely  on  the  animate  power  employed,  France  ought  to  be  as  great 
a  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  as  England.  But  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  means  of  machinery,  have  increased  their  force  to  a  power 
equal  to  that  of  twenty-five  millions  of  men;  "while  the  French  have 
only  raised  theirs  to  that  of  eleven  millions.  “  Is  it  now,’^  asks  the 
learned  President,  “  any  wonder  that  these  islanders,  wdth  a  narrower 
territory,  smaller  population,  and  less  genial  climate,  should  immea¬ 
surably  outstrip  their  less  intelligent  and  ingenious  neighbors  ?  And 
can  w  e  conceive  a  stronger  proof  of  the  actual  pecuniary  gain  that 
accrues  to  a  nation  from  cultivating  the  intellect  of  her  sons,  than  is 
furnished  by  such  a  fact  ?  ” 

There  is  a  fact,  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Young,  connected  wdth  the 
British  East  India  cotton  trade,  which  illustrates,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  supeiioi’ity  in  respect  to  their  command  over  the  sources 
of  w’calth,  of  those  nations,  in  Avhich  the  common  mind  is  developed 
and  quickened  by  education.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  was 
commenced  in  the  East  Indies,  and  for  a  long  time  cotton  fabrics 
were  imported  from  that  country  into  England.  But  now,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  England,  British  manufacturers 
purchase  the  raw  material  in  India,  transport  it  seven  thousand  miles 
by  water,  pay  a  heavy  duty  to  the  State  upon  it,  convert  it  into  cloth, 
send  it  back  again,  and  actually  undersell  the  natives  in  their  own 
market.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  this  statement,  that  the  na¬ 
tive  weavers  use  the  same  rude  hand-looms  wliicli  were  employed 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 
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The  ingenuity  of  a  single  intellect,  which  might  have  slept  forever 
in  inactivity,  but  for  the  stimulus  of  education,  sometimes  saves  a 
nation  more  than  it  would  cost  to  educate  all  her  sons.  About  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  Hugh  Middleton  devised  a  plan  for  supplying  London  with 
pure  water.  It  is  estimated,  that  a  supply  of  water  for  that  metrop¬ 
olis,  if  furnished  by  hauling  —  the  method  originally  in  use  —  would 
cost  nine  million  pounds  sterling.  By  Middleton’s  plan,  it  costs  less 
than  half  a  million.  Thus  the  city  of  London  has,  by  a  single  in¬ 
vention,  saved,  in  the  article  of  water  alone,  more  than  forty  million 
dollars  —  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  good  schools  throughout  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Education,  such  as  it  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  has  al¬ 
ready,  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries  it  has  promoted,  increased 
the  riches  of  the  nation  to  an  extent  incalculably  beyond  all  that  the 
best  system  of  education  would  have  cost  us.  The  application  of 
steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats,  railroad  cars,  and  machinery,  is 
alone  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  justify  the  remark.  “  It 
has  done  more  for  every  State  in  this  Union,  than  all  the  power  of 
industry,  w'orking  by  the  old  methods,  could  have  effected  for  it  in  a 
hundred  years.  It  has  filled  our  houses  with  the  productions  of  every 
country  and  climate.  It  has  raised  the  price  of  every  acre  of  land, 
and  every  article  of  our  produce.”  ^  It  has  infused  new  life  into  all 
the  branches  of  industry  by  which  men  seek  to  create  or  to  augment 
their  fortunes. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  application  of  steam  to  these  purposes, 
great  as  they  are,  scarcely  bear  an  assignable  proportion  to  the  ag¬ 
gregate  benefits  derived  from  innumerable  other  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries.  What  gauge  have  we  to  measure  the  immense  gains  derived 
from  the  power-multiplying  contrivances  of  our  countrymen,  whose 
name  is  legion  ?  And  to  what  are  we  indebted  for  this  mass  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  —  this  multitude  that  can  scarcely  be  numbered  of 
instruments  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ?  Beyond  a  doubt,  to 
the  development  of  the  national  mind  by  education.  But,  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  American  people  is  not  cultivated  to  one  fourth  the  extent 
that  it  w'ould  be  by  the  adoption,  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  of  a 
truly  w  ise  and  efficient  system  of  public  instruction.  And  what  imagi¬ 
nation  can  set  limits  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  the  nation,  if  useful  inventions  and  discoveries  w'ere  multiplied 
fourt'old  ?  “  What  multitudes  would  then  benefit  society  by  their  in- 
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genuity,  who  now  curse  it  with  their  vices  ?  ”  How  many,  whose 
fine  native  capacity  now  rusts  in  dull  obscurity  and  depression,  for 
want  of  a  suflSciently  quickening  stimulus  in  our  schools,  to  bring  it 
into  action,  would  then  astonish  the  world  with  the  brilliancy  and  be¬ 
neficence  of  their  intellectual  achievements  ?  “  How  many  Frank¬ 
lins,  and  Fultons,  and  Bittenhouses,  [and  Henrys,  and  Morses], 
would  rise  up  to  enrich  the  land,  if  the  beams  of  knowledge  were 
poured  upon  every  mind,  to  quicken  the  flame  of  slumbering  genius?” 

Again,  fifthly,  the  diffusion  of  sound  education  among  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  community  would  enable  them  to  push  their  researches  far 
into  the  powers  and  productions  of  physical  nature,  to  subject  these 
mighty  agents  to  their  will,  and  to  render  them  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  gain.  Here  are  two  distinct  sources  of  wealth, — the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  productions  of  nature,  —  over  each  of  which 
the  best  educated,  whether  individuals  or  nations,  have  the  greatest 
command,  and  can  most  effectively  turn  them  to  account  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  riches. 

If  we  look  around  us  to  ascertain  our  true  position  and  circum¬ 
stances,  we  find  ourselves  encompassed  with  a  vast  assemblage  of 
powers.  These  all  bear  some  relation  to  the  human  mind,  and  are 
susceptible  of  being,  to  some  extent,  controlled  and  converted  to  our 
use  by  art  and  skill. 

There  is  a  mysterious  power  in  the  earth,  which  draws  the  load¬ 
stone  always  towards  the  same  point.  The  discovery  of  this  power, 
and  the  application  of  it  in  the  construction  of  the  magnetic  needle 
and  the  mariner’s  compass,  have  made  the  ocean  the  highway  of  na¬ 
tions,  —  the  ocean,  that  plain  without  line  or  landmark,  that  stretches 
over  half  the  globe,  and  suffers  the  mightiest  ships  to  cleave  their 
way  through  its  waters,  without  leaving  the  least  trace  of  their  pro¬ 
gress.  Had  not  the  intelligence  of  man,  —  an  intelligence,  be  it  ever 
remembered,  drawn  forth  and  quickened  by  education,  —  made  this 
secret  influence  subservient  to  his  will,  what  would  now  be  the  state 
of  commerce  ?  What  the  condition  of  this  continent  ?  What  our 
knowledge  of  remote  countries  ?  What  the  civilization  of  the  world  ? 
It  would  require,  not  a  paragraph,  but  a  volume,  to  develop  all  the 
effects  on  the  acquisition  of  wealth  of  this  wonderful  principle,  and 
the  instruments  that  have  been  invented  to  render  it  available  for 
human  use. 

There  is  another  mysterious  power  in  the  earth,  wdiich  causes  all 
bodies  on  or  near  its  surface  to  tend  towmrds  the  centre.  It  is  this 
principle  which  makes  water  seek  its  level  and  descend  in  streams 
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from  more  elevated  regions  towards  the  ocean.  But  educated  intel¬ 
ligence  enables  man  to  stay  the  torrent  in  its  course,  to  turn  it  from 
its  channel,  to  appropriate  its  moving  force,  and  thus  to  make  it  grind 
his  com,  manufacture  his  cloth,  print  his  books,  forge  his  iron,  spin 
his  thread,  and  perform  many  other  useful  and  profitable  labors. 

There  is  a  subtle  power  in  fluids,  which,  to  whatever  depth  they 
may  have  descended,  causes  them  to  remount  to  their  own  level. 
Man,  civilized  and  enlightened,  has  employed  this  admirable  princi¬ 
ple  to  procure  for  himself,  when  congregated  in  cities,  a  supply  of 
wholesome  w'ater,  and  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  his  fields  amid  the 
scorching  droughts  of  summer. 

There  is  a  hidden  power  in  heat,  which  causes  almost  all  known 
substances  to  expand,  and  liquids,  in  the  process  of  expansion,  to  as¬ 
sume  the  gaseous  form.  To  what  endless  uses,  in  the  business  of 
life,  has  not  educated  man  applied  this  simple  principle  ?  He  has 
employed  it  to  measure  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  to  blast  the  rocks 
with  wliich  he  builds  his  cities ;  to  move  the  floating  palace  through 
the  water ;  to  drive  the  richly  freighted  car  along  its  iron  course ;  to 
give  intensity  to  his  destructive  energies  in  the  wars  he  wages  with 
his  enemies ;  and  to  set  machinery  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes 
in  motion. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  no  human  power  can  change 
its  course,  or  stay  its  progress.  But  can  man  do  nothing  with  it  ? 
Yes,  he  can;  and  he  does.  He  spreads  his  canvas  to  the  gale, 
catches  a  portion  of  the  moving  element,  and  traverses  by  its  aid  the 
broadest  oceans,  for  purposes  of  traffic  and  of  gain. 

Li  such  a  state  of  things,  knowledge  is  not  only  power,  but  wealth ; 
and  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  man  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  and  relations  of  every  object  around  him,  that  he  may 
discover  its  capabilities  of  ministering  to  his  advantage.  The  power 
which  man  possesses  of  controlling  nature  to  some  extent,  and,  where 
this  power  is  denied  him,  of  accommodating  his  conduct  to  her  course, 
is  the  direct  result  of  his  natural  faculties.  In  proportion  as  these 
are  cultivated,  his  sway  is  extended ;  and,  in  exactly  the  same  ratio, 
his  power  of  amassing  wealth  is  increased. 

An  educated  community  does  not  possess  a  less  striking  advantage 
over  an  ignorant  one,  in  its  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  nature, 
and  in  its  ability  to  multiply  and  appropriate  them  to  gainful  ends. 
These  gifts  of  nature  are  beautifully  enumerated  by  Moses,  in  hia 
Valedictory  Ode  to  his  countrymen,  as  “  the  precious  things  of  heaven, 
the  dew,  and  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath ;  the  precious  thin^ 
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brought  forth  by  the  sun ;  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon ; 
the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains ;  the  precious  things  of  the 
lasting  hills ;  the  precious  things  of  the  earth,  and  fulness  thereof.” 
Who  shall  say,  who  can  say;  that  science  has  exhausted  her  discover¬ 
ies  ?  Who  shall  dare  affirm,  that  she  may  not  hereafter  detect  and 
bring  to  light  new  minerals,  of  as  high  a  value  to  the  human  race  as 
coal  itself,  and  destined  to  produce  as  magnificent  results  ? 

Not  many  years  ago  Monmouth  county  was  one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Now,  it  is  said,  the  lands  in  that 
county  are  worth  more  than  those  in  any  other  equal  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  within  the  commonwealth.  Whence  this  change  ?  No  Alad¬ 
din’s  lamp,  or  Fairy’s  touch,  has  wrought  it.  Science  challenges  the 
whole  glory  to  herself.  The  appreciation  of  the  Monmouth  farms  is 
due  to  the  discovery  of  marl,  and  the  quickened  industry  consequent 
upon  its  use. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  those  termed  agricultural  are 
the  first  in  order,  and  the  highest  in  usefulness.  The  relation  of 
science  to  agriculture  is  every  day  becoming  more  close  and  impor¬ 
tant.  The  day  has  gone  by,  when  the  whole  education  of  a  farmer 
was  supposed  to  consist  in  knowing  how  to  sow  and  reap,  the  rest  be¬ 
ing  left  to  the  earth,  the  seasons,  good  fortune,  and  Providence.  It 
begins  to  be  understood,  that  the  nature  of  soils  and  plants,  the  food 
they  require,  and  the  best  methods  of  supplying  it,  are  objects  worthy 
of  a  close  and  earnest  study ;  in  a  word,  that  the  principles  of  the 
science  must  be  studied,  mastered,  and  skilfully  applied,  in  order  to 
insure  profitable  crops.  The  science  of  farming  is  still  in  its  infancy; 
yet  what  noble  results  have  been  already  achieved  by  it  I  In  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  it  has  incal¬ 
culably  augmented  the  product  of  the  land.  And  who  can  affirm  that, 
vast  as  our  agricultural  productions  now  are,  it  is  not  within  the  re¬ 
sources  of  science  to  quadruple  this  quantity  ?  If  anything  can  ac¬ 
complish  such  a  result,  it  will  be  a  higher  and  broader  education  of 
the  common  mind,— the  development  and  active  employment  of  that 
immense  fund  of  talent  which  is  now  slumbering  in  unconsciousness, 
or  only  half  awakened,  by  reason  of  the  defectiveness  of  our  schools. 

Finally,  universal  education  would  be  a  pecuniary  gain  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  moral  and  social  burdens  which 
now  oppress  society  and  exhaust  its  resources :  intemperance,  crime, 
theatres,  gaming,  horse  racing,  prostitution,  pauperism,  litigation,  and 
war.  The  relation  of  ignorance  to  vice  and  crime,  in  all  their  forms, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  either  proof  or  illustration.  One  or  two 
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brief  statements,  to  revive  the  impression  of  this  truth,  will  perhaps 
meet  with  the  reader’s  indulgence.  Of  1916  prisoners  received  into 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  less  than  half  could  read 
and  write ;  and  almost  the  whole  even  of  these,  could  barely  form 
rude  and  misshapen  letters.  They  were  not  in  possession  of  what 
could,  with  any  kind  of  propriety,  be  called  education.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Larcombe,  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary,  in  a  letter  some  time 
ago  received  from  him,  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  states,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  years  of  his  connection  with  the  prison,  there  have  not 
been  more  than  two  or  three  convicts  who  had  received  a  collegiate 
education,  and  not  more  than  double  that  number,  who  had  ever  been 
members  of  an  academy.  He  says,  that  among  the  three  hundred 
convicts  at  that  time  in  the  prison,  there  was  but  one  whom  he  could 
employ  to  write  out  catalogues  for  the  prison  library !  The  Reports 
of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  and  indeed  of  all  other  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  reception  of  criminals,  confirm  the  same  general 
position.  Of  14,289  persons,  accused  of  crimes  in  France,  8,689 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  3,805  could  read  and  write  imperfect¬ 
ly;  1,509  could  read  and  write  well;  while  only  286  had  received 
an  education  superior  to  that  of  the  first  degree,  though  how  far  su¬ 
perior,  M.  Quetelet,  from  whom  these  facts  are  derived,  does  not 
state. 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  fathers  of  prostitutes  in  Paris,  cannot 
write  their  own  names,  and  most  of  those  who  can,  do  it  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  in  a  bungling  manner.  The  proportion  of  ignorant  mothers 
is  probably  still  greater.  Of  4470  prostitutes  born  and  bred  in  Paris, 
only  110  could  sign  their  names  well,  1780  wrote  very  badly,  while 
considerably  more  than  half  the  number  could  not  write  at  all.  Of 
8103  persons  of  this  class  in  London,  only  four  had  received  a  su¬ 
perior  education,  89  could  read  and  write  well,  1237  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly,  and  6773,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Most  of  the  female  convicts 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  have  belonged  to  this  degraded  class ; 
and  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  totally  without  education. 
The  Directors  and  Matrons  of  our  Magdalen  Associations,  with  whom 
we  have  conversed,  make  similar  representations,— though  for  the 
want  of  records  bearing  upon  this  point,  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
from  them  the  exact  information  with  respect  to  the  inmates  of  their 
establishments,  which  is  afforded  in  reference  to  England  and  France, 
by  the  statistical  tables  of  Quetelet  and  others. 

We  have  bestowed  some  time  and  labor,  with  various  success,  upon 
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a  research  into  the  statistics  of  cost  under  each  of  the  hesids  em* 
braced  in  this  division  of  our  general  argument.  Without  entering 
into  a  detail  upon  these  expenditures,  for  which  indeed  both  time  and 
space  are  wanting,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  annual  tax  thus  levied  upon  the  industry  and  resources  of 
the  country,  exceeds  $200,000,000,  and  probably  does  not  fall  much, 
if  any,  short  of  $300,000,000. 

The  annual  cost  of  intemperance,  is  estimated  by  the  venerable 
Judge  Cranch,  of  Washington  city,  at  $50,000,000.  The  Hon.  Wil* 
tiam  Jay,  son  of  our  illustrious  American  jurist,  John  Jay,  an  able 
statistical  writer,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  subject,  places 
the  cost  of  the  militia  system  of  the  United  States,  at  more  than 
$50,000,000  per  annum.  These  fifty  millions  now  expended  in  the 
ridiculous  mummery  of  making  our  citizens  —  “  dressed  in  padded 
coats  besmeared  with  gold  ”  —  look  like  soldiers  for  three  or  four  days 
in  the  year,  if  devoted  to  purposes  of  education,  would  establish  a 
school  for  every  fifty  children  in  the  whole  United  States,  add  fifty 
volumes  a  year  to  its  library,  and  place  over  it  a  well  trained  teacher 
at  an  average  annual  compensation  of  six  hundred  dollars !  We  in¬ 
vite  our  readers  to  contemplate  these  two  pictures !  There  they  are. 
The  one  made  up  of  innumerable  noisy  and  drunken  gatherings,  the 
progeny  of  wickedness  and  folly,  a  disgrace  to  Christianity,  a  blot 
upon  our  civilization,  and  an  utter  nullity  in  point  of  useful  results. 
The  other  composed  of  eighty  thousand  precious  jewels,  glistening 
in  a  celestial  radiance,  and  diffusing,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  the  light  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Which  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  shall  we  choose  ?  Which  of  them  is  most  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  Which  most  worthy  of  a  nation,  professing  a 
reverence  for  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  religion  ? 

Of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  humanity,  the  greatest  in  magnitude, 
the  most  deleterious  in  its  moral  influences,  the  most  repugnant  to 
Christianity,  and  the  most  expensive  in  money,  is  wai*.  The  war 
debt  of  Europe,  at  this  moment,  is  $10,000,000,000.  The  annual 
interest  of  this  debt  is  not  less  than  $300,000,000.  The  lowest  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  yearly  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  in 
time  of  peace,  is  $550,000,000.  To  this  enormous  sum,  another  of 
$300,000,000  must  be  added,  on  account  of  the  “  loss  sustained  by  the 
withdrawal  of  two  millions  of  hardy,  healthy  men,  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  from  useful,  productive  labor.”  The  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  navies,  fortifications,  ordnance,  and  militia  of  the  several  European 
States  cannot  be  less,  and  are  probably  more,  than  the  sum  lavished 
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on  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  soldiers.  This  would  give  a  grand 
total  of  $1700,000,000  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  of  Europe,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace.  If  we  set  down  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  an  equal  amount,  an  estimate  un¬ 
doubtedly  below  the  reality,  we  shall  have  the  stupendous  and  almost 
incredible  sum  of  83400,000,000  as  the  annual  cost  of  war  to  the 
human  race!  There  are  children  enough  on  the  globe  to  form 
about  four  million  schools,  allowing  fifty  to  a  school.  This  sum  of 
$3400,000,000,  now  expended  on  the  trade  of  war,  not  only  without  ' 
benefit,  but  to  the  manifold  detriment  of  humanity,  if  divided  among 
these  schools,  would  give  to  each  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.' 
Such  an  average  compensation  as  this,  would  afford  to  half  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  throughout  the  world  teachers  equal  to  our  ablest  college 
professors.  From  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Boston,  it 
appears  that,  for  the  six  years  ending  in  1836,  “  War  absorbed  ninety 
cents  of  every  dollar  that  was  pressed  by  heavy  taxation  from  the 
English  people,  who  almost  seem  to  sweat  blood !  What  fabulous 
monster,  or  chimera  dire,  ever  raged  with  a  maw  so  ravenous !  The 
remaining  ten  cents  sufficed  to  maintain  the  splendor  of  the  throne, 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign 
powers, — in  short,  all  the  proper  objects  of  a  Christian  State.” 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  temper  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
untold  evils  which  this  enormous  expenditure  on  war  now  entails  upon 
the  human  race,  and  of  the  equally  unuttered  and  unimagined  bless¬ 
ings  which  the  change  of  destination  here  suggested  would  draw  in 
its  train.  Truly,  when  ambition  is  to  be  gratified,  when  tyranny  is 
to  be  supported,  when  the  demon  of  war  and  vengeance  is  to  be  un¬ 
chained,  and  all  the  arts  of  mischief  and  destruction  he  has  devised, 
are  to  be  brought  into  operation,  there  is  no  lack  of  funds  to  cairy 
such  schemes  into  effect.  But  when  it  is  a  question  of  elevating  man 
to  his  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  mental  being,  and  thus 
augmenting  beyond  calculation  his  resources  of  happiness,  the  eyes 
of  nations  are  suddenly  opened  to  behold  their  poverty ;  economy  be¬ 
comes  the  first  of  public  duties ;  and  government,  from  an  excessive 
regard  for  the  people’s  money,  refuses  to  provide  for  the  people’s 
most  important  interest. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  there  stands  a 
venerable  pile,  the  seat  of  an  Institution  of  learning,  which  has 
lately  celebrated  its  hundredth  anniversary.  Through  the  entire 
lapse  of  a  cycle,  whose  commencement  antedates  the  origin  of  our 
national  existence,  has  the  College  of  New  Jersey  sent  forth  into  the 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  32.  65 
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world  its  annual  harvests  of  educated  men.  In  vain  does  the  imagi* 
nation  essay  to  follow,  in  all  their  amplitude  and  variety,  the  good 
which  these  Christian  scholars  have  achieved  for  mankind.  Go  and 
interrogate  the  courts  of  foreign  potentates,  the  cabinet  councils  of  our 
own  country,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  seats  whence  law  and  justice 
utter  their  decisions,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  godlike  art  of  healing, 
the  professional  chair,  and  the  dark  shores  of  heathenism  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  They  will  give  back  one  common  response, 
telling  of  the  imperishable  laurels,  gathered  by  the  sons  of  Nassao, 
on  all  these  fields  of  honorable  ambition  and  self-sacrificing  duty. 
'Nevertheless,  to  build  and  equip  a  single  ship  of  the  line  costs  more 
than  all  the  endowments  and  benefactions  which  that  illustrious  seat 
of  learning  has  ever  received ;  and  the  annual  expense  to  the  nation 
of  every  gun  that  floats  upon  the  ocean,  exceeds  in  amount  the  aggre¬ 
gate  salaries  of  its  president  and  professors.  And  yet  Nassau  Hall, 
—  rich  in  libraries,  in  cabinets,  in  apparatus,  and  in  all  other  intel¬ 
lectual  furniture,  —  is  venerable  with  the  gray  hairs  of  a  goodness, 
as  diffusive  and  beneficent,  as  it  is  sublime  and  holy.  While  the 
costly  preparations  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  under  the  vain  pretence 
that  they  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  one  and  maintain  the  other,  do 
but  inflame  the  national  vanity ;  feed  the  already  overactive  love  of 
false  glory ;  excite  and  cherish  the  bad  passions  of  the  populace ;  and 
prove,  in  the  strong  language  of  the  late  King  of  France,  on  this  very 
subject,  but  so  many  “ incentives  and  instruments  of  war;”  —  thus 
postponing  to  a  distant  future,  what  ought,  ages  ago,  to  have  been  a 
glorious  reality, — *a  consummation  of  blessing,  which  the  Son  of  God 
descended  from  heaven  to  earth  to  achieve,  —  the  establishment  of 
universal  “  peace  and  good  will  ”  among  men.  Be  it  our  labor  to  speed 
the  coming  of  that  new  era  of  hulhan  happiness,  so  eloquently,  yet  so 
strangely,  invoked,  by  a  marshal  of  the  French  armies,  in  a  toast 
given  at  a  public  dinner  in  Paris ;  “  To  the  pacific  union  of  the  great 
human  family,  by  the  association  of  individuals,  nations  and  races! 
To  the  annihilation  of  war  1  To  the  transformation  of  destructive 
armies  into  corps  of  industrious  laborers,  w'ho  will  consecrate  their 
lives  to  the  cultivation  and  embellishment  of  the  world!” 

What  heart  can  conceive,  what  tongue  describe,  the  scenes  of  love¬ 
liness  and  beauty  that  shall  start  up  amid  the  desolations  of  the  apos¬ 
tasy,  when  war  shall  never  again  unfurl  his  crimson  banner  to  the 
breeze,  nor  imprint  his  bloody  footsteps  upon  the  earth  ?  Then  shall 
learning,  religion,  social  order,  and  regulated  liberty,  become  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  racci  Then  shall  the  hungry  be  fed,  and 
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^  naked  clothed.  Humanity  shall  receive  purer  impulses.  Indus¬ 
try  and  incorruptible  integrity  shall  walk  hand  in  hand.  Arts  shall  , 
flourish,  and  science  extend  her  enricliing  victories.  Plenty  and  con-  ; 
tentment  shall  be  the  general  lot.  “  The  schoolhouse  shall  crown  1 
every  hill  top,  and  nestle  in  every  valley ;  and  the  spires  of  new  | 
churches  shall  rise  exulting  to  the  skies.”  Piety,  that  plant  of  renown,  ; 
the  fairest  ornament  in  the  abode  of  primeval  innocence,  shall  again  ■ 
strike  deep  its  roots  into  the  human  heart ;  and  its  boughs  shall  be  i 
erer  loaded  with  flowers  of  a  richer  bloom  and  fragrance  than  adorned  | 
the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  with  fruits  of  a  celestial  beauty  i 
and  flavor.  And  the  earth,  —  the  wide  earth,  —  now  burnt  and  ^ 
blighted  by  the  curse  of  its  offended  Maker,  shall  again  smile  in  the  ' 
freshness  and  beauty  of  Eden. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  education  would  really  diminish,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  evils  enumerated  in  the  enunciation  of  this 
topic  of  argument.  When  we  speak  of  education,  we  mean  education 
founded  on  morals  drawn  from  the  Bible.  The  real  question,  then, 
is,  whether  Christian  education  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  Christian 
principles,  to  strengthen  the  Christian  spirit,  and  to  promote  the 
Christian  virtues.  We  humbly  conceive,  that  it  cannot  be  needful  to 
argue  tliis  question  in  a  Christian  community.  To  maintain  the  ne¬ 
gative,  would  be  to  deny  all  vitality  to  the  Christian  system,  and  de¬ 
grade  the  Book  of  God  even  below  the  moral  maxims  of  Confucius, 
of  Zoroaster,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Seneca. 

Thus  has  it  been  made  to  appear,  unless  we  have  totally  missed 
our  aim  in  this  discussion,  that  the  prevalence  of  good  and  thorough 
systems  of  popular  education  in  the  several  members  of  our  Confed¬ 
eracy,  would  exalt  the  character  and  augment  the  happiness  of  our 
dtizens,  in  their  civil,  domestic,  and  individual  relations ;  that  such 
education  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  right  discharge  of  our 
duties  as  freemen,  with  the  perpetuity  of  our  Constitution,  and  with 
the  progress  of  liberal  principles  and  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world;  and  finally,  that  every  new  degree  of  excellence  in  our 
schools,  every  successive  approach  towards  perfection  in  the  system 
of  education,  and  towards  universality  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  bene¬ 
fits,  would  add  millions  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation.  These 
considerations  must  establish,  if  anything  can,  the  great  importance, 
nay,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  general  education  in  a  country  like 
ours ;  and  consequently,  the  duty  of  the  several  State  Governments 
first  to  make  adequate  provision  for  it,  and  then  to  see  that  the  means 
adopted  fior  that  purpose  be  faithfully  employed.  It  w^ould  be  a  po- 
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sitioQ  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  refutation,  it  would  be  a  contradiction 
to  all  the  lights  of  experience,  it  would  be  little  better  than  trifling, 
to  contend  that  education  can  become  either  universal  or  thorongh 
in  a  country  where  the  government  manifests  no  solicitude  in  its 
half,  and  puts  forth  no  exertions  to  promote  it.  JVIr.  Bulwer,  in  hig 
“  England  and  the  English,”  argues  forcibly  in  support  of  this  position. 
He  says,  “  Never  was  this  truth  more  clearly  displayed,  than  in  the 
state  of  our  popular  education.  Behold  our  numberless  charities  sown 
throughout  the  land !  Where  is  their  fruit  ?  What  better  meant,  or 
what  more  abused  ?  In  no  country  has  the  education  of  the  poor 
been  more  largely  endowed  by  individuals.  It  fails ;  and  why? 
Because  in  no  countiy  has  it  been  less  regarded  by  the  government” 
We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  a  few  words  on  the  nature, 
or  ingredients,  of  the  education,  which,  as  w  e  have  shown,  the  State 
is  bound,  in  duty,  to  bestow  upon  all  her  children.  Education  ought 
to  be  suited  to  the  attributes  and  destination  of  man.  These  may  be 
expressed  in  two  words.  Immortality  and  a  future  Judgment.  Ee- 
ligioii  is  the  first  want  of  our  nature,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  object 
of  attention  in  the  training  of  the  young.  This  remark  points  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  a  reform  which  is  needed  in  our  methods  of  education. 
More  of  a  religious  element  must  be  infused  into  them.  There  is  a 
morbid  dread  of  religion  in  some  of  our  schools,  to  call  it  by  no  worse 
a  name,  of  baleful  influence  and  augury.  Men  are  scared  by  the  spec¬ 
tre  of  sectarianism.  But,  is  there  not  much  common  ground  among  the 
Christians  of  differing  creeds  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  common  ground  the 
broadest  and  the  most  important  ?  Do  not  all  Christians  receive  and 
hold  the  essential  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation  ?  the  Divine  ori¬ 
gin  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  being  and  perfections 
of  God ;  his  moral  government  of  the  world ;  the  fall  and  redemp¬ 
tion  of  man;  his  accountability;  the  obligations  of  a  pure  morality; 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  and  of  endless  retributions  ? 
And  cannot  these  truths,  so  sublime  in  themselves,  so  well  fitted  to 
expand  the  mind,  quicken  the  conscience,  and  transform  the  heart, 
and  of  such  infinite  moment  to  every  human  being,  be  taught  and  re- 
taught,  till  they  are  inwrought  into  the  minds  of  all  our  youth,  till 
their  impress  has  been  indelibly  fixed  in  the  heart  and  understand¬ 
ing,  to  the  entire  exclusion,  if  need  be,  of  everything  of  a  sectarian 
character?  But,  if  religious  instruction  in  schools,  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  denominational  or  sectarian  teaching,  then  we  say  without  heri* 
tation,  let  such  instruction  be  given.  The  narrowest,  blindest,  most 
intolerant  bigotry  of  sectarianism,  is  better  than  infidelity,  whether 
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it  come  in  the  bold  and  open  form  of  old  English  deism,  or  in  the 
more  insidious  and  captivating  guise  of  modern  transcendentalism. 

It  is  better,  also,  than  that  utter  insensibility  and  indifference  to  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  so  common  in  our  day,  which  are  but  one  remove  from 
infidelity  itself.  Education  without  religion,  is  education  without  its 
essence.  To  give  men  knowledge,  and  leave  them  immorality,  would 
be  but  an  equivocal  boon.  Rather,  we  might  say,  it  would  be  to  put 
into  their  hands  an  insti’ument  of  mischief,  and  supply  stimulants  to 
the  use  of  it.  It  would  be  offering,  not  bread,  but  poison,  to  the  eager 
appetite  of  the  rising  generation.  “  The  Duke  of  Wharton ;  Wil- 
mot,  Earl  of  Rochester ;  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Mira- 
beau,  were  in  their  days  distinguished  by  wit,  and  taste,  and  learning, 
and  knowledge ;  and  they  were  not  less  distinguislied  by  extravagance, 
revelry,  lawless  passion,  and  disregard  of  moral  and  social  virtue. 
High  attainments  are  tremendous  engines  for  the  working  out  of  good 
or  evil.  If  not  guided  by  correct  and  safe  principles,  they  are  terri¬ 
ble  weapons  of  ill.  The  educated  rogue  or  infidel  is  but  the  more 
dangerous  man.”  ^ 

Education,  unbaptized,  and  unimpregnated  with  the  Christian  spirit, 
is  not  merely  partial  and  defective,  it  is  often  positively  pernicious. 

It  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  It  is  an  actual  training  for  crime ; 
a  laborious  providing  of  dangers  for  the  community ;  a  conferring  of 
power,  with  the  positive  certainty  of  its  abuse.  It  disciplines  the 
evil  passions  of  our  nature,  makes  men  wicked  by  rule,  reduces  vice 
to  a  system,  and  subjects  the  clear  head  and  the  strong  arm  to  the 
impulses  of  the  bad  heart.  The  mildew  of  a  cultivated  but  depraved 
mind,  blights  whatever  it  falls  upon.  It  sears  the  souls  of  men.  No 
human  imagination  can  set  bounds  to  the  evil,  either  in  space  or  du¬ 
ration.  Through  the  agency  of  the  press,  it  reaches  other  climes 
and  fai’  distant  ages.  “  It  corrupts  the  species  in  mass.  It  is  not  only 
in  the  actual  generation,  but  in  the  rickety  offspring,  which  follow 
late  and  long,  that  its  deep-eating  poison  is  strongly  detected.  Late 
ages  wonder  at  the  waste  of  great  means,  at  the  perversion  of  high 
opportunities  and  noble  powers,  at  the  dereliction  of  solemn  duties, 
which  everywhere  characterize  these  strong  but  evil  beings.  Call 
them  conquerors,  call  them  philosophers,  call  them  patriots,  put  on 
what  golden  seeming  you  may,  when  the  mask  falls  off,  as  it  always 
does  in  due  se^ison,  we  see  behind  it  the  worst  combination  which  can 
disgust  or  afiSict  humanity.  Such  men-deliverers  and  enlighteners,  ' 
as  their  sycophants  hail  them,  are  the  true  master-workei’s  of  the  vices 
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and  calamities  of  their  age  and  country.  But,  who  made  them? 
They  who  taught  them.  Education  left  out  its  essence.  It  gave 
them  knowledge,  but  it  left  them  immorality.”  ^ 

During  the  whole  process  of  education,  the  attention  of  the  young 
should  be  directed  to  the  fundamental  principles  which  Christianity 
teaches,  the  divine  attributes  which  she  unfolds,  the  rules  of  moral 
action  which  she  enforces,  the  strict  scrutiny  which  she  announces, 
as  awaiting  us  at  the  final  judgment,  and  the  eternal  world,  with  its 
awards  of  endless  bliss  or  woe,  to  which  she  points.  These  are  sub¬ 
jects  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  single  day.  They 
should  be  interwoven  with  every  department  and  with  every  part  of 
literary  and  scientific  instruction.  “  For  my  own  part,”  observes 
Addison,  “  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  so  little  to  be  doubted,  that  it 
is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of.”  To  this  Dr.  Barrow  adds, 
as  little  more  than  the  fair  and  natural  inference,  that  the  doctrines 
and  the  duties  of  religion  are  almost  the  only  study,  which  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  cultivate  or  neglect.  “  They  constitute,”  he  s{^, 
“  the  only  science,  which  is  equally  and  indispensably  necessary  to 
men  of  every  rank,  every  age,  and  every  profession.  Admit  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible,  and  the  principal  object  of  education  becomes 
at  once  as  obvious,  as  it  is  important ;  to  regulate  the  sentiments 
and  form  the  habits  of  beings,  degenerate,  indeed,  and  corrupt  by 
their  ow  n  fault ;  but  made  by  their  Creator  rational  in  their  faculties, 
and  responsible  for  their  conduct.  If  it  be  the  business  of  education 
to  prepare  us  for  our  situation  in  life,  and  the  business  of  life  to  pre¬ 
pare  us  for  the  happiness  of  eternity ;  then  do  w^e  perceive  a  system 
of  perfect  order  and  beauty  in  itself ;  and  equally  consistent  with 
what  we  observe  in  the  w'orld,  and  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
its  Almighty  Author.  Science  immediately  finds  its  proper  level, 
and  its  due  estimation.”  Access  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  was  once 
purchased  by  exclusion  from  the  tree  of  life.  Be  it  our  endeavor, 
surely  not  an  impracticable  one,  to  commingle,  in  loving  embrace,  the 
foliage,  flow'ers,  and  fruits  of  these  twin  sisters  of  Paradise.  The 
true  dignity  of  man  consists  in  a  severe  morality,  in  self-control,  in 
humility  and  moderation,  and  in  the  voluntary  performance  of  all  his 
duties  to  God  and  his  neighbor.  Religious  education  is,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  first  w’ant  of  a  people.  “  The  end  of  learning,”  says  Milton, 
“  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents,  by  requiring  to  know  God 
aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge,  to  love  him,  and  to  imitate  him.” 

But  what  a  mass  of  false  perceptions,  false  judgments  and  false 
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principles  in  morals  is  exhibited  in  many  of  our  schools !  It  \rould 
be  a  curious  research,  as  Dr.  Arnold  suggests,  to  gather  up  the  seve¬ 
ral  points  in  a  character,  which  boys  respect  and  admire,  in  order  to 
show  what  a  crooked  rule  they  walk  by.  In  the  true  scale  of  excel¬ 
lence,  the  order  is,  moral  perfection,  force  of  understanding,  physical 
strength  and  dexterity.  At  school  this  order  is  reversed.  The  most 
active  and  expert  player  is  the  best  fellow;  the  cleverest  scholar 
comes  next  in  the  scale ;  while  the  best  boy,  with  nothing  but  good¬ 
ness  to  recommend  him,  rises  but  little  above  contempt.  The  habit¬ 
ual  breach  of  duty  even  is  countenanced  and  upheld.  Everywhere 
else,  but  in  schools,  it  is  but  a  natural  feeling  that  it  is  disgraceful  to 
do  our  business  ill ;  that  it  is  contemptible  either  to  have  no  employ¬ 
ment,  or,  having  one  to  neglect  it.  Not  so  in  these  communities. 
Here  the  contrary  often  happens ;  idleness  is  a  glory,  industry  a  re¬ 
proach.  We  have  heanl  of  a  college  student,  who,  from  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  genius,  w  ould  ask  what  the  exercise  of  the  hour  w  as  in  the 
recitation-room,  after  having  spent  the  day  in  idleness,  and  toiled  at 
his  lesson  much  of  the  preceding  night  under  his  bed,  with  the  light 
behind  the  covers,  lest  it  should  be  knowm  that  he  sat  up  at  night  I 
Such  a  man,  one  would  think,  must  despise  himself  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  But  the  most  fearful  laxity  in  the  code  of  school  morals 
is  the  estimation  in  which  falsehood  is  held.  Lying  is  far  from  being 
considered  as  hateful  a  vice  as  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us  to  regard  it. 
But  little  disgrace  is  attached  to  it.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
amount  of  direct  falsehood,  of  artful  equivocation,  of  unfair  conceal¬ 
ment,  of  deceitful  representation,  and  the  long  train  of  similar  wick¬ 
edness,  practised,  without  compunction  or  shame,  often  with  exulta¬ 
tion  even,  by  scliool-chikh’en. 

Nothing  but  the  simple,  plain,  earnest,  devout  teaching  of  the  word 
of  God,  can  change  this  sad  state  of  things  to  a  better.  That  divine 
word  is  quick  and  powerful.  Its  iiiHuence  upon  the  understanding  is 
as  healthful  and  invigorating  as  it  is  upon  the  heart ;  its  quickening 
energy  as  great  upon  the  intellectual  as  upon  the  moral  perceptions. 
It  is  the  controlling  agency  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  a 
better  public  opinion,  a  sounder  public  conscience,  a  higher  standard 
of  public  morals,  a  purer  and  healthier  action  of  the  public  heart. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  and  excellent  a  result,  religious 
education,  founded  upon  the  Bible,  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Other 
measures  may  change  and  subside,  as  the  national  mind  changes  and 
subsides  beneath  them.  But  this  is  a  measure  which  creates  the  na¬ 
tional  mind ;  and  w  Inch  insures,  by  its  firm  and  broad  substructions, 
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the  solidity,  harmony  and  durability  of  the  whole  social  structure. 
It  is  the  bond  of  our  union ;  the  charter  of  our  liberties ;  the  ward 
and  keeper  of  our  Constitution ;  the  palladium  of  our  happiness,  our 
safety,  and  our  rights.  It  seems  to  us,  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  a 
reform  in  this  matter.  We  want  a  stronger  infusion  of  godliness  into 
the  sources  of  public  sentiment ;  a  greater  use  of  direct,  plain  and 
earnest  Bible  teaching,  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  school. 

What,  now,  is  the  practical  lesson  of  this  subject  ?  Development, 
progress,  improvement,  perfection,  in  our  systems  of  common  school 
Education,  by  every  agency  suited  to  attain  these  objects.  Among 
such  agencies  may  be  enumerated  the  excitation  and  enlightening  of 
the  public  mind,  improved  schoolhouses,  the  establishment  of  district 
libraries,  the  formation  of  Teachers’  Institutes,  and  other  kindred 
measures.  But  the  essential  complement  of  every  system  of  public 
instruction,  without  which  it  must  ever  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted,  are  Teachers’  Seminaries,  or  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools.  We  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  how  it  should 
happen,  that  a  statuary,  who  has  only  to  carve  the  block  of  marble, 
or  mould  the  mass  of  bronze,  into  the  forms  of  material  beauty, 
should  find  years  of  patient  study  and  practice  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  his  work ;  while  no  such  preparatory  discipline  is  required 
in  him,  whose  harder,  as  well  as  higher  office  is,  to  give  form  and 
symmetry  to  the  rude,  chaotic  faculties  of  a  child,  and  to  cause  him 
to  stand  up  a  man,  erect  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  his  nature,  with 
a  culture  worthy  of  his  high  powers  and  his  immortal  destiny.  Is  a 
Greek  Slave  a  harder  thing  to  make  than  an  American  freeman  ? 

Fronr  the  solemn  duty  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  discussion 
to  enforce,  the  friends  of  education  in  America  may  not  shrink  with¬ 
out  a  fearful  responsibility.  The  intelligent  and  conscientious  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  duty,  is  a  debt,  which  w'e  owe  to  our  children  and  to 
posterity.  Let  the  Pvducation  of  the  people,  then,  in  Christian  know¬ 
ledge  and  Christian  virtue,  receive,  as  it  deserves,  our  earliest,  deep¬ 
est,  most  unremitted  attention.  Crown  the  honor  of  the  nation.  Let 
us  do  wdiat  in  us  lies,  by  our  counsels,  our  labors,  our  example  and 
our  votes,  to  stimulate  and  perfect  the  common  school  —  the  People’s 
College,  the  great  fountain  of  popular  light,  the  mighty  bulwark  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Let  us  multiply  and  purify  the  sources  of 
knowledge.  Deep,  and  broad,  and  indestructible  be  the  foundations 
of  that  moral  edifice  —  surpassing,  in  symmetry  and  beauty,  the 
proudest  structures  of  granite  and  of  marble  —  which  our  wisdom 
and  our  energy  shall  help  to  rear.  Let  us  do  this  in  the  humble  but 
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courageous  faith,  that  He,  whose  sunshine  makes  the  flowers  to  un¬ 
fold  their  beauties,  and  the  corn  to  give  back  its  golden  increase,  will 
not  deny  his  blessing  to  the  better  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Is 
it  asked  what  return  may  be  expected  for  labors  so  patriotic  ?  We 
answer  —  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  of  benefits  conferred; 
the  noblest  reward  that  a  noble  nature  can  receive. 


ARTICLE  V. 

HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LEXICOGRAPHY. 

[The  following  historical  statements  in  regard  to  the  early  history 
of  Latin  lexicography  are  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  classical  scholar 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and,  at  our  request,  are  given  to  the  readers 
of  this  work.  They  will  be  road  with  interest  in  connection  with  the 
Lexicon  of  Dr.  Andrews,  and  of  others,  which  are  appearing  from 
time  to  time.  —  Ed.] 

Whenever  an  important  addition  is  made  to  a  branch  of  learning, 
we  naturally  look  back  upon  what  has  previously  been  done  in  that 
department  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  and  a  complete  and 
just  estimate  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  new  production.  The 
translation  of  Freund’s  Latin  Lexicon  by  Dr.  Andrews  is  such  a  work. 
It  has  furnished  us  with  an  occasion  of  arranging  and  digesting  the 
materials,  previously  collected,  of  a  sketch  or  brief  history  of  Latin 
l^cography  from  its  earliest  beginning  to  the  present  time.  We 
intend  to  lay  before  our  readers,  at  the  present  time,  a  small  portion 
of  this  sketch  relating  to  the  lexicographical  labors  of  the  Romans 
themselves  and  the  earliest  attempts  at  Latin  lexicography  during  the 
middle  ages  previous  to  the  labors  of  Robert  Stephanus. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  lexicography  belongs  to  the  last 
stage  of  the  literary  development  of  a  nation.  The  language  must 
have  fully  unfolded  itself,  and  a  literature  must  have  grown  up,  the 
meanings  of  words  must  have  multiplied,  some  of  them  must  have 
become  obsolete,  obscure  or  less  intelligible,  and  only  retained  in  the 
older  portion  of  the  literature,  before  the  words  of  the  language  can 
become  the  subject  of  reflection,  examination  and  research.  Lexi¬ 
cography  presupposes,  not  only  the  existence  of  words,  but  that  they 
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should  have  undergone  changes.  And  not  only  is  it  necessary  that 
the  language  should  have  fully  unfolded  itself  and  that  a  literature 
should  have  grown  up,  but  the  intellectual  development  of  the  nation 
must  have  far  advanced  before  the  single  words  of  the  language  can 
become  the  subject  of  examination  and  research.  It  indicates  con¬ 
siderable  intellectual  progress  when  a  man  makes  himself  the  subject 
of  his  reflection ;  and  still  greater,  when  he  subjects  the  very  instru¬ 
ment,  language,  by  which  he  carries  on  and  communicates  this  mental 
operation,  to  the  same  process. 

As  the  history  of  philology  commences  with  the  first  traces  of  a 
scientific  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  existing  monuments  of 
language  and  art,  so  the  history  of  lexicography,  which  is  a  branch 
of  philology,  begins  with  the  first  attempts  at  examining  into  the  ori¬ 
gin,  etymology,  meaning  and  use  of  single  words.  Such  attempts  we 
can  trace  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Sophists,  of  Socrates,  and 
Plato.  Both  the  Sophists,  as  teachers  of  eloquence,  and  the  philoso¬ 
phers  were  fond  of  occupying  themselves  with  the  contemplation  of 
single  words  both  as  to  their  meaning  and  form.  This  led  naturally 
to  etymological  investigations,  single  instances  of  which  are  found, 
even  earlier,  in  poets.  The  etymological  inquiries  were  not  confined 
to  tracing  a  word  to  its  root,  but  some  attempted  to  point  out  how  the 
root  itself,  or  rather  its  sound,  agreed  with  the  object  designated.  It 
requires  no  great  penetration  to  see  how  hazardous  such  a  proceeding 
is  and  how  easily  it  may  degenerate  into  idle  speculations.  Whatever 
the  success  with  which  such  speculations  were  indulged  in,  they  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  language  itself, 
whether  it  was  the  product  of  nature,  or  the  result  of  convention  and 
usage,  whether  it  was  q/vasi  or  natura  or  itsu ;  a  question 

which  occupied  the  philosophers  a  good  deal.  It  is  known  that  Ai^- 
totle  entertained  the  latter,  Plato  the  former  opinion.  As  we  see 
from  Cic.  Partitione  5  and  Lucret.  5, 1027,  this  subject  was  discussed 
by  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks. 

The  first  lexicographical  attempts,  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
Romans,  did  not  embrace  the  whole  department  of  lexicography  but 
were  contributions  to  its  several  branches,  etymology,  synonymy,  and 
dialectology.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  Stoics  were  particularly  fond 
of  etymological  inquiries  and,  as  we  can  judge  from  many  instances 
quoted,  for  instance,  in  Cicero,  frequently  guilty  of  the  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  absurd  derivations.  Ignorance,  or  imperfect  knowledge,  of 
other  languages  and,  consequently,  the  absence  of  that  invaluable 
assistance  which  comparative  philology  affords,  formed  undoubtedly 
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a  serious  impediment.  Grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  at  an  early 
period,  compared  the  conversational  language  (ij  cvvrj&eafieptj  Xe^ig) 
with  the  written  (jy  rexnn^  avv^&sia)  and  the  different  dialects,  col¬ 
lected  words  peculiar  to  single  dialects,  provincialisms,  peculiar  forma 
of  words  and  phrases,  and  pointed  out  the  changes  in  the  significations 
of  words  according  as  they  belonged  to  earlier  or  later  writers* 
These  detached  investigations  and  collections  were  made  as  their 
want  was  felt,  and  deposited  in  commentaries  on  ancient  writers, 
especially  Homer,  or  in  separate  works.  Among  the  writers  on  ety¬ 
mology,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  Ajwllodorus  of  Athens,  a  pupil  of 
Aristarchus.  Two  of  his  >vorks  are  known  by  name  ;  tkqI  hviioXo- 
yim  and  Xi^stg  'AttiKai.  Krates,  an  opponent  of  Aristarchus,  wrote 
a  similar  work,  Atzmai  He  differed  from  Aristarchus  on  a 
point  which  divides  most  ancient  philologists  into  two  great  parties. 
While  Aristarchus  maintained  that  the  principle  of  analogy  prevailed 
in  language,  Krates  declared  in  favor  of  that  of  anomaly. 

The  most  prolific  occasion,  however,  for  lexicographical  collections 
were  the  comparisons  of  glossae,  yXmttai,  that  is,  differences  of  usage 
as  to  words  and  phrases  with  reference  to  time,  locality  and  writers. 
Sach  collections  were  not  yet  called  Xt%ina  but  avvaymyai  As^eoai'  or 
jXmamt  or  ovofiaaTixd.  The  mode  of  arrangement  was  various, 
the  words  being  sometimes  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  particular  author,  or  according  to  subjects,  or  also  alpha¬ 
betically.  The  name  Xs^ixd  was  first  given  to  those  collections  in 
which  the  words  were  arranged  in  the  last  mentioned  order.  To 
this  class  belongs  Philetas,  who  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
earliest  lexicographers  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  is  the  same  Philetas  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  the  comic  poet 
StAtor  or  Stratis,  which  contains  a  scene  in  which  a  citizen  who 
does  not  understand  the  antiquated  words  with  which  a  cook  lards 
his  discourse,  has  recourse  to  the  lexicon  of  Philetas  to  ascertain 
their  meaning. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  encumber  these  pages  with  a  long  list  of 
the  names  of  Greek  lexicographers  extending  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Alexandrine  school  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  whose 
works  nothing  is  left  or  scanty  fragments  only.  We  shall  simply 
name  the  two  most  important  dictionaries  which  are  still  extant,  the 
work  of  Suidas  and  the  Etymologicum  magnum.  Both  belong  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  same  age,  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  among  the  Greeks  the  sophists  gave  the 
first  decided  impulse  to  lexicographical  studies,  which  were  afterwards 
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taken  up  and  continued  by  grammarians  and  philosophers.  Of  a 
somewhat  more  practical  nature  was  the  occasion  of  lexicographical 
investigations  among  the  Romans.  It  became  a  matter  of  importance 
for  the  practice  of  the  law  to  understand  the  antiquated  terms  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  legal  formulas ;  these,  therefore,  were  the  first  class 
pf  words  which  became  the  subject  of  lexicographical,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  etymological,  inquiry.  After  being  once  commenced  the 
inquiry  easily  extended  to  other  portions  of  the  older  literature.  We 
have  still  the  title  of  a  work  of  Aelius  Gallus  who  was  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Varro :  de  verhoriim,  quae  ad  jus  civile  pertinent,  signifea- 
tione  ;  and  of  Antistius  Labeo,  Gellius  says,  13, 10 ;  in  grainmaticam 
atqiie  dialecticam  literasque  antiquiores  attioresque  penetraverai,  La- 
tinarumque  vocum  origines  rationemqiie  percalluerat,  eaqm  praecipxie 
scientia  ad  erodandos  juris  laqueos  utehatur. 

The  Romans  enjoyed  in  this  pursuit  an  advantage  not  possessed  hy 
the  Greeks ;  we  mean  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  addition  to  that  of  their  own.  Independent  of  the 
close  relationship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  of  itself  was  an  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  both,  their 
familiarity  with  the  Greek  language  enabled  the  Romms  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  philological  labors  of  the  Greeks,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  the  philosophy  of  language,  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  their  own  language.  The  Romans  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Greeks  and  arrived  much  earlier  and  quicker  at  the 
point  to  reach  wrhich  the  Greeks  had  labored  for  ages.  Hence  the 
striking  fact  that  Dionysius  Thrax,  the  first  Greek  grammarian — if 
he  is  the  author  of  the  reyp/ti  yQapparixij  which  bears  his  name  — 
was  a  contemporary  of  Terentius  Varro. 

Those  lexicographical  notices  w^ere  not  at  first  collected  into  sepa¬ 
rate  works ;  the  juiists  deposited  theirs  in  their  commentaries  on  the 
laws,  the  historians  theirs  in  their  historical  works,  and  the  gramma¬ 
rians  theirs  in  their  general  grammatical  treatises.  Works  exclu¬ 
sively  lexicographical  were  rare  and  mostly  of  the  class  of  glossaries  j 
alphabetical  works  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  period  previous  to 
Varro.  The  historian  L.  Cincius  Alimentus  may  be  named  among 
the  lexicographers  of  this  age  provided  the  liber  de  verbis  priscis, 
mentioned  by  Festus,  was  a  distinct  work  and  not  rather  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  an  historical  or  antiquarian  work  of  the  same  author. 
Other  glossographers  of  this  and  the  succeeding  period  are  Suntra 
vtrborum  antiquitaie,  Publius  Luvinius  de  verbis  sordidis,  Veranius 
Flaocus  de  verbis  pontifcalibus  and  priscorum  verborum  liber,  Statilius 
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Maximus  de  singularihus  apud  Ciceronem,  Verrius  Flaccus  de  dhscu- 
ris  Catonis ;  C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus  de  vestimentis  et  calceamentis  et 
ceteris,  qnihus  inluitmir ;  de  vocibus  modi  ominis  ;  Modesti  Uhellus  de 
vocabulis  rei  militaris.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  frag¬ 
ments  only  of  all  these  writers  have  been  preserved  in  the  works  of 
Varro,  Gellius  and  Festus. 

In  the  progress  of  time  more  attention  was  bestowed  upon  syno¬ 
nyms.  Kemmius  Palaemon,  Valerius  Probus,  Aelius  Melissus  la¬ 
bored  in  this  department,  and  particularly  M.  Corn.  Fronto,  of  whose 
work  de  differentiis  vocahulorum  Ave  have  still  an  epitome,  and  No¬ 
nius  Marcellus,  whose  Avork  de  compendiosa  doctrina,  contained  in 
nineteen  chapters,  is  partly  lexicographical,  partly  grammatical  and 
antiquarian,  and  partly  of  the  description  of  a  glossary.  The  age  of 
Nonius  is  not  ascertained.  As  he  quotes  Apuleius  and  is  himself 
quoted  by  Priscianus,  he  must  have  lived  after  200  and  before  520 
of  our  era.  The  principal  value  of  his  work  consists  in  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  ancient  authors  now  mostly  lost,  especially  from  drama¬ 
tists  and  historians ;  but  this  value  is  again  considerably  impaired  by 
the  circumstance  that  Nonius  did  not  quote  from  the  originals  but 
copied  from  glossaries  and  similar  collections. 

Our  object  being  to  point  out  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
lexicographical  studies  among  the  Romans,  rather  than  to  enumerate 
those  Avho  have  labored  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  this  field,  Ave  shall 
merely  remark  that  the  taste  for  labors  of  this  kind  continued,  and 
sometimes  displayed  itself  in  a  somcAvhat  whimsical  manner.  Aelius 
Spartianus,  one  of  the  Ilistoriae  Augustae  Scriptores,  relates  of  the 
emperor  Geta  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  entertainments 
composed  alphabetically ;  for  instance,  one  in  Avhich  the  names  of  all 
the  dishes  commenced  with  n,  another  in  Avhich  they  begun  with  jo  orf. 

Much  more  important  than  these  glossaries  was  the  comprehensive 
work  of  ]M.  Verrius  Flaccus  de  verhomm  signifeatione.  M.  Verrius 
Flaccus  Avas  a  distinguished  rhetorician  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
by  the  emperor  selected  as  the  teacher  of  his  grandsons  Caius  and 
Lucius  Avith  the  condition  of  not  receiving  any  other  pupils.  This 
happened  probably  about  10  B.  C.  It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  cer¬ 
tain,  that  he  is  the  same  person  in  Avhose  honor  a  statue  was  erected 
in  the  forum  of  Praeneste,  where  he  had  caused  to  be  placed  an  alma^ 
nac,  fasti,  carefully  and  skilfully  prepared  by  himself  and  inscribed 
on  marble  tablets.  A  portion  of  these  tablets  Avere  discovered  in 
1770,  containing  the  fasti  of  January,  March,  April  and  December. 
Verrius  wrote,  besides  his  dictionary,  several  other  works,  among 
VoL.  VUI.  No.  32.  66 
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them  lihri  rerum  memoria  dignarum,  quoted  by  GelHus  and  Pliny. 
Whether  he  wrote  a  work  de  rehus  sacris  is  doubtful,  because  what 
is  quoted  as  from  this  work  maj^  as  well  have  been  passages  from  the 
work  de  verhorum  signifcatione.  Our  knowledge  of  this  great  work 
is  derived  from  quotations  in  later  writers  and  particularly  from  the 
epitome  of  Festus.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that,  although 
Verrius  is  frequently  mentioned,  A.  Gellius  is  the  only  ancient  writer 
who,  in  two  places,  quotes  the  lexicon  by  name,  viz.  5,  7 :  Verrius 
Flaccus  in  quarto  de  verhorum  signifcatione,  and  5, 18 :  Verrius  Flac- 
cus  refert  in  lihro  de  signifcatione  verhorum  quarto.  Verrius  arranged 
his  book,  generally,  in  an  alphabetical  order,  regarding,  in  doing  so,  not 
only  the  first  but  also  the  second  and  third  letters.  He  sometimes  united 
kindred  letters,  such  as  e  and  i,  or  o  and  u,  and  seems  to  have  attach¬ 
ed  more  importance  to  the  consonants  than  voAvels.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  several  books  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  alphabetical  order. 
The  number  of  books  of  which  the  whole  w'ork  consisted,  is  uncertain. 
As  the  epitome  of  Festus  filled  twenty  books,  the  original  may  have 
extended  to  forty  or  fifty.  This  may  be  considered  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  since  the  work  which  Verrius  wdshed,  perhaps,  to  imitate, 
the  Greek  lexicon  of  Pamphilus,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  had  ninety- 
five  books.  The  w'ork  contained  as  much  information  on  subjects  of 
history  and  antiquities  as  on  matters  of  language.  As  an  etymolo¬ 
gist,  Verrius  belonged  to  the  juste  milieu  and  showed  his  sound  judg¬ 
ment  by  being  exclusively  neither  a  Romanist  nor  Hellenist. 

The  epitome  made  by  Festus  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
neglect  and  eventually  of  the  loss  of  the  original.  Sextus  Pompeius 
Festus,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  lived  after  Mar¬ 
tial,  whom  he  quotes,  and  before  Macrobius,  by  whom  he  is  quoted, 
between  100,  therefore,  and  435  A.  D.,  made  an  epitome  of  the  work 
of  Verrius  in  twenty  books,  of  which  a  portion,  from  the  letter  M, 
has  been  preserved  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  It  is  probable  that 
Festus,  in  making  the  Epitome  from  Verrius’s  work  de  verhorum 
signifcatione,  made  use  of  other  works  also  of  the  same  author,  such 
as  de  ohscuris  Catonis,  de  Plauti  vocahulis,  de  jure  sacro  et  augurali. 
However  much  harm  the  epitome  of  Festus  may  have  done  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  the  original,  it  is  still,  even  in  its  imperfect  condition, 
a  rich  mine  of  information  which  Niebuhr,  among  others,  used  in  his 
historical  researches  with  great  ingenuity,  though,  as  K.  0.  Muller 
thinks,  with  too  little  critical  discrimination.  Muller  makes  the  same 
charge,  and  justly,  against  Forcellini,  Schneider  (K.  L.,  the  Latin 
grammarian)  and  Dirksen.  The  latter,  a  distinguished  jurist,  speaks 
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in  his  excellent  work  de  XII  Tahulis  of  codices  of  Festus,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  more  than  one  codex,  the  codex 
Farnesianus. 

The  same  fate  which  Festus  had  prepared  for  Verrius,  his  epitome 
being  the  indirect  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  original  work,  he  very 
nearly  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Paulus  Diaconus.  Paulus  Win- 
fried,  sometimes  called  Paulus  Diaconus,  sometimes  Pontifex,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  eighth  century  for  Charlemagne  an  epitome  of  Festus 
which  was  soon  extensively  used,  and  occasioned  the  neglect  of  the 
work  of  F estus.  Until  the  sixteenth  century  the  epitome  of  Paulus 
alone  was  known.  About  that  time  the  only  remaining  codex  of 
Festus,  incomplete  and  beginning  with  the  letter  M,  came  to  light. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Illj’ria,  and  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Pomponius  Laetus,  who  gave  the  greater  portion  of  it  to 
Manilius  Rallus,  retaining  only  several  leaves.  Angelus  Politianus 
copied  the  whole,  and  Victorius  made  excerpts  from  this  copy.  The 
next  time  we  hear  of  the  codex,  it  —  that  is  to  say,  the  portion  given 
to  Manilius  Rallus,  wanting,  therefore,  the  few  leaves  wliich  Laetus 
had  retained  —  is  left  by  the  Cardinal  Michael  Silvias  to  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Ranuzio  Farnese.  How  it  got  from  the  hands  of  Manilius 
Rallus  into  those  of  Silvias,  is  not  known.  While  in  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  Farnese,  Fulvius  Ursinus  caused  it  to  be  copied  page  by 
page  and  line  by  line,  calling  it  antiquissimum  exemplar  bibliothecae 
Famesianae,  and  to  be  printed  in  1581.  When  in  1736  the  Fame- 
sian  library  of  Parma  was  transferred  to  Naples,  the  codex  Famesi- 
anus  wandered  with  it  to  the  latter  place,  where  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  It  \ras  not  until  1833  that  a  German  scholar  made  a  new, 
and,  as  Muller  assures  us,  careful  collation  of  the  manuscript  with  the 
edition  of  Ursinus  of  1581.  The  edition  of  K.  O.  Muller,  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best,  is  founded  on  this  collation. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  Verrius,  Festus  and  Paulus,  because 
the  first  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  among  Roman  lexicogra¬ 
phers  and  the  other  two,  who  were  the  means  of  preserving  in  some 
measure  the  results  of  his  labors,  were  the  last  representatives  of 
Latin  lexicography  immediately  before,  and  even  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of,  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  When  we  emerge  from 
this  gloomy  period  we  meet  some  lexicographers  even  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  but  at  this  distance  of  time  and 
with  our  imperfect  means  of  information  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  Festus  and  Paulus  exercised  any,  and  if  any,  what 
influence  upon  these  specimens  of  Latin  lexicography. 
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The  earliest  lexicographer  whom  we  meet  during  the  darkest  pe- 
riod  of  the  middle  ages  is  Papias  who  lived  about  1000  of  our  era. 
This  fact  in  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  word  aetm  he 
enumerates  all  the  emperors  and  stops  with  Henry  II.  who  reigned 
from  1002  to  1124.  Papias,  who  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  under¬ 
stood  Greek  as  well  as  Latin.  His  work  is  entitled  Vocabularium 
or  EUmentarium  doctrinae  rudimentiim^  and  w'as  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Catholicon.  It  was  repeatedly  printed  after  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  {W'inting,  for  the  first  time  in  Milan  in  1476, 
more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  seve¬ 
ral  times  in  Venice  in  1485,  1487,  1491,  149G. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  Papias,  about  119G,  lived  Hugatio 
or  Ugatio  of  Pisa,  bishop  of  Ferrara.  He  copied  Papias  and  he  and 
Papias  were  again  copied  by  de  Janua.  While  coadjutor,  or  rather 
guardian,  of  a  spendthrift  abbot,  he  found  in  the  library  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  a  copy  of  Papias  of  which  he  availed  himself  in  the  composition 
of  his  Glossarium.  This  seems  to  have  existed  and  circulated  in 
manuscript  alone.  Nearly  an  hundred  years  later,  about  1286,  lived 
Joannes  Balbus  de  Ginoa  or  Joannes  de  Janua  or  Januensis,  being  a 
native  of  Janua,  a  maritime  town  in  Upper  Italy.  Availing  himself 
of  the  labors  of  Papias  and  Hugatio  he  constructed  the  famous  Catho¬ 
licon,  printed  by  Faust  himself  in  1460.  It  is  not  only  the  first 
printed  dictionary  but  one  of  the  first  printed  books.  It  contains  some 
grammatical  remarks  and  dictiones,  quae  saepe  inveniuntur  in  hiUia 
et  in  diariis  Sanctorum  et  etiam  poetarum  secundum  ordinem  alphabeti 
ordinate  subjunctas.  The  Catholicon  was  frequently  republished; 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  editions  appeared  in  Venice  in  1483, 
1487  and  1495;  two  in  Lyons  in  1506  and  1514;  one  in  Paris  in 
1520.  However  popular  the  Catholicon  was,  chiefly  from  the  want 
of  a  better  work,  its  defects  were  too  glaring  to  escape  severe  criti¬ 
cisms.  Erasmus  calls  it  naeniae  and  opus  indoctissimum. 

Joannes  de  Garlandia  belongs  to  this  period,  but  is  otherwise  not 
connected  with  this  first  group  of  lexicographers,  Papias,  Hugatio 
and  de  Janua.  He  lived  about  1040,  was  an  Englishman,  and  wrote 
a  work  Synonyma  et  Aequivoea^  which  was  first  printed  in  Cologne 
1490,  afterwards  in  Paris  1496.  The  dictionary  of  Nestor  Dionysius 
was  published  in  different  places,  especially  Paris  and  Venice  in  1488, 
1496,  1502,  1507. 

With  the  works  of  Tortellius,  Maius  and  Reuchlin,  we  approach 
a  better  time.  They  form,  in  this  department,  the  transition  to  the 
period  of  the  revival  of  literature.  Joannes  Tortellius,  a  native  of 
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Arezzo,  lived  about  1439,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  distinguished  Lau- 
rentius  Valla.  His  Dictionarium  vocum  Latinarum,  in  which  he  paid 
special  attention  to  orthography,  was  repeatedly  printed  in  Venice 
and  other  places  in  1477,  1480,  1493,  1495,  1504,  1508.  Junianus 
Maius,  a  native  of  Naples,  lived  about  1480  and  his  dictionary  ap¬ 
peared  in  Naples  and  other  places  in  1475, 1477, 1480, 1496.  Joan¬ 
nes  Reuchlin,  or  Caprio,  as  he  translated  his  German  name,  was  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  three  men,  more,  however,  for  his  great 
literary  attainments  than  his  labors  as  af  lexicographer.  He  was 
bom  1454  at  Pforzheim  in  South  Germany,  but  passed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  as  Professor  in  Tubingen.  It  was  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  that  he  prepared  and  published,  in  Basil  1480,  the 
Breviloquium  sive  Dictionarium  Latinum  ordine  alphabetico  singulas 
voces  hreviter  explicans.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  its  im¬ 
perfections  and  for  the  fact  that  it  soon  fell  into  disuse.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  a  statesman  as 
well  as  a  scholar.  Being  sent,  by  the  prince  of  the  Palatinate,  as  an 
ambassador  to  Rome,  he  sought  there  the  instruction  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Greek  Argyropylus.  To  show  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  to  his  new  teacher,  he  translated  a  passage  of  Thucydides 
into  Latin,  upon  which  the  learned  Greek  exclaimed :  Graecia  nostra 
txilio  transvolavit  Alpes. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  department 
of  lexicography,  who  is,  indeed,  to  some  extent  the  founder  of  modem 
lexicography,  although  one  of  his  successors  and  borrowers  has  gained 
a  more  extended  reputation.  Nicolaus  Perotti  was  born  1430  in  Sas- 
soferrata,  was  professor  in  Bologna,  became  1458  archbishop  of  Li- 
ponto,  and  died  in  1480.  He  showed,  in  his  Cornucopia,  the  way 
how  to  collect  the  materials  for  a  trustworthy  lexicon  and  made  him¬ 
self  a  very  successful  beginning.  The  first  literary  work  by  which 
he  made  himself  known  was  a  Latin  translation  of  Polybius,  which 
was  esteemed  so  good  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  charge  that  he  had  sur¬ 
reptitiously  appropriated  to  himself  an  ancient  translation  discovered 
by  him  somewhere.  Upon  a  closer  examination  it  was  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  excellent  as  the  style  was,  the  translation  was  so  free  and 
inaccurate  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  translation.  The 
work  which  renders  him  distinguished  in  Latin  lexicography  was  en¬ 
titled  Cornucopia,  a  commentary  of  Martial  so  complete  that  it  may 
justly  be  called  a  dictionary.  On  account  of  the  indecency  of  many 
parts  of  the  author,  Perotti  was  unwilling  to  have  his  work  published, 
but  he  communicated  it  freely  to  his  friends.  As  many  availed  them- 
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selves  of  his  kindness  without  any  acknowledgment  whence  they  de¬ 
rived  their  information,  his  nephew,  to  guard  against  any  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  authorship,  copied  the  work  secretly,  and  sent  it  to  Fred. 
Ubaldini,  duke  of  Urbino,  for  safe  keeping.  It  was  published  soon 
after  Perotti’s  death  in  1482,  and  after  that  frequently  reprinted  in 
Venice,  Paris,  Basel  and  other  places  in  1492,  1499,  1500,  1513  (by 
Aldus  Manutius),  1526,  1532,  etc. 

More  fortunate,  at  least  as  regards  a  wide  spread  and  long  pre¬ 
served  name,  was  Ambrosius  Calepinus,  called  so  from  Calepium,  a 
town  between  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  1510,  at  Ber¬ 
gamo,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  dictionary.  Lexicon  Calepinum, 
was  long  famous,  although  he  was  more  a  diligent  compiler  from  the 
works  of  Nestor,  Tortellius,  and  chiefly  Perotti,  than  an  original  col¬ 
lector  and  investigator.  The  defects  of  the  work  were  numerous; 
many  good  words  were  omitted,  many  barbarous  ones  received,  many 
mistakes  committed  in  marking  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  although 
numerous  improvements  were  introduced  into  sueceeding  editions, 
many  of  the  original  defects  remained  so  that  it  was  said  with  some 
justice:  Bonus  ille  Calepinus  toties  coctus  et  recoctus  parutn  sapit. 
Besides  benefitting  by  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  especially  Pe¬ 
rotti,  which  he  copied,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  that  succeeding  good  scholars  retained  his  work  as  the  basis 
of  their  own  improvements  and  thus  helped  to  perpetuate  a  name 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  soon  forgotten.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1502.  In  the  preface  Calepinus  makes  a  characteristic 
remark  which  shows  how  little  he  was  fitted  for  the  task  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  ;  he  acknowledges  that  he  places,  in  his  labors,  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  fathers  Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine  than  scholars 
like  Laurentius  Valla,  Priscianus  and  others.  The  second  edition,  of 
1509,  appeared  like  the  first  in  Venice  prepared  by  the  author  him¬ 
self.  For  about  two  hundred  years  after  this  a  great  many  editions 
were  published  in  different  places,  Paris,  Veniee,  Leyden,  Antwerp, 
Genoa,  and  prepared  by  different  scholars,  in  1510, 1516, 1534, 1535, 
1539,  1544  (by  Conr.  Gesner),  1545,  1548,  1560,  1570,  1572,  1581, 
1592,  1620,  1647,  1663,  1681 ;  so  that  the  name  of  Calepinus  was 
for  several  generations  one  of  the  most  familiar,  and  Manutius  says 
very  justly :  Bonum  fatum  Calepinus  sortitus  est,  cui  fere  omnes  ho¬ 
mines  de  suo  largiantur.  Certe  emm  illius  dictionarium  non  tam 
auctoris  industria  quam  aliorum  labore  studioque  in  tantam  altitvdi- 
nem  excrevit.  Many  distinguished  scholars  were  employed  in  revising 
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and  improving  different  editions ;  the  names  of  others  were  sometimes 
used  by  booksellers  without  authority.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
from  the  statement  of  Casp.  Schopp  (Scioppius),  that  the  name  of  Jul. 
Passeratius  was  thus  improperly  used. 

The  path  which  Perotti  had  entered  upon,  making  a  single  author. 
Martial,  the  basis  of  his  lexicographical  labors,  was  pursued  by  Mario 
Nizzoli  (Nizolius).  He  was  born,  in  1498,  in  Bersello  on  the  Po, 
lived  for  some  years  in  the  house  of  Count  Gambara,  a  patron  of  lite¬ 
rary  men,  was  made  professor  at  Parma  in  1547,  director  of  a  new 
academy  in  Sabionetta,  and  died  in  his  native  place  in  1566.  His 
great  work  is  the  Thesaiirm  Ciceronianus  sive  Ohservationes  in  Cice- 
ronem  ordine  literarum  digestae,  quihus  omnis  vere  Latine  loquendi 
ratio  et  quot  quihmque  modis  unaquaeque  vox  distingui  variarique 
possit,  per  exempla  Giceronis  plane  demonstratur.  This  thesaurus 
was  frequently  republished  in  Basil,  Venice,  Lyons  and  other  places 
in  1530,  1535,  1541,  1548,  1551,  1568,  1608,  1612,  until,  chiefly 
through  the  labors  of  Ludovicus .  Lucius,  it  grew  into  a  dictionary, 
published  in  Basil  1613.  The  thesaurus  of  Rob.  Stephanus,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Nizzoli  and  who  had  himself  prepared  one  of 
the  editions  of  Nizzoli’s  thesaurus  (that  published  in  Venice  in  1551), 
principally  furnished  the  materials  which  Lucius  introduced  into  the 
enlarged  Thesaurus  Ciceronianus.  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  omit 
making  mention,  in  this  place,  of  Basilius  Zanchius,  a  native  of  Ber¬ 
gamo,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  and  died  in  1560,  who  fur¬ 
nished  additions  to  Nizolius  and  Calepinus. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  new  and  important  era  in  Latin  lexi¬ 
cography,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  limit  of  our  present  task,  we 
mean  the  era  of  Robert  Stephanus. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  KINDS  OF  THE  SOUNDS  OF  SPEECH 
AS  A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  FOR  GRAMMAR. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Hupfeld  by  Prof.  George  R.  Bliss,  University  of 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

§  1.  Mechanism  of  the  Organs  of  Speech. 

Human  speech,  as  an  outward  phenomenon  (apart  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  which  give  rise  to  it),  is  a  mechanical  function  of 
certain  corporeal  organs.  Its  sounds  belong  in  general  to  that  class 
which  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  through  an 
orifice  or  a  hollow  body.  They  arise  from  the  passage  of  the  heath 
out  of  the  lungs  through  the  throat  and  mouth.  The  first  of  these, 
therefore,  is  in  a  manner,  the  matter  of  which  speaking  sounds  are 
formed  (the  real  principle),  the  two  latter  the  instruments  or  organs 
by  which  they  are  executed  (the  formal  principle).  These  latter, 
which  first  require  our  more  particular  attention,  together  form  a 
passage  corresponding  in  structure  throughout  to  that  of  a  wind  in¬ 
strument,  the  throat  and  cavity  of  the  mouth  respectively  to  the 
mouth-piece  and  tube.  In  each  of  the  two  parts,  again,  distinct  sec¬ 
tions  must  be  discriminated,  each  having  its  special  functions. 

1.  The  throat  or  rather  the  larynx  (the  upper  end  of  the  throat  or 
trachea,  with  the  rest  of  which  we  are  not  concerned)  is  a  hollow  ves¬ 
sel  consisting  of  several  cartilages,  in  which  we  note  the  following 
parts.  (1)  In  the  middle,  a  lengthened,  narrow  aperture  or  cleft, 
the  glottis,  whose  lower  orifice  communicates  with  the  trachea,  its 
upper  with  the  mouth.  This  is  that,  properly,  which  answers  to  the 
mouth-piece  in  the  wind  instrument.  (2)  On  the  inner  edges  of  the 
glottis,  two  tense  elastic  ligaments,  the  voice-hands  or  glottis-bands 
(whose  vibrations  accompany  the  voice).  (3)  Over  the  glottis,  an 
upright,  flexible  and  somewhat  oval-shaped  cartilage,  the  lid  of  the 
glottis  or  epiglottis  which  rests  its  outer  convex  surface  against  the 
tongue,  while  the  inner  concave  side  faces  the  glottis  so  that  in  swal¬ 
lowing  it  is  bent  over  by  the  tongue  and  covers  it.^ 

2.  The  mouth  presents  a  more  complex  mechanism  in  which  two 


1  Comp.  Liskovius,  Theorie  der  Stimme.  Leipz.  1814  (with  plates).  S.  9—16. 
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organs  always  unite  in  one  function.  Chief  parts  to  be  noticed  are, 
within,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  its  parallel  the  tongue,  that  the 
passive,  this  the  active  member ;  without,  the  mouth-flaps  or  lips  which 
open  and  shut  the  mouth.  More  minutely,  we  distinguish,  proceed¬ 
ing  forward,  the  following  places  or  pairs  of  organs.  (1)  The  root 
of  the  tongue  (^datg  t^g  yXoiaai^g)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
epiglottis  together  w’ith  the  fauces  (palate,  velumpalati)  against  which 
it  leans.  (2)  The  hack  of  the  tongue  (its  upper  surface)  and  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  (3)  The  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  row  of  teeth 
or  the  gum  lying  above  them.  (4)  The  two  rotes  of  teeth  which  like 
palisades  [fjoxoff  odopzojv^  enclose  the  mouth.  Finally,  (5)  The  lips 
covering  the  two  rows  of  teeth,  as  the  folding  doors  of  the  mouth. 
Of  these  (2)  (4)  are  secondary  to  (1)  (3)  leaving  three  chief  organs, 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  its  tip  (with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth)  and  the  lips.  Besides  these  the  nostrils  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  side-passages  and  sounding-board  of  the  mouth. 

Remark.  While  the  oral  cavity  corresponds  in  general,  as  was 
said,  to  the  tube  of  the  wind  instrument,  both  in  structure  and  design 
(viz.  the  carrying  forward  and  resonance  of  the  tones,  §  3),  the  active 
member  in  the  former,  the  tongue  distinguishes  it  from  all  artificial 
instruments  of  sound,  w’hich  have  merely  passive  cavities,  and  gives 
occasion  to  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  human  speech.^ 

3.  The  instruments  just  described,  throat  and  mouth,  may  be  either 
passive  or  active  with  reference  to  the  air  streaming  through  them. 
The  former,  when  they  offer  it  a  free  course,  serving  merely  as  a 
channel ;  the  latter,  when  they  present  some  hindrance  to  its  passage. 
The  throat,  however,  can  oppose  such  hindrance  only  in  a  passive 
manner,  by  contracting  the  glottis  so  that  the  breath  must  pass  with  a 
degree  of  force ;  the  mouth,  on  the  contrary,  does  this  actively  when¬ 
ever  its  coupled  organs  meet  and  intercept  the  breath.  Only  the 
mouth,  therefore,  is  capable  of  a  proper  activity,  the  throat  of  a  barely 
passive  effort,  and  hence  we  may  call  this  the  feminine,  that  the  mas- 
culine  organ  of  speech,  designations  which  will  be  illustrated  by  our 
consideration  of  the  sounds. 

§  2.  Division  and  Classif  cation  of  Speaking-sounds. 

Whenever  the  instruments  which  we  have  described  become  active 
during  the  passage  of  the  breath,  speaking-sounds  are  produced,  or 

1  Hence,  perhaps,  in  many  languages,  named  from  the  tongue  >  yXiaaoa, 

lingua,  langue,  ete.). 
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the  elements  of  human  speech.  These  fall  at  once  into  two  chief 
classes,  having  reference  to  the  two  main  organs  or  passage-points  of 
the  breath,  the  throat  and  mouth.  Thus  the  more  passive  the  organs 
the  more  undeveloped  and  imperfect  the  sound ;  and  the  greater  their 
activity  and  cooperation,  the  more  complete  and  thoroughly  organized 
is  the  sound.  In  regard  to  this  three  cases  are  possible.  The  organs 
may  be  either  both  passive,  or  one  active  and  the  other  passive,  or 
both  active.  In  the  first  case,  when  both  throat  and  mouth  continue 
passive,  i.  e.  stand  open  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  can  pass  without 
meeting  resistance  anywhere,  there  arises  a  perceptible  breathing. 
This  is  the  lowest  step  in  the  formation  of  sound,  not  properly  a  sound 
as  yet,  but  only  the  preparation,  the  attempt  at  a  sound ;  still  it  was 
embraced  in  the  original  alphabet  as  a  proper  element  of  speech,  and 
furnished  according  to  the  degree  of  its  strength  with  a  twofold  sign, 
the  weaker  of  which  in  later  alphabets  is  lost.  In  the  second  case, 
when  one  of  the  organs  becomes  active,  i.  e.  offers  some  resistance  to 
the  breath,  we  first  obtain  tangible  elements  of  speech.  If  it  is  the 
throat  which  exerts  itself  by  contracting  the  glottis  so  that  the  breath 
in  passing  is  first  forcibly  compressed,  and  then,  expanding  in  the 
open  cavity  of  the  mouth,  is  made  to  vibrate  in  all  its  parts,  there 
arises  a  clear  voice  or  tone,  falling  distinctly  on  the  ear,  commonly 
called  a  voice-sound  or  vowel  (vocalis).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mouth  alone  is  active,  while  some  pair  of  the  organs  mentioned  §  1 
meet  together  and  intercept  and  compress  the  air  issuing  from  the 
now  quiet  (not  sounding)  throat,  i.  e.  articulate,  an  obscure  sound  is 
formed,  which  first  becomes  distinct  when  joined  to  one  of  the  former 
kind,  a  soft  noise,  most  appropriately  called  articulation}  Sounds  of 
this  sort,  being  distinctly  audible  only  in  connection  w'ith  vow'els,  are 
csX\ed.  joint-sounds  (consonantes),  while  the  vowels,  as  clear  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  independent  sounds  (sonantes).  Both  stand  in  the  same 
opposition  to  each  other  as  the  organs  and  operations  by  which  they 
are  produced  (§1),  and  are  in  a  strict  sense  elements  (elementa  as  the 
letters  are  called  in  Latin),  i.  e.  the  primary  matter  of  speech.  The 
vowels  are  the  feminine,  i.  e.  material,  positive,  the  consonants  the 
masculine,  i.  e.  formal,  negative  element,  as  it  regards  not  only  the 
sonorousness,  but  also  their  grammatical  and  etymological  character. 
The  vowels  render  speech  clear  and  sonorous,  while  the  consonants 
limit  and  give  support  to  the  tones  which  would  otherwise  flow 
away  in  an  endless,  confused  succession.  Those  are  the  movable, 


1  So  Silv.  dc  Sacy,  Grammaire,  Arab.  §  1,  who  well  characterizes  the  sounds 
of  both  kinds. 
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flowing,  these  the  fixed,  combining  element ;  those  the  light,  these 
the  shadow;  those  the  flesh  and  blood,  these  the  skeleton  of  the 
body  of  speech ;  those  represent  more  the  individual  sensation, 
these  more  the  universal  conception;  in  a  word,  those  give  beau¬ 
ty,  fulness,  life  to  language,  these  give  it  outline,  comprehension, 
strength.^  It  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  an  element,  that  it 
is  of  itself  only  a  half-complete  speaking  sound,  requiring  the 
other  as  its  complement.  This  necessity  is  met  in  the  third  case 
above  mentioned,  by  the  cooperation  of  both  organs.  Here  the  tone 
proceeding  from  the  throat  is  accompanied  by  a  compression  of  the 
oral  organs  (articulation),  and  so  an  articulate  tone  is  formed  in  which 
vowel  and  consonant  blend  together  and  their  opposition  melts  into  a 
higher  unit.  In  this  manner  first  arises  an  entire,  perfect  (individ¬ 
ualized)  sound,  and  the  syllable  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  not  as 
a  twofold,  but  a  single  organic  sound.®  When  several  such  articulated 
sounds  are  combined,  through  the  fusing  power  of  the  Accent,  into 
the  unity  of  a  conception,  a  higher  vocal-whole  is  produced,  an  artic¬ 
ulate  word,  in  which  the  syllables  form  the  members  and  joints  (arti- 
culi).  Words,  again,  link  themselves  together  into  a  sentence,  sen¬ 
tences  into  periods,  etc.,  and  the  coherent  discourse  thus  becomes  a 
membered  body,  i.  e.  a  body  composed  of  syllables,  words,  sentences, 
etc.,  united  as  if  by  joints.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  appropriate, 
old  designation  articulate  discourse,  by  which  from  the  [leQoneg  dv- 
&Q(07toi  of  Homer,  the  peculiarity  of  human  speech  as  distinguished 
from  the  vowel-tones  of  animals  and  musical  instruments,  has  been 
expressed. 


^  3.  Of  the  Voicels. 

For  the  formation  of  a  vowel  three  things  are  requisite :  1.  That 
air  should  issue  from  the  lungs ;  2.  that  the  glottis  should  be  so  far 

^  Comp.  A.  W.  Sdilcgcl,  Wcttsbreit  dcr  Spraclien  in  the  Athenaum  1  B,  re¬ 
printed  in  his  critical  writings  1  B.  S.  179  ff.  194  fF. — Bcickh  in  Daub  find  Creut- 
zer’s  Studicn  4  B.  S.  376.  —  The  Rabbins  also  have  much  to  say  of  this  distinction, 
which  they  commonly  express  by  calling  the  vowels  the  soul  (i.  e.  the  movable, 
living),  the  consonants  the  body  (i.  e.  the  fixed),  part  of  language,  a  distinction 
which  certainly  is  more  striking  in  the  Semitish  than  the  Japhetish  languages. 

®  So  it  was  evidently  regarded  in  the  oldest  oriental  mode  of  writing,  where 
not  separate  consonants  and  vowels,  but  syllables  (of  the  simplest  form,  conso¬ 
nants  united  with  the  primitive  vowel  a,  as  ha,  ga,  da,  etc.),  hence  not  elements 
but  individual  units  of  sound,  are  denoted.  Comp,  the  author’s  Heb.  Gram., 
§  11, 1.  And  it  may  now  be  safely  assumed  that  no  original  language  of  cither 
the  Semitish  or  Japhetish  stock,  exhibits  roots  consisting  of  a  mere  vowrel  or 
consonant.  Where  this  appears  to  be  the  case,  one  element  is  lost. 
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contracted  that  the  air  can  only  make  its  way  thi’ough  with  a  de«»ree 
of  force  and  vibration ;  3.  that  the  resultant  tone  should  be  carried 
forward  through  the  mouth,  shaped  to  its  appointed  form  and  sent  out 
in  front.  The^r.'?^  of  these,  the  emission  of  the  air,  takes  place  either 
with  a  light,  scarcely  perceptible  pressure  on  the  epiglottis,  or  with  a 
stronger  thrust  from  the  depths  of  the  chest  —  serving,  perhaps,  to 
open  a  way  for  the  air  into  the  mouth,  or  it  may  be  only  a  sigh, 
as  it  were,  occasioned  by  the  exertion  necessary  to  set  the  throat  in 
action.  One  or  other  of  these  precedes  every  vowel  pronounced 
with  a  fresh  opening  of  the  mouth,  i.  e.  every  vowel  commencing  a 
new  vocal  whole,  whether  word  or  syllable,  and  furnishes  it  a  basis. 
When  a  preceding  consonant  furnishes  this  basis,  it  is  therefore  natu¬ 
rally  wanting ;  and  generally  in  medial  sounds  it  is  perceptibly  weak¬ 
ened,  hence  easily  swallowed  up,  and  in  many  languages,  as  the  Greek, 
is  here  entirely  obliterated.  This  is  indicated  by  the  so  called  hreath- 
ing-letters  (breathings,  spiritus,  hiatus)  which  appear  in  the  Semitish 
mode  of  writing  in  their  integrity,  with  a  twofold  power  (j«  and  n) 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  word,  in  medial  and  final  as  well  as  initial 
sounds ;  but  which  in  the  later  alphabets  have  suffered  detriment  in 
various  ways.  On  the  second  condition  above  mentioned,  the  con- 
traction  of  the  glottis,  and  the  consequent  vibration  of  the  air,  depends 
the  clear  sound  [Klang]  of  the  vowels.  If  the  opening  is  too  wide, 
a  mere  breathing  only  is  produced,  and  this  under  the  other  conditions 
of  speaking  gives  rise  to  the  whisper,  a  colorless  shadow  of  loud  speech. 
In  the  third  place,  finally,  the  mouth  though  merely  passive  discharges 
a  twofold  function  of  essential  importance :  1.  l»y  carrying  forward 
the  tone  originating  in  the  throat  to  the  air  without,  it  gives  it  reso¬ 
nance  and  clearness.  Without  this,  h'd  off  through  the  nose,  it  would 
amount  only  to  an  obscure,  muttering  (fivQmt)  tone.  Let  the  nostrils  also 
be  closed,  and  nothing  is  heard  but  a  dull,  stifled  grunt.  2.  By  means 
of  the  different  form  of  its  opening  (expansion  or  contraction)  the 
mouth  occasions  the  distinction  between  clear  and  obscure  tones,  that 
is,  the  distinction  of  impels  in  speech,  which  is  here  the  main  subject 
of  our  investigations.  To  direct  ourselves  aright  amid  the  multitude 
of  different  vowels,  we  must  advert  to  the  positions  of  the  mouth  in 
pronouncing  them,  and  distinguish  the  primary  from  the  secondary 
positions. 

1.  When  the  mouth  is  opened  in  such  a  way  that  the  tongue  rests 
quietly  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  all  the  other  organs  likewise  lie  per¬ 
fectly  still  and  passive  —  which  we  may  call  its  normal  opening  at 
normal  position — and  therefore  the  tone  from  the  throat  streams 
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forth  freely,  without  the  slightest  interference  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth,  there  arises  a  pure  tAroat-fone,  in  this  view  the  purest  and 
most  original  of  the  vowels,  the  vowel  a.^  It  is  neither  clear  nor  ob¬ 
scure,  but  both  (somewhat  as  the  light  shows  no  distinction  of  colors, 
yet  contains  in  itself  the  ground  of  such  a  distinction),  and  is  there¬ 
fore  not  indicated  in  the  original  Semitish  alphabet  and  the  Dewan- 
agari,  but  is  added  in  pronunciation  to  every  letter.  It  may  appro¬ 
priately  be  called  the  original  vowel.  From  this  its  Normal  Position 
the  mouth  can  depart  in  two  ways ;  either  by  expansion  (extension 
in  breadth,  diductio,  dilatatio)  or  by  contraction  (constrictio),  move¬ 
ments  which  are  attended  by  an  approximation  of  the  related  organs. 
In  proportion  as  the  mouth  expands  in  breadth,  by  which  the  teeth 
are  disclosed,  while  the  tongue  rises  in  an  arch  towards  the  roof  of 
the  mouth — the  tone  becomes  deary  and  gives  by  degrees  a,  o,  etc. 
In  proportion,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  mouth  contracts  itself  and 
projects  the  lips  to  a  point— while  the  tongue  drops  its  upper  surface 
and  retires  within  the  lower  jaw  —  the  tone  becomes  obscure  and 
sounds  in  succession  «,  o,  etc.  Let  these  movements  be  carried  to 
their  extreme  limit,  and  the  exerted  organs  approximate  so  closely 


1  [It  may,  possibly,  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  in  testing  the  principles  of 
this  essay,  the  reader  should  drop  from  his  mind  the  names  of  the  letters  treated 
of,  and  attend  simply  to  their  sound.  And  the  sound,  again,  for  the  most  part, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  vowels,  is  that  which  is  represented  by  the  Clerman, 
Italian  and  Spanish  (Continental)  alphabets  as  distinguished  from  the  English. 
What  this  sound  is,  or  the  true  enunciation  of  each  letter,  as  here  employed, 
will  best  be  understood  from  a  careful  study  of  the  essay  itself,  and  to  this  the 
consonants  may  safely  be  left ;  but  a  provisional  exhibition  of  the  principal  vowel- 
Konds  (though  of  only  proximate  accuracy)  may  not  be  unacceptable. 


pronounced 


somewhat 


in  father,  ark. 
meet, 
boot, 
cake, 
bone. 

help  (prolonged), 
fleur,  (a  little  like  u 


ee 
00 
a 
o 
e 

Fr.  eu 

in  chum,)  but  made  by  holding  the  organs  firmly  as  in  pronouncing  o,  while 
endeavoring  to  sound  e  (long  a). 

fi  pronounced  as  Fr.  u  in  \ti,  made  by  placing 

the  organs  as  for  u  (oo),  and  then,  with  only  a  slight  motion  of  the  tongue 
towards  the  under  teeth,  giving  out  the  e  sound.  ( See  Sears’s  edition  of 
Nbhden’s  German  Grammar,  p.  37,  and  Fosdick’s  Introduction  to  the  French 
Language,  p.  16). 

ttt  pronounced  as  ay  in  aye  (yes). 

et  “  “  i  “  fine, 

ott  “  “  ou  “  found. 

VoL.  vni.  No.  32. 
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that  the  tone  can  hardly  escape  between  them,  and  there  arises  oa 
the  one  side,  between  the  tongue  and  roof  of  the  month,  the  vowel  i, 
and  on  the  other,  between  the  two  lips,  the  vowel  u,  that  the  ckartfi 
and  this  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  vowels.  If  the  approximation  of 
the  organs  is  pushed  so  far  that  an  actual  contact  or  articulatioD  takes 
place,  entirely  cutting  off  the  tone,  these  vowels  pass  over  into  real 
consonants,  one  intoy  or  cA,  the  other  into  v  or  f.  We  can,  therefore, 
call  them  semi-consonants  or  cmisonant  vowels  in  contradistinction 
from  the  pure  throat-vowel  a.  We  have  thus  discovered  three  land- 
marks  of  the  vowel  region,  a,  «,  m,  the  first  standing  over  against  the 
re^on  of  the  breathing,  the  other  two  against  that  of  the  consonants; 
the  former  being  also  the  point  of  beginning,  the  two  latter  the  ter¬ 
mination-points  of  the  two  series  of  vowels  which  are  formed  by  the 
deviation  of  the  mouth  in  either  direction  from  its  nonnal  position. 
These  two  series  may  be  mathematically  represented  as  two  lines 
proceeding  from  a  common  point,  at  whose  extremities  stand  the  tiiree 
vowels,  thus ; 


a 


2.  Between  these  three  fixed  boundary  points  fiuctuate  a  multitude 
of  middle-tones,  which,  mathematically  considered,  are  as  numerous 
as  the  conceivable  points  in  the  two  lines  and  the  whole  space  whidi 
they  embrace,  and  practically  ai’e  at  least  as  many  as  the  diffemit 
positions  of  the  mouth  will  express.  If  we  next  designate  the  inter¬ 
mediate  space  between  a  and  «,  a  and  u,  in  general,  that  by  e,  this 
by  0,  with  which  the  alphabets  of  most  languages  are  content,  the 
figure  will  stand  thus  > 


a 


It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  middle  Vowels  admit  of  the  greatest 
diversity  of  pronunciation,  two  forms  of  which  are  specially  worthy  of 
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notice;  one  hroader  (Ital.  stumo  largo  or  aperto)  and  lying  nearer  the 
eommon  point  a,  and  one  more  slender  (Ital.  suono  stretto  or  chitiso) 
which  lies  nearer  the  termination  points  i  and  u.  Thus  the  e  resolves 
itself  into  e  (a)  and  e,  o  into  o  (a®)  and  6  (if  we  may  employ  the 
customary  mark  over  the  French  e  in  a  somewhat  extended  applica¬ 
tion),  and  the  following  figure  presents  itself: 


a 


A  still  further  increase  of  vowels  results  from  the  approximation  of 
the  obscure  series  o,  u  (with  the  neutral  a)  towards  the  clear  vowels 
by  which  clear-obscure,  mixed  tones  are  produced,  and  these  are  rep¬ 
resented  on  cross  lines  between  the  legs  of  the  triangle,  and  the  figure 
is  completed.' 

a 


3.  Compound  or  double  vowels  (diphthongs)  are  formed  by  the  union 
in  one  syllable  of  the  throat-vowel  a  (as  also  of  its  derivatives  e  and  o) 


1  Corap.  Bockh  in  Daub  and  Creutzer’s  Studien,  4,  376 — 380.  —  In  German 
they  are  produced,  as  may  be  proved,  by  the  influence  of  a  following  t,  and  so  by 
actual  mixture  mth  a  clear  clement  or  confusion  (hence  denominated  by  Grimm 
transformed  sounds  (Umlaute).  These  are  mathematically  a  movement  of  the 
obscure  points  a,  o,  u  towards  the  clear  point  t,  as  shown  by  the  following  figure : 


^  Vid.  on  these  points,  especially  the  third,  Grimm’s  deutsche  Gramm.,  S.  223 
ff.,  572  ff. 
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with  the  two  vowek  of  the  mortth,  i  and  u  ;  ai  and  ait  (eij  ou).  The 
possibility  of  this  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  unit  of  sound  depends 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  in  each  case  is  a  semi-consonant 
and  made  by  an  (only  imperfect)  articulation  of  the  mouth.  The 
position  of  the  mouth  in  producing  the  guttural  vowel  here  slides  into 
that  required  by  the  latter  vowels  almost  as  easily  as  into  that  of  a 
consonant ;  it  is  the  simple  transition  of  the  mouth  from  an  open  to  a 
closed  state,  performed  by  a  single  operation  and  carrying  both  sounds, 
so  to  speak,  on  one  route.  But  if  the  second  is  also  a  throat-vowel 
(a,  c,  o)  demanding  a  new  opening  of  the  mouth  and  emission  of 
breath,  a  so-called  hiatus  (i.  e.  soft  breathing)  takes  place,  and  the 
combinations,  as  ae,  ao,  oe,  oa,  co,  ea  (=  a'e,  d!o,  o’e,  o’a,  e’o,  e’a)  can 
never  melt  into  diphthongs.  And  if,  conversely,  the  first  is  a  month, 
the  second  a  throat-vowel,  the  former,  to  facilitate  the  transition  or  to 
furnish  a  support  for  the  following  vowel,  thrusts  in  the  consonant 
which  lies  nearest  itself,  and  is  sounded  with  the  lightest  contact  of 
the  organs,  or,  in  rapid  pronunciation,  passes  quite  over  into  it,  and 
here  again  no  diphthong  is  heard,  thus :  ia,  ie,  io,  iu  =  ija,  ije,  ijo, 
iju  or  Ja,  je,  jo,  ju  ;  ua,  ue,  no,  ui  ==  uva,  uve,  uvo,  uvi  or  va,  ve,  vo, 
vi.  Two  only  among  even  the  regular  diphthongs  are  to  be  regarded 
as  original  and  genuine  (in  an  orthocpical  and  historical  respect),  viz. 
ai  and  au,  in  whose  sounds  the  difference  (throughout  all  nature  the 
condition  of  a  complete  union)  is  purest  and  most  extreme.  Ei  and 
ou,  whose  vowels  stand  respectively  in  a  less  decided  opposition  to 
each  other,  arise  out  of  those  two  original  diphthongs,  by  a  clear  or 
obscure  pronunciation  of  the  a,  and  then  easily  pass  over  either  into 
€  and  6  or  i  and  u, —  the  points  of  difference  being  here  drawn  to¬ 
gether  so  as  entirely  to  coincide.  The  combinations  oi  and  eu  are 
real  corruptions  (from  opposite  series  of  vowels,  like  the  mixed-tones 
o,  ii)  which  exist  in  many  languages,  and  are  to  be  derived  partly 
from  ai,  au,  partly  from  the  simple  vowels  %,  u. 

4.  In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  relations  of  the  vowels,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  three  of  their  number,  a,  i,  u  stand  preeminent  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  (1)  By  virtue  of  their  determinate  limited  pronunciation,  as 
fxed  points  of  the  vowel  re^on,  (well  represented  mathematically  at 
the  angles  of  the  triangle)  they  are  distinguished  OrthoepicaUy  from  the 
variable  tones  which  move  along  the  lines.  (2)  In  point  of  Euphony, 
they  have  the  purest  and  strongest  sound,  the  liveliest  coloring,  as  it 
were,  while  all  the  rest  appear  as  middle  tints  and  mixtures.  Hence 
they  prove  themselves  also  (3)  in  a  historical  respect  the  most  ori~ 
gincd  vowels,  or  rather  the  original  substance  of  the  entire  body  of 
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vowels,  whose  strong,  clear  coloring  has  in  the  course  of  time  become 
cloudy,  and  faded  into  the  adjacent  middle  tones.  From  them  these 
latter,  e  and  o,  may  be  derived  in  a  threefold  manner.  (1)  Most 
commonly  from  a,  when  this  is  pronounced  either  too  clearly  as  o,  e, 
or  too  obscurely  as  a®,  o,^  individual  men,  as  is  well  known,  and  whole 
nations  preferring  one  or  the  other,  to  the  entire  loss  of  pure  a  ;  the 
Arabians,  e.  g.  and  the  English  the  former,  the  Syrians,  Rabbins  and 
North  Germans  the  latter.  From  which  it  is  manifest  why  the  Se- 
mitish  original  alphabet  and  the  Dewanagari  had  no  signs  for  e  and  o 
more  than  for  a,  regarding  them  equally  as  mere  prolongations  of  the 
consonant  sounds ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  propriety  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  characters  for  e  and  o  as  well  as  a,  which  were 
wanting  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  from  the  gutturals  related  to  «, 
viz.  N,  rt,  5?.  Frequently,  however,  e  and  o  originate  (2)  in  i  and  u, 
in  which  case  they  have  a  more  slender  sound,  and  were  denoted 
above  by  e  and  6  (as  distinguished  from  e  and  o  grovs'ing  out  of  a) ; 
and  finally  (3)  in  the  diphthongs  ai,  au,  by  crasis  or  contraction  into 
e,  6. — If  we  inquire  after  the  efficietit  causes  and  tendencies  which 
have  operated  to  bring  about  these  transformations  [Umlautungen] 
of  the  original  vowels  a,  i,  u  into  e  and  o,  we  shall  discover  several ; 
namely  (1)  Negligence,  and  convenience  of  utterance,  by  which  the 
sharply  defined  and  extreme  positions  of  the  mouth  in  pronouncing 
those  vowels  are  flattened  and  they  suflTered  to  drop  from  the  points 
on  which  they  stand.  (2)  The  mingling  of  different  vowel-elements, 
either  mere  clouding  of  the  one  by  the  other  (Umlautung  in  a  strict 
sense),  or  actual  fusion  (Synalaephe).  (3)  Influence  of  neighboring 
consonants,  especially  the  liquids.  To  which  add  still  the  effect  of 
the  Accent,  etc. 


§  4.  the  Consonants. 

In  the  formation  of  a  consonant  four  things  are  to  be  considered ; 
first,  the  plcwe  in  the  mouth  or  set  of  organs  by  whose  action  it  is 

^  Among  the  Arabic  Grammarians  there  exists  also  the  name  for  this  twofold 
pronunciation  of  the  a,  which  is  in  certain  cases,  a  direction  for  the  long  a  (f'  )  in 

reading  the  Koran.  They  call  the  clearer  (“  according  to  an  attenuation 

/ 

(verdiinnung  iJVjof),  the  more  obscure  (“according  to  »”)  a  thickening  or 

f  f  / 

strengthening  ,  i.  e.  emphatic  pronunciation,  according  to  Silv.  de 

Sacy).  Notices  et  Extraits  des  manuscrr.  de  la  Bibl.  imp.  T.  IX.  p.  12, 19,  55. 
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produced  (which  in  the  back  part  of  the  cavity  are  commonly  desig¬ 
nated  with  reference  to  the  upper  or  passive  member,  as  this  is  more 
easily  inspected  than  the  root  of  the  tongue)  ;  secondly,  the  function 
of  the  organs,  or  the  kind  and  degree  of  their  compression ;  thirdly, 
the  effect  thus  produced  on  the  air  issuing  from  the  throat;  and 
finally,  the  resultant  sound.  Here  is  ground  for  a  fourfold  description 
and  classification  of  the  consonants. 

1.  In  considering  the  place  or  organs  of  the  mouth,  we  find,  begin¬ 
ning  quite  back,  near  the  origin  of  the  voice,  and  proceeding  forward, 
(a)  in  the  extreme  back  part  of  the  cavity,  between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  epiglottis  with  the  palate  (curtain  of  the  palate)  the 
throat  sounds  (gutturales),  properly  called  epiglottis  sounds,  and  the 
palate  sounds  (usually  taken  together  as  gutturals  or  palatals),  g,  k, 
ch,  ng,  the  further  classification  of  which  is  given  below,  (h)  In  the 
middle  region  of  the  mouth,  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the 
arch  above  it,  the  palatals  (palatinae)  in  a  strict  sense,  j,  ch,  1.  (c) 
F  urther  forw'ard,  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth, 
the  tongue  sounds  (linguales),  d,  t,  th,  r,  n.  (</)  Between  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  and  the  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  teeth  sounds  (dentales), 
z,  s,  sch.  (e)  Between  the  lips,  the  lip  sounds  (labiales),  b,  p,  f,  v, 
m  ;  to  which  we  may  add  still  if)  the  nasals  or  nose  sounds  (narinae) 
m,  n,  ng  (standing  under  a  double  category).  These  various  sounds 
may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  connected  with  the  three  principal 
places  of  the  mouth  (§  1,  2),  posterior,  including  the  guttural  and  pala¬ 
tal  sounds ;  antenor,  the  linguals  and  dentals;  and  extreme,  the  labials; 
among  which,  again,  we  can  distinguish  the  tAvo  former  as  interior 
(formed  within  the  mouth  by  the  tongue)  from  the  last  as  exterior. 
Both  divisions  are  essential  and  important  in  a  physiological  or  plio- 
netical,  as  well  as  a  grammatical  point  of  view. 

2.  The  particular  sounds  of  the  several  organs  differ  according  to 
the  kind  and  the  degree  of  the  compression  (articulation)  of  the  lower, 
movable  and  the  upper,  immovable  organ.  In  reference  to  the  kind, 
this  may  be  either  an  elastic,  i.  c.  slender  and  hard  pressure  (a  con¬ 
tact  follow  ed  by  a  rebound  of  the  movable  organ),  by  which  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  entirely  closed  (only  at  the  three  principal  places),  or  a  broad 
and  softer  occlusion  by  which  the  channel  is  not  so  entirely  closed  as 
to  prevent  the  air  from  issuing  betw'een  the  organs.  The  former  is 
always  quick  and  instantaneous ;  the  latter  may  be  quick  and  vanish¬ 
ing  or  protracted,  and  in  the  last  case,  again,  equable  or  unequaMe 
(I'olling,  trembling,  shaking,  etc.).  It  may,  also,  hold  the  channel 
quite  shut,  but  sufter  the  air  to  escape  through  the  nose,  thus  produc- 
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ing  an  intermediate  species  of  articulation  between  those  just  named. 
In  reference  to  the  degree^  both  kinds  of  articulation  may  be  weak  or 
to  which,  in  the  oriental  (Semitish)  languages,  must  be  added 
a  very  strong,  which  the  Western  tongues  have  lost.  We  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  different  places  of  the  mouth  the  following  kinds  and 
gradations  of  articulation  and  of  sounds  thereby  produced. 

1.  A  tliin,  hal’d,  elastic  pressure  of  the  three  principal  organs,  with 
a  weak,  strong,  and  very  strong  articulation  at  each ;  (a)  of  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  weak  g,  strong  Jc,  very  strong  p  (with 
rolling  of  the  epiglottis,  rasura  gulae)  ;  (b)  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
and  the  upper  teeth,  weak  d,  strong  t,  very  strong  t3 ;  (c)  of  the  tw’O 
lips,  h,  p,  and  the  Aethiopic  Pait. 

2.  A  broad,  soft  occlusion,  partly  strong,  and  equably  protracted, 
partly  a  weak,  quick,  vanishing,  and  as  it  were,  confused,  contact,^ 
(a)  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  strong  ch,  weak  gh,  and 
with  rolling  of  the  epiglottis,  strong  h,  (Arab.  Swiss  ch),  weak 

y ,  (  ^  ),  and  v  also,  as  many  pronounce  it ;  more  in  the  central  region, 

between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  a  third 
ch,  and  gh,  with  the  latter  of  which  the  consonant  echo  of  i,  coin¬ 
cides  ;  (h)  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth,  (not  such  as 
to  prevent  the  air  from  pressing  or  gliding  through),  strong  th,  weak 
dh :  of  the  tw’o  rows  of  teeth  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  drawn  back, 
strong  s,  weak  z,  (  T  Jn)  ;  (c)  of  the  lips,  jw/i  (f)  and  bh,  with  which 

V  coincides.  The  following  are  still  other  degenerate  varieties  of 
this  articulation,  consisting  in  an  unsteady  or  unequably  prolonged 
occlusion :  a  rolling  motion  of  the  tip,  sometimes  also  of  the  root, 
of  the  tongue  (according  as  the  sound  is  made  in  the  front  or  back 
part  of  the  mouth)  v ;  a  loose  application  of  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
allowing  the  air  to  stream  over  at  several  unclosed  points,  / ;  a  com¬ 
plete  occlusion  of  the  three  principal  organs  (as  in  1)  but  with  an 
emission  of  the  air  through  the  nose,  ng,^  n,  m.  A  general  view  of 
these  classes  is  given  in  the  following 


^  For  the  most  part,  sounds  of  the  first  sort  softened  by  an  appulse  of  the 
breath  (aspiration),  and  hence  indicated,  for  want  of  a  specific  sign,  by  annexing 
an  }i. 

n  adulterinuin,  as  Nigid.  Fignlus  calls  it,  Schneider,  latein  Elcmcntarl.  1. 316. 
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Epiglottis. 

Palate 

Koof  of 
mouth. 

Tip  of 
tongue 

Teeth. 

Lips. 

(1)  Hard,  thin,  elastic  pres- 

sut'e. 

a.  Weak 

g 

d 

b 

b.  Strong 

k 

t 

P 

c.  Very  strong  p 

P 

ts 

Pait. 

(2)  Soft,  broad  occlusion. 

a.  Weak  (^) 

gMj) 

dh 

z 

bh(v) 

b.  Strong  ft  (^) 

ch 

ch 

th 

s(sch) 

ph(f) 

c.  Very  strong 

r 

d.  Unequable  (r) 

1 

r 

(3)  Mouth  closed,  with  emission 

of  the  air  through  the  nose. 

ng 

n 

m 

3.  According  to  the  kind  and  the  degrees  of  strength  of  the  arti¬ 
culation,  the  air  is  variously  affected. 

(1)  In  the  hard,  elastic  pressure  of  the  organs  where  the  vocal 
channel  is  shut,  it  is  cut  off,  (a)  by  the  strong  articulation,  sharply 
h,  t,  p,  (b)  by  the  weak,  bluntly,  g,  d,  b,  and  is  either  lost  in  these 
cases  imperceptibly  by  secret  side  passages,  or  conducted  in  full 
strength  through  the  nose. 

(2)  Between  the  softly  closed  organs  it  is  suffered  to  pass,  (a)  in 
the  strong  articulation  being  croiorfec?  through  with  violence  n,  ch,ih, 
s,f;  (b)  in  the  weak,  gently  gliding  through,  'S,gh,  (j),  dh,z,hh, 
(r)  ;  while  in  the  modified  form  of  this  articulation  [2,  (2),  (c,)  ] ,  it 
is  crushed  through  sch,  rumbles  through,  I,  is  rolled  through,  r. 

(3)  It  escapes  by  the  nose  unobstructed  and  in  full  strength,  ng, 
n,  m. 

4.  On  all  these  conditions,  finally,  and  especially  on  the  affections 
of  the  air,  depends  the  vocality  or  loudness  of  the  consonants,  i.  e. 
the  impression  which  they  make  upon  the  ear,  as  compared  with  the 
clear  ring  of  tlie  vowels.  In  treating  of  this,  we  may  attend,  partly, 
in  general,  to  the  degree  of  loudness,  or  of  approximation  to  the  pure 
vowel  sound  [klang]  ,  and  partly  to  the  particular  kinds  and  modify 
cations  of  the  sound. 

I.  The  degree  of  loudness  corresponds  with  the  activity  of  the  air, 
or  the  freedom  and  force  with  which  it  streams  through  the  mouth ; 
and  is  inversely  as  the  action  of  the  organs  which  are  exerted  to 
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hinder  its  passage.  The  consonants  thus  fall  into  two  chief  classes ; 
wicdess,  when  the  air  is  altogether  suppressed,  and  the  tone  which 
accompanies  it,  stifled ;  and  semivocal,  when  the  air  not  only  finds 
room  to  pass,  but  carries  with  it  the  tone  from  the  throat.  Interme¬ 
diate  between  these  two,  stands  a  third  class,  rustling^  [rauschende] , 
when  the  air  makes  way  for  itself  between  tightly  closed  organs,  but 
only  by  force,  and  with  the  loss  of  its  tone. 

1.  When  the  air  is  cui  off  by  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  vocal 

channel  at  the  three  principal  points  (the  elastic  articulation),  noth¬ 
ing  is  audible  but  the  obscure  report  of  the  collision  of  the  organs, 
something  like  the  sound  of  a  falling  key  to  a  musical  instrument— 
a  negative  sound,  heard  only  as  it  limits  a  vowel,  voiceless  (dq)ovcCy  i. 
c.  not  loud,  entirely  deprived  of  the  vowel  ring  commonly 

called  dumb  consonants  (mutae),^  consonants  in  a  strict  sense.  These 
are  seen  most  pure  in  the  strong  articulation  where  the  breath  is  cnt 
oSsharplg^  pi  less  pure  in  the  weak  articulation  with  the  bluntly 
intercepted  breath,  y,  rf,  b. 

Just  as  little  is  any  clear  sound  produced  when,  in  the  soft  broad 
occlusion,  the  air,  after  being  arrested  for  an  instant,  slips  through, 
gh,j,  dh,  bh,  (v).  These  are  the  weakest  and  most  mute  of  all  the 
consonants,  and  audible  only  before  vowels.  Z  constitutes  an  excep¬ 
tion,  of  which,  more  below. 

2.  When  the  air,  in  the  soft,  broad,  yet  strong  and  protracted 
closure  of  the  organs,  itself  through  between  them,  there  arises 
a  voiceless,  but  still  quite  perceptible  reverberating  noise  =  rustling^ 
consonants  (strepentes),  n,  ch,  th,  ph,  (/).  By  the  relaxation  of  this 
articulation  to  a  weak,  vanishing  contact  through  which  the  air  slips 
almost  imperceptibly,  the  sound  becomes  mute  again,  as  we  have 
just  shown. 

3.  If  the  soft  articulation  has  become  so  broad  or  loose  and  un¬ 
steady,  and  the  occlusion  consequently  so  imperfect,  that  not  only  the 
air  can  rush  ovtj  but  also  the  tone  of  the  glottis  obscurely  sound 
through^  semivocal  or  half  loud  consonants  are  formed.  Here  belong 
the  dentals  z,  «,  scA,  (originating  in  the  space  between  the  two  rows 
of  teeth,  when  contracted,  but  not  closed  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue)  ;  * 
the  linguals  I  and  r ;  and  the  nasals  (streaming  through  the  open 
nostrils),  ny,  n,  m.  Even  the  soft  mutes  mentioned  above,  gh^j,  dh^ 

^  The  Greek  name  is  better  than  the  Latin,  as  it  expresses  the  negative  char¬ 
acter  of  this  consonant-sound,  its  lack  of  the  proper  vowel-sound ;  for  it  is  not 
absolutely  mute. 

^  As  soon  as  it  is  closed,  the  lingual  sounds  dh,  th  are  formed. 
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hh,  may  become  vocal,  if  the  weak  articulation  by  which  they  are 
made,  is  so  far  relaxed  as  to  leave  almost  no  contact  of  the  organs 
and  allow  the  vibration  of  the  air  to  tremble  through.  There,  then, 
arise  undeveloped,  (half  vowel,  half  consonant),  dull,  humming,  con- 
sonant  sounds. 

N.  B.  In  the  common  division  of  the  consonants  into  mutes  and 
semi- vowels,  the  rustling  sounds  given  above  (under  2),  are  reckoned 
in  the  former  class ;  and  this  is  right,  so  far  as  their  origin  (in  the 
tenues)  and  their  want  of  an  accompanying  throat  tone  is  concerned. 
But  if  we  regard  simply  the  consonant  sound  in  itself,  classes  1  and 
2  coincide,  for  both  consist  of  a  reverberating  sound  altogether  simi- 
lax,  in  nature  and  in  strength,  as  distinguished  from  the  abruptly  ter¬ 
minated,  stifled  sound  of  the  mutes  proper.  Both  views  harmonize 
when,  as  is  here  done,  the  consonants  in  class  2,  as  rustling^  are  made 
the  transition  step  between  mutes  and  semi-vowels. 

II.  A  greater  variety  of  classes  results  when  we  distinguish  the 
consonants  with  reference  to  the  different  Mnds  and  modifcations  of 
their  sound. 

(1)  Hard,  thin,  (tenues,  exiles),  (a)  in  the  strong  articulation 
which  sharply  terminates  the  sound  —  the  tenues  in  a  strict  sense,  I, 
t,  p ;  (5)  in  the  weak,  blunt  articulation,  the  hlunt  consonants  (obtn- 
sae)  g,  d,  h,  attended  in  pronunciation  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
hum,  as  if  united  with  a  nasal  tone  (almost  like  ng,  nd,  mb)  which 
is  most  clearly  heard  among  the  French,  English,  and  also  many 
North  Germans. 

(2)  Sofi,full,  when  the  air  is  suffered  to  pass  between  the  lightly 
closed  organs,  hence  commonly  called  (with  reference  to  their  form¬ 
ation  from  the  tenues)  aspirates,  (breathed  upon,  adspiratae). 

(a)  Gliding,  smooth,  when  the  air  slips  smoothly  between  the  or¬ 
gans  now  scarcely  in  a  state  of  contact,  and  half  extinguishes  again 
the  sound  which  is  on  the  point  of  being  formed.  Between  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  the  curtain  of  the  palate,  a  light  gurgling,  some¬ 
times  rough  (cum  rasura  gulae)  like  the  oriental  3>  (^),  sometimes 

soft,  gh  (g,  like  the  German  g  after  obscure  vowels,  e.  g.  schlagen, 

8ehlugen,  jlogen),  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  the  still  more  soft,  almost  melting  gh,  (like  the  German  g  after 
clear  vowels,  e.  g.  mogen,  gegen,  fliegen,  schlugen)  with  which  y,  the 
consonant  echo  of  i,  coincides ;  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
the  upper  teeth,  the  stammering  dh  (like  the  Eng.  th  in  than,  that, 
and  the  d  between  vowels  in  Low  (^rman  popular  dialects,  e.  g. 
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Frodhe,  lAidhe  for  Freude^  Leute) ;  the  buzzing  z  (i.  e.  the  Oii^tal, 
Greek,  French,  English  z,  quite  distinct  from  the  strcmg,  double 
sound  of  the  Germans),  which,  however,  belongs  here  only  as  regfu^ 
its  grade  of  articulation,  while  as  to  its  vocality  it  must  be  reckoned 
with  the  sibilants  below :  between  the  lips  the  Uomng  M  (as  in  loior, 
ahr,)  with  which  v,  the  consonant  echo  of  «,  colinddes. 

(J)  Rustling,  echoing,  when  the  air  in  the  strong  and  protracted 
articulation  presses  violently  forth  (adspiratae  in  a  strict  sense). 
These  are  made  at  the  same  points  as  those  just  named  in  (a)  and 
correspond  with  them  predsely,  except  that  these  are  stronger  and 
m(H'e  sonorous.  In  the  posterior  region  of  the  mouth,  we  have  a 
threefold  scraping  (hawking)  sound  ch  /  viz.  quite  back,  with  a  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  epiglottis  the  rough  oriental  tT  (^)  and  the  Swiss  ch;  with¬ 
out  the  rolling  of  the  epiglottis,  the  milder  oriental  (^)  and  the 
Grerman  ch  after  obscure  vowels,  as  in  Schlacht,  IZucht,  focht;  and, 
again,  farther  forward,  more  in  Gie  middle  of  the  mouth,  a  still  softer, 
liquid  ch,  as  in  German  after  clear  vowels,  e.  g.  schUckt,  tMchiig, 
mchte.  In  front,  near  the  teeth,  is  the  Hunt,  hissing  (blaesum)  th, 
and  with  it  also  the  sharp  siUlarU  s  and  sch,  which  latter  as  being 
more  strongly  sonorous  form  a  special  dass.  '  Finally,  between  the 
lips,  the  Uotoing  sound  ph  (/). 

From  these  two  kinds  of  soft  sounds  we  might  sepmate  ^  oriental 
9,  n,  formed  in  the  extreme  back  part  of  the  mouth,  as  constituting, 
with  the  very  strong  tenuis  p,  a  distinct  class consonants 
(asperae). 

(3)  Hissing  sounds  (sibilantes),  (a)  Smooth  (with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  drawn  back)  strongly  articulated,  the  whistling  s  (Ital.  s  ga- 
gliarda) ;  weakly,  the  buzzing  z  with  which  the  French  s  between 
vowels  (Ital.  s  rimessa)  coincides. 

(b)  Crushed,  sch  (oriental  aj ,  {Jf*^ ,  when  the  broad  upper  surface 
rather  than  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  employed)— strong  as  in  the 
French  ch,  weak  as  in  the  French  j,  g. 

To  these  may  be  added  still  compound  sibilants  formed  by  prefix¬ 
ing  a  lingual  to  either  the  smooth  or  crushed  sibilants,  with  which  it 
melts  into  one  sound : 

(a)  With  the  smooth,  strong  is  (Gierman  %,  ItaL  z  gagliarda),  weak 
ds  (Ital.  z  rimessa). 

(f)  With  the  crushed,  strcmg  tseh  (ItaL  c  schiacdata,  Eng.  cA), 
Weak  dsch  (Arab,  g,  Ital.  g  schiacdata,  Eng.  g,j), 

N.  B.  These  compounds  are  not  found  in  old,  original  languages, 
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but  make  their  appearance  first  in  the  later,  derived  languages,  or  ia 
the  later  periods  of  the  ancient,  through  a  growing  tendency  to  assi* 
bilation  and  the  breaking  down  (quetschung,  schiacciatura),  respe^ 
tively,  of  the  lingual  and  palatal  sounds. 

(4)  Flowing  (liquidae),  the  rumbling  /,  and  the  roUing  or  scraping  r. 

(5)  Smothered  resonances  through  the  nose  (nasales),  ng^  n,  m. 

A  Synopsis  of  this  classification  is  given  in  the  following 


TABLE. 


Sounds  of  the  Epiglottis  —  Palate  —  Poof  of  month. 


Soft 


Thin  (tenues) 

k 

Blunt  (obtusae) 

g 

Gliding  (lenes) 

.|3>(^)  w  gh(g)  ^  gh(j) 

Rustling  (strepentes) 

1  n(^)  "S*  ch(  )  1  1  ch 

Hissing  (sibilantes) 

Flowing  (liquidae) 

rumbling  1 

Smothered  (nasales) 

»g 

Tip  of  tongue, 
t 
d 

o  dh 

g 

5  th 


Teeth. 


P 

b 


Lips. 


u  bh(v) 


S  ph(f) 


r 

n 


whistling 

whizzing 

rolling 


s 

z 


m 


1  Voiceless 
r  (mutae) 


>  Semivocal. 


5.  According  to  the  conditions  already  adduced  as  determining  the 
voicelessness  or  muteness  of  the  consonants,  i.  e.  the  degrees  of  their 
destitution  of  the  vowel  sound,  we  may  also  graduate  the  fxedness  or 
corporeity  (body)  of  the  consonants,— -a  distinction  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  grammar.  The  distinction  which  we  have  noticed  be¬ 
tween  vowels  and  consonants  in  general,  as  flowing  (movable)  and 
fixed  (stationary),^  repeats  itself  again  within  the  region  of  the  conso- 


^  This  distinction  coincides  physiologically  with  that  of  the  light,  and  shadow, 
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Hants,  in  ever  diminishing  circles,  and  with  softened  shades  of  differ¬ 
ence.  First  there  is  the  division  into  mutes  as  more  fixed  and  distant 
fiom  the  vowel  sound,  and  the  semivowels  which  lie  nearer  to  it. 
^ong  the  mutes  again  we  observe  a  distinction  in  point  of  fixedness 
between  the  hard  (tenues)  and  the  soft  (apart  from  that  founded  on 
the  hard  and  weak  articulation).  Among  the  hard  mutes,  once  more, 
the  labials  (the  outer)  appear  more  fixed  than  the  gutturals  and  linguals 
(the  inner) ;  and  of  these,  finally,  the  former  more  so  than  the  latter. 
So,  likewise,  among  the  semivowels,  there  is  no  lack  of  antitheses 
and  gradations  in  respect  of  fixedness.  The  sibilants  (nearly  related 
to  the  linguals)  are  more  fixed  than  the  liquids,  and  among  these  r  is 
more  so  than  I,  and  m  than  n  and  ng.  In  this  way  the  vowels  and 
consonants  in  their  contrasts  and  gradations,  might  be  represented 
somewhat  as  in  the  following  scheme ; 


Consonants.  Vowtels. 

Fixed,  Obscure.  Flowing,  Clear. 


More  flowing, 

More  fixed,  voiceless. 

Semivocal. 

Most  fixed  or  hard. 

Soft. 

Exterior.  Interior. 

p  k  t 

ph  ch  th 

b  g  d 

bh(v)gh(j)dh 

6.  Grammatical  and  historical  relation  of  the  consonants.  Tliose 
which,  as  physiologically  the  most  fixed,  constitute  the  germ  of  the 
consonant  system,  viz.  the  hard  (tenues)  p,  k,  t;  h,  g,  d,  are  also  in  a 
grammatical  and  historical  view  the  most  original  and  characteristic, 
the  proper  types  or  representatives  of  this  element  of  speech, — while 
the  liquids  r,  /,  m,  n,  which  fluctuate  between  these  and  the  vowels, 


the  dear  and  obscure,  which  W'as  introduced  above.  Matter,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
fixed,  or  thickly  compressed,  is  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light,  w’hile  the  looser 
and  more  flowing,  so  much  the  more  transparent  is  it  and  clear.  But  what  the 
outward  material  world  is  to  the  rays  of  light,  that  are  the  functions  of  the  vocal 
organs  and  the  resultant  sounds  to  the  voice  —  rays  issuing  from  the  throat  in 
speech;  these  the  penetrating,  illuminating  principle,  those  the  impermeable, 
darit  matter.  The  stronger,  more  substantial,  more  fixed  the  latter,  the  less 
can  the  tones  of  the  throat  sound  through ;  the  looser  and  more  flowing,  the 
loader  the  tones,  the  more  transparent  as  it  were  and  clear.  The  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  rays  of  light  and  the  tone-rays  (both  having  the  air  as  their  medium) 
and  their  modes  of  operation,  is  so  close  that  in  all  languages  the  department  of 
sound  borrows  its  expression  from  that  of  light. 

VoL.  VIIL  No.  32.  68 
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play  a  more  subordinate  part  serving  to  accompany  and  harmonize 
the  tM'o  elements.  This  primitive  material  of  the  consonants  hae 
gradually  developed  itself  by  means  of  a  twofold  softening  process 
viz.  first  by  Aspiration  through  which  the  soft  mutes  (adspiratae),  and 
secondly  by  AssiUlation  through  which  the  sibilants  are  produced. 

(1)  Of  Aspiration.  It  is  evident  that  the  dry  and  hard  nature  of 
those  tenues  must,  in  the  bosom  of  words,  be  gradually  softened,  by 
contact  with  the  vowels,  through  the  influence  of  the  breathing  which 
accompanies  the  latter.  And  this  softening  influence  of  the  breath 
manifests  itself  in  two  ways,  according  as  the  consonant  is  a  find 
sound,  after  a  voioel,  or  a  medial  sound,  between  two  vowels.  In  the 
first  case,  since  the  breath  can  stream  forth,  thus  gaining  gi'eater 
strength,  there  arises  a  strong  mstling,  echoing  sound,  which  natu¬ 
rally  appears  most  distinct  in  the  case  of  the  strong  tenues,  where  the 
breath  must  force  its  way  between  the  organs  with  some  violence 
(M  [cA],  th,  ph  [/]).  Hence  special  signs  were  appropriated  to 
these  in  the  Greek  alphabet  (qp,  ;f,  d)  and  nar  the  name  of 

aspirates  (the  weak  tenues  y,  5,  whose  aspiration  is  less  distinct, 
hence  called  mediae^  being  restricted  meanwhile  to  a  single  character, 
for  both  the  thin  and  the  aspirated  sounds)  ;  while  in  Hebrew  and 
Syriac,^  the  aspiration  of  either  kind  is  more  properly  regarded  as  a 
grammatical  modification  of  the  thin  pronunciation,  and  the  diflerence 
accordingly  indicated  by  a  mere  diacritic  point. — In  the  second  case, 
where  the  breath  of  the  preceding  vowel  cannot  stream  on  but  is 
weakened  by  the  following  one  and  as  it  w  ere  blown  away  upon  it,  a 
light,  vanishing  sound  is  produced,  of  a  nature  eminently  appropriate 
to  the  weak  tenues  {gh,  dh,  hh),  since  the  strong  incline  to  maintain 
their  aspiration  in  spite  of  the  mitigating  influence  of  the  following 
vowel. 

(2)  By  AssiUlation,  which  is  nearly  related  to  aspiration,  or  may 
rather  be  regarded  as  a  further  extension  of  the  same,  the  interior 
primitive  consonants  are  drawn  out  in  another  way,  to  a  more  limited 
extent.  As  we  have  already  seen  that  in  aspiration,  the  articulation 


^  In  those  tankages  aspiration  appears  still  in  its  original,  purely  grammatical 
character,  its  dependence  on  a  preceding  vowel ;  hence  only  in  a  medial  or  final, 
never  an  initial  sound  or  after  a  consonant.  But  already  in  the  Arabic  and  other 
Semitish  dialects,  and  still  more  in  the  Japhetish  tongues  it  has  become  inde¬ 
pendent,  appearing  indifferently  in  an  initial,  medial  or  final  sound,  appropriat¬ 
ing  to  itself  a  special  sign,  and  snpplantlng  to  some  extent  the  old  thin  sounds 
Yid.  the  author's  Kritik  of  Ewald’s  Heb.  Gramm,  in  the  Hermes,  XXX.  1.  S. 
11.  12. 
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which  employs  the  broad  surface,  inclines  to  thrust  itself  forward  a 
little  (the  rough  gutturals  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  linguals 
constantly  into  the  region  of  the  upper  teeth),  so  by  assibilation,  all 
the  articulations  of  the  tongue  are  pushed  forward  from  the  back  part 
of  the  mouth  into  the  region  of  the  teeth ;  so  that  from  linguals,  pala¬ 
tals  and  gutturals,  aiUlants  are  formed.  This  tendency  manifests 
itself,  as  a  general  remark,  later  than  aspiration,  but  once  commenced 
constantly  extends  its  influence ;  and  the  later  periods  of  language, 
accordingly,  are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  sibilants  and  the 
narrowness  and  deficiency  of  the  lingual  and  guttural  classes.  The 
UngudU  are  most  easily  and  earliest  assibilated  (lying  as  they  do  so 
near  the  teeth  that  mere  aspiration  gives  them  a  degree  of  sibilance, 
only  smothered  by  the  still  existing  contact  of  the  tongue  and 
teeth),  and  pass  over  into  smooth  or  sharp  sibilants  —  t  into  strong  «, 
also  into  ts  (Germ,  and  Ital.  z)  ;  d  into  weak  s  (z),  and  the  oriental 
0  finally  into  This  transformation  took  place  so  early  that  it  lies 
back  of  aU  our  alphabetic  monuments ;  since  we  have  already  in  the 
oldest  Semitish  mode  of  writing  four  sibilant  sounds  denoted, — a 
weak,  Zain,  two  strong,  Samech  and  Schin,  and  a  very  strong  (for 
Western  organs  impossible),  Tsadhe.^  At  a  later  period,  however, 
the  palatals  and  gutturals  also  come  under  the  power  of  assibilation 
and  pass  over  into  crushed  sibilants;  partly  into  simple,  sch  (in  a 
double  category),  partly  into  compound,  tsch,  dsch  (viz.  the  weak  te¬ 
nues  g,  gh,j  into  the  weak  sch  or  dsch,  the  strong  k,  ch  into  the  strong 
sch,  tsch),  now  only  before  certain  vowels,  and  now  everywhere. 
This  change  does  not  appear  in  the  old  Semitish  alphabet,  but  in  the 
Arab,  and  Pers.  (here  only  in  the  case  of  g)  we  find  it,  in  the 
Sanskrit  mode  of  writing  which  is  likewise  very  old  (here  forming  a 
complete  series  of  what  are  called  palatal  sounds),  and,  among  the 
modern  languages,  more  especially  in  those  of  Roman  origin.  It 
probably  began  with  the  soft  palatals  and  gradually  drew  the  guttu¬ 
rals  also,  which  are  stronger  and  stand  farther  back,  under  its  influ¬ 
ence. —  K,  finally,  the  sibilant  seems  here  to  be  mingled  with  a  lin¬ 
gual  sound,  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  near  relation 
between  the  guttural  (palatal)  and  lingual  system,  by  virtue  of  which, 
sounds  of  the  former  class  commonly,  even  without  assibilation,  be¬ 
come  attenuated  into  linguals,  and  conversely  (although  we  hold  the 

^  Since  aspiration,  as  before  remarked,  is  not  yet  denoted  here  by  a  special 
letter,  but  first  by  the  far  later  diacritic  points,  we  might  hence  conclude  that  this 
kind  of  assibilation  was  still  earlier  than  aspiration  —  unless  perhaps  the  greater 
phonetical  distinctness  of  these  sounds  occasioned  the  difference. 
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other  to  be  the  more  original  and  prevalent  process),  the  latter  are 
thickened  into  the  former.* 

The  more  fixed  and  regularly  graduated  mutes  push  themselres 
forward  in  the  softening  process,  in  the  series  of  their  respectiye 
classes,  while  the  more  movable  and  unclassified  liquids,  I,  »»,  n,  r 
experience  individual  changes  in  a  more  independent  way.  StiD,  a 
mitigating  jarocess  may  here  also  easily  be  traced.  These  fall,  as  we 
have  seen,  into  two  classes:  those  which  are  formed  within  the 
mouth  by  a  loose  and  unsteady  articulation  of  the  tongue,  (lingnal 
liquids,  as  we  might  call  them),  r,  I,  and  those  which  with  a  complete 
closing  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  stream  forth  through  the  nose 
(nasal  liquids),  m,  n,  ng.  In  the  former  class,  r  is  the  earlier  sound, 
from  which  proceeds  I  by  softening  and  relaxation.  Hence,  those 
who  cannot  pronounce  the  r,  (not  merely  children  and  stammerers, 
but  even  whole  nations,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  (Chinese), 
substitute  I  in  its  place,  and  hence  also  in  all  languages,  the  frequent 
transition  of  r  into  (and  also  by  exception  the  reverse).  The  sec¬ 
ond  class  are  grammatically  considered  only  a  single  sound,  which 
takes  the  form,  according  to  the  organ  of  the  following  mute,  before 
a  labial  of  m,  before  a  lingual  of  n,  before  a  palatal  of  and  is 
thus  subject  to  constant  mutation.*  So  far,  however,  as  these  remain 
three  distinct  sounds,  independent  and  unaffected  by  the  mutes,  m  as 
a  labial  nasal,  is  the  most  substantial  among  them,  and  of  the  earliest 
origin.  It  is  frequently  attenuated,  especially  as  a  final  sound,  into 
n,*  then  sinks  into  a  mere  guttural  resonance,  ng,  (the  Nunnation  of 
the  Arabians,  Anuswara  of  the  Indians,  nasillement  of  the  French 


1  On  this  twofold  increase  and  development  of  the  consonant  system,  vid.  the 
author’s  Treatise  iiber  die  hebriiische  Lantsystem  in  the  Hermes,  XXXI.  I  8. 
10—12,  15,  16. 

^  Ewald  Hehr.  Gramm.  §  31.  S.  34.  Comp.  Grimm,  1. 122,  386,  581.  Schnei¬ 
der,  Lat.  Elementarlehre  I.  209.  Bockh  in  the  Stndien  4,  384.  Femow,  ItaL 
Gram.  S.  59.  [See  for  further  statements  on  the  changes  referred  to  in  this  and 
the  following  notes,  the  articles  on  the  several  letters  in  Freund’s  lat.  Worter- 
bnch,  and  Lid.  and  Scott’s  Lex.] 

*  Comp,  the  Euphonic  rules  in  Sanskrit  in  Bopp,  Lehrg.  4  15,  24  ff;  in  the 
Greek,  Buttmann’s  ausfuhr.  Gramm.  4  25;  in  German,  Grimm,  1. 100,  536;  in 
Latin  Schneider,  I.  309, 13,  315  if. 

*  Thus  the  final  m  in  Hebrew  particles  and  flexion  endings  has  passed  over  in 
the  Arab.,  Aram,  and  other  later  cultivated  dialects  for  the  most  part  into  n,— 
Ewald,  Heb.  Gramm.  4  34 ;  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin  m  in  flexion-endings  is  thin¬ 
ned  down  to  n  in  Crreek ;  so  likewise  in  the  middle  and  new  CBgh  Geniian.->- 
Grimm,  1. 386. 
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and  of  the  South  Gormans,  the  stroked  vowel  of  the  Lettish,^),  and 
so,  finally,  falls  away  altogether.® 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  through  the  tendency  to  a  softer  form, 
the  consonants  of  both  kinds,  mutes  and  liquids,  are,  within  their 
respective  circles,  in  a  state  of  constant  transition  and  change.  We 
might  naturally  expect  that  transitions  would  take  place  also  from 
one  province  to  the  other,  and  particularly  in  accordance  with  the  di¬ 
rection  hitherto  noticed,  from  that  of  the  mutes  to  the  liquids.  And 
the  mutes  do  actually,  as  we  have  seen,  pass  over  through  assibilation 
into  the  class  of  semivowels,  to  which  the  liquids  belong.  Still,  the 
sibilants,  though  forming  one  class  with  the  liquids  phonetically,  ad¬ 
here,  in  general,  in  a  grammatical  and  historical  respect,  to  the  lin¬ 
gual  letters  from  which  they  sprang ;  so  that  there  even  remains  yet 
a  sort  of  chasm  between  the  province  of  the  liquids  and  that  of  the 
mutes.  At  the  same  time,  points  of  contact  and  transitions  are  not 
wholly  wanting.  Thus  there  is  a  twofold,  narrow  indeed,  but  some¬ 
what  practicable,  path,  which  leads,  especially  in  the  Latin  and  old 
German,  partly  from  the  linguals,  but  chiefly  from  the  simple  sibi¬ 
lants  s,  z,  to  r,  (which  is  likewise  formed  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
and  stands  physiologically  very  near  them).  In  these  languages,  the 
older  s  standing  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  syllables,  (and  so  weak¬ 
ened  by  contact  with  a  preceding  vowel,  hence  in  the  former  case 
passing  actually  over,  in  the  Gothic,  into  z),  is  very  commonly 
changed,  in  the  later  periods,  into  r,  e.  g.  Furius  instead  of  Fusius, 
dirimo  instead  of  disimo,  oris  pluris  from  os,  plus  ;  old  German,  ror, 
ora,  horyan,  mer,  mir,  from  Gothic  raus,  hausjan,  auso,  mais,  mis.^ 
In  Latin,  again,  sometimes  d  passes  into  r,  as  meridies,  from  medius 
dies,*  and  in  some  of  the  German  vulgar  dialects,  t  and  d  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  word  flrst  into  dh,  then  into  r,  e.  g.  lower  Hessian  rere  (Eng. 
ready),  upper  Hessian  Vdrer,  Brurer,  Werrer,  for  Vater,  Bruder, 
Wetter,  (properly  Vadher,  etc).  In  the  bosom  of  these  languages, 
transitions  of  the  linguals,  also,  take  place,  especially  of  d  into  I 


^  Here  belongs  also  the  so  called  mytacism  of  the  Latin  m,  vid.  Schneider, 
I.  301  ff.  Bockh  ubi  sup.  387 ;  whence  the  familiar  mode  of  writing  in  MSS. 
vmltu  for  multiim.  and  the  like. 

*  On  the  mytacism  which  especially  belongs  here,  (the  resolution  of  m  into  n  be¬ 
fore  vowels),  vid.  preceding  note.  The  apocope  and  syncope  of  the  n  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  as  is  known,  in  all  languages, — certainly  effected,  however,  everywhere 
through  the  above-mentioned  nasal  resonance — particularly  where  a  general 
historical  relation  appears,  as  between  the  Greek  ending  wv  and  the  Lat.  o. 
Schneider,  II.  497. 

^  Schneider,  I.  342  f.  Grimm,  I.  63,  121. 

68* 


*  Schneider,  I.  257  f. 
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(likewise  a  lingual  liquid,  and  probably  through  r  as  an  intermediate 
step),  e.  g.  dcex^  into  lachrymal  OHvaaivg  into  Ulysses,  olfacio,  com- 
pared  with  odor,  Goth,  vaddjus  into  WaU  (Lat.  vallum).'  The  same 
perhaps,  may  be  noticed  in  the  Semitish  languages.^  Finally,  the 
labials,  p,  b,  are  found  passing  over  into  the  liquid  m,  belonging  to 
the  same  organ ;  in  the  Semitish  languages,  e.  g.  ebo  and  5|ajj 
and  ,*  in  Greek  and  Lat.,  e.  g.  promulgare  for  vulgare,  [itjXu  = 
fitjXot  (baJare),  in  Germ.,  sehwalme  for  schwalbe.*  Other  examples, 
as  LXX.  Aepva  for  nsals ,  aeprog  for  ae^vog  (from  ae^a),  smnm 
from  vnvog,  damnum  from  bartavri,  Bamberg  for  Babenberg,  Stimm 
from  Stibna,  belong  to  assimilation. 

As  we  have  thus  seen  certain  transitions  of  the  finer  mutes  into 
liquids,  so  again,  the  liquids,  in  which  the  consonant  sound  has  reached 
the  utmost  limit  of  fluidity  and  fineness,  sometimes  pass  over  into  the 
province  of  the  vowels  ;  much  more  rarely,  however,  since  the  sepa¬ 
ration  between  consonant  and  vowel  is  quite  too  important  to  be 
easily  overstepped.  The  semi-vocal  nature  of  r  and  I  appears  most 
clearly  in  the  Sanskrit,  by  the  formation  of  two  proper  vowels,  n 
and  Iri.  In  the  modem  European  languages,  they  sometimes  resolve 
themselves  into  u  and  i  ;  in  French  and  Dutch,  namely,  al,  ol,  into 
aw,  ou;  in  Ital.  I  between  a  mute  and  a  vowel,  into  i,  e.  g.fore,  chi- 
are,  from  Jlos,  clavis  ^  in  Norweg.,  or  into  oi,  e.  g.  hoin,  coin,  instead 
of  horn,  com.®  And  as  I,  r,  resolve  themselves  into  u,  i,  so,  agidn, 
does  n  sometimes  into  the  throat  vowel  a.  Thus  in  the  Suabian  vul¬ 
gar  dialect,  after  long  vowels,  e.  g.’  nu»,  du»,  gru»,  zie*da,  instead  of 
nun,  than,  griin,  zehnten ;  since,  however,  this  counterfeit  a  is  univer¬ 
sally  a  favorite  resonance  (a  sort  of  Pattahh  furtive)  after  long  vow¬ 
els,  we  ought  perhaps  to  consider  the  n  as  apocopated  here,  or  rather 
resolved  into  that  nasal  tone  so  agreeable  as  a  final  sound  to  the 
South  Germans  and  the  French,  which,  no  longer  representing  a 
proper  consonant  sound,  approximates  to  the  vowel  a.  This  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  n  into  a,  is  more  extensively  and  distinctly  witnessed 
in  the  Greek,  not  merely  in  the  hard,  and  for  Greeks  impossible,  po¬ 
sition  between  the  two  consonants,  in  3  plur.  perf.  pass,  as  mya- 


1  Schneider,  I.  255  f.  Grimm,  I.  66.  ^  Ewald,  Heb.  Gramm.,  S.  36  f. 

*  Gesenius,  Lehrg.,  ^  32, 1.  Ewald  ubi  sup.  *  Schneider,  1.315.  Grimm,  II.  193. 

®  Strictly  perhaps  j,  as  the  i  is  sounded  before  vowels,  and  then  it  coincides  with 
the  r  in  many  words  between  a  and  o  or  lo,  e.  g.  Gennaio,  caprajo,  notajo,  for  Gen- 
naro,  capraro,  notario,  and  with  the  French  pronunciation  of  the  ending  ai7, «/, 
iWe,  etc.,  as  af,  ef,  if. 

®  Grimm,  I.  570.  Comp.  580,  581. 
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nuxusy  iy^dyatag  for  reryatnragf  iy&aynagj  but  also  in  the  soft 
Jontc  dialect,  consistently  with  its  known  fondness  for  the  prevalence 
of  vowels,  in  a  simple  position  with  r  after  vowels,  e.  g.  nenavatagy 
xettUaxagy  nv&oiaro,  Myohoaroy  n&earugy  and  even  i^ovXearOy  tyeu- 
rag,  (instead  of  i^ovXovxOy  lyamag).  Here  belong  also,  perhaps,  the 
customary  forms  of  the  3  pL  pres,  i^idaty  Sidouai,  rid^idoh  etc.  (from 
artogy  ovrogy  evrogy  etc.),  if  we  can  assume  that  the  a  was  originally 
short,  and  has  been  lengthened  only  by  a  misapprehension  of  its 
character.  Still  more  prevalent  is  this  use  of  a  for  n,  in  the  flexion 
endings,  vvy  ijv,  eiVy  etc.,  e.  g.  in  acc.  sing.  3  deck  iy^voy  |3oa, 

tvyiOy  etc.,  Ionic  for  ix&vvy  vtjdvvy  ^ow,  tvywy  etc.,  naXytoa,  (itjXyoaUy 
compared  with  -coy,  deaTtozeat  with  ~tjv ;  again  in  plup.  Ionic,  ea 
for  eify  impf.  izi&ia  for  ia  and  ^ce  for  ijy,  rfia  for  ^«y,  and 

the  like.  One  feels  the  more  tempted  to  reckon  these  latter  phenom¬ 
ena,  with  Buttmann,  with  those  of  the  former  kind,  and  recognize 
throughout  the  Ionic  inclination  to  resolve  n  into  a,  since  such  a  re¬ 
solution,  effected  as  above  mentioned  through  the  resonance  wy,  is 
precisely  appropriate  to  the  final  sound.  But  it  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  here,  that  these  variations  are  connected  with  that  widely  per¬ 
vading,  and  as  yet  imperfectly  investigated  mutation  of  the  flexion 
endings,  y  and  a,  partly  in  the  formation  of  the  accusative,  partly  in 
the  flexion  of  verbs  (especially  in  the  historical  tenses)  when  the  a 
rests  not  on  a  mere  volatilization  of  the  n,  but,  as  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Sanskrit  and  other  affiliated  languages,  on  the  apo¬ 
cope  of  an  earlier  final  m,  from  which  the  ending  n  has  sprung.  So 
that  the  a  may  have  thus  been  originally  no  more  than  the  union- 
vowel  to  connect  the  ending  m  with  roots  ending  in  a  consonant,  while 
those  ending  in  a  vowel,  append  immediately  the  n  into  which  m  has 
dwindled. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  TRUE  IMPORT  OF  •’ba'nT  ’’1^  ■’“1^3^  IN  PS.  22: 17,  COMMONLY 
TRANSLATED,  “  THEY  PIERCED  MY  HANDS  AND  MY  FEET.” 

By  Rev.  Robert  W.  Landis,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.i 

The  question  as  to  the  true  import  of  this  passage,  has  for  a 
thousand  years  past  furnished  a  theme  for  contention  between  the 
Synagogue  and  the  Christian  Church ;  the  former  insisting  that 
is  compounded  of  the  prefix  3  and  a  lion  ;  and  that  the  phrase 
simply  means  “  a  lion  my  hands  and  my  feet while  the  latter 
maintains  that  the  word  should  be  read  not  as  a  noun  but  as  a  verb ; 
and  that  the  phrase  should  be  rendered,  “  They  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet.”  A  popular  and  excellent  expositor,  has  lately  in  his  work 
on  the  Psalms,  afforded  some  countenance  to  the  Jewish  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  importance  of  the  theme  will  be  readily  conceded, 
we  have  concluded  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  review  of  the  question. 

The  expositor  to  whom  we  refer,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  to  whom  the  sacred  literature  of  our 
country  owes  obligations  which  are  neither  trivial  nor  few.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  many  we  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  the  ex- 
egetical  works  with  which  he  has  already  favored  the  Christian  world ; 
and  though  we  decidedly  dissent  from  his  conclusions  in  relation  to 
the  passage  before  us,  it  is  not  without  diffidence  that  we  venture 
thus  to  call  them  in  question ;  being  assured  of  the  scrupulous  care 
with  which  his  conclusions  generally  in  this  his  favorite  department 
of  theological  science,  are  considered  and  reviewed  before  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  public.  We  are,  however,  fully  convinced  that  the 
exposition  of  the  passage  referred  to  is  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  serious  injury  in  more  ways  than  one  to  the  cause  of 
truth ;  and  so  thinking  and  feeling,  we  shall  endeavor  with  all  the 
frankness  which  Dr.  Alexander  himself  would  observe  in  a  similar 
case,  to  state  the  reasons  which  appear  to  us  to  justify  this  conviction. 

That  the  matter  may,  however,  be  fully  understood  by  all  our  rea¬ 
ders,  we  shall  here  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander,  the 
passage  to  which  we  refer.  After  translating  the  whole  verse  in 


1  The  following  Ai  tide  was  prepared  for  the  Biblical  Repository,  and  should 
have  been  inserted  at  an  earlier  day. — Eds. 
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consistency  with  the  common  version  of  it  by  evangelical  Christians, 
he  proceeds  as  follows  in  relation  to  the  clause  referred  to : 

«  The  last  clause,  as  above  translated,  contmns  a  striking  reference  to  our 
Saviour’s  crucifixion,  which  some  have  striven  to  expunge  by  denying  that 
the  ancients  nailed  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  to  the  cross.  But  although 
there  is  a  singular  absence  of  explicit  declaration  on  the  subject,  both  in  the 
classical  and  sacred  writers,  the  old  opinion  that  the  feet  were  pierced  may 
be  considered  as  completely  verified  by  modem  investigation  and  discussion. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  question  of  usage  is  concerned,  we  can  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  referring  the  clause  to  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  and  regarding  it  as 
one  of  those  remarkable  coincidences,  some  of  which  have  been  already  no¬ 
ticed,  all  designed  and  actually  tending  to  identify  our  Lord  as  the  most 
prominent  subject  of  prophecy.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  no 
citation  or  application  of  the  clause  occurs  in  any  of  the  €k)spels.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  clause,  thus  explained,  although  highly  appro¬ 
priate  to  one  part  of  our  Saviour’s  passion,  is,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  hardly  applicable,  even  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  the  case  of  any  other 
sufferer.  Even  supposing  the  essential  idea  to  be  merely  that  of  wounds  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  body,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  expressed  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  and  unusual  form  of  piercing  the  hands  and  the  feet.  On  farther 
inspection  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  meaning,  we  must  either 
change  the  text  or  for  '’*nN3)»  or  assume  a  plural  form  so  rare 

that  some  gramnoarians  deny  ite  existence  altogether  (’'nMS  for  and 

an  equally  rare  form  of  the  participle  for  and  a  meaning  of 

the  verb  itself  which  nowhere  else  occurs,  but  must  be  borrowed  from  a  c<^- 
nate  root  (*^93  for  ;  an  accumulation  of  grammatical  and  lexicogra¬ 
phical  anomalies,  which  cannot  be  assumed  without  the  strongest  exegetical 
necessity,  and  this  can  exist  only  if  the  words  admit  of  no  other  explanation 
more  in  accordance  with  analogy  and  usage.  Now  the  very  same  form  in 
Ps.  38: 13,  is  unquestionably  used  to  mean  like  ike  lion,  and  a  slight  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  same  in  Numb.  24:  9.  Ezek.  22:  25,  like  a  lion.  This  idea 
would  be  here  the  more  appropriate  because  the  Psalm  abounds  in  such  allu- 
tions,  and  because  the  lion  is  expressly  mentioned  both  before  and  afterwards. 
See  above,  v.  14  (13),  and  below,  v.  22  (21).  The  sense  would  then  be 
*they  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet,  as  they  would  a  lion,’  or,  ‘  as  a  lion 
would,’  i.  e.  with  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  a  lion.  The  hands  and  feet 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  parts  used  in  defence  and  flight  That  the  men¬ 
tion  of  these  parts  after  all,  in  connection  with  the  lion  is  not  altogether 
natural,  cannot  fiurly  be  denied,  and  this  objection  should  have  all  the  weight 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  But  whether  it  can  outweigh  the  grammatical  diflS- 
culties  that  attend  the  other  construction,  is  a  serious  question,  which  ought 
not  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  supposed  conflict  with  New  Testament  au¬ 
thority,  since  no  citation  of  the  clause  occurs  there.  It  may  even  be  possiUe 
to  reconcile  the  two  interpretations  by  supplying  a  verb  and  giving 
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its  usual  meaning.  ‘  Like  a  liou  (they  have  wounded)  my  hands  and  my 
feet*  The  point  of  comparison  would  then  be  the  infliction  of  sharp  wounds 
in  those  parts  of  the  body,  an  idea  common  to  the  habits  of  the  lion  and  to 
the  usages  of  crucifixion.”  See  in  loco,  pp.  184, 185. 

Such  are  Dr.  Alexander’s  annotations  touching  the  clause  referred 
to.  But,  before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  main  question, 
we  shall  here  offer  a  remark  or  two  upon  several  topics  raised  in  this 
exposition,  but  which  have  not  an  immediate  connection  with  the  point 
mainly  at  issue. 

That  there  is  in  the  sacred  writers  an  absence  of  explicit  decla¬ 
ration  on  the  subject  of  the  piercing  of  the  feet  in  crucifixion,  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted ;  but  by  no  means  can  it  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  “  singular  absence  ”  of  such  allusions ;  for  this  would  imply  that 
there  existed  a  demand  for  such  “  explicit  declaration  ”  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  Whatever  the  custom 
in  crucifying  might  have  been,  it  was  universally  known  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  for  centuries  afterwards.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
what  occasion  could  exist,  under  such  circumstances,  that  should  re¬ 
quire  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  “  explicit  declaration  ”  referred  to. 
The  fact,  however,  that  he  was  thus  pierced,  is  sufficiently  referred 
to  and  implied.  For  example,  in  Matt.  27:  35,  36,  we  have  precisely 
the  occurrences  which  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  22: 17-19,  “They  cruci¬ 
fied  him,”  (that  is,  agreeably  to  the  usages  of  crucifixion  as  then 
universally  known,  they  pierced  his  hands  and  feet  by  nailing  them 
to  the  cross,)  “  and  parted  his  garments,”  etc.  Then  in  Luke  24: 39, 
40,  the  same  idea  is  most  forcibly  implied  in  Christ’s  words  to  his 
disciples,  “  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet  that  it  is  I  myself :  ”  idsre 
rdg  XBiQag  pov  ual  rovg  noSag  pov,  on  avrog  iya  dpi.  It  was  by 
the  marks  which  were  visible  in  his  hands  and  feet,  therefore,  that 
the  disciples  were  to  learn  that  he  who  then  stood  before  them,  was 
he  who  had  been  crucified. 

As  to  the  absence  of  such  declaration  in  the  classics,  nothing  need 
be  here  said,  (though  the  reader,  if  disposed,  may  consult  Plautus. 
Mostell.  Act  II.  1, 13).  The  expressions  on  the  subject,  in  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  (while  crucifixion  was  yet  practised)  can 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject.  Justin  Martyr  says,  “As 
they  therefore  did  crucify  Him,  they  pierced  through  his  hands  and 
feet,  by  driving  nails  through  them.”  Tertullian  (Adv.  Marc.  HI. 
19,)  expressly  affirms  also  that  the  nailing  of  the  feet  as  well  as  the 
hands,  belonged  to  the  peculiar  severity  of  this  mode  of  punishment; 
guae  propria  est  atroeia  cruds.  He  makes  this  remaik  in  his  ex- 
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planation  of  Ps.  22:  17,  which  he  has  just  quoted.  So  too  say  all 
the  fathers  when  they  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter.  And 
can  it  be  conceived  that  such  an  expression  as  that  of  Justin,  or  this 
of  TertuUian  would  have  ever  been  made  thus  openly,  at  the  very 
time  when  this  mode  of  executing  was  still  practised,  and  yet  the 
declaration  be  false,  and  remain  uncontradicted  ?  It  is  needless,  how¬ 
ever,  to  dwell  upon  this  matter.  No  one  will  doubt  that  the  recent, 
thorough  investigations  of  this  subject,  have  settled  the  question  that 
the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  w'ere  pierced  in  crucifixion ;  and  if  so, 
every  mention  in  the  N.  Testament  of  the  fact  that  Christ  was  cru¬ 
cified,  (and  how  frequently  is  it  mentioned  !)  is  a  declaration  of  the 
fact  that  his  hands  and  feet  were  pierced.  And  how  Dr.  A.  could 
suppose  that  there  need  be,  under  such  circumstances  any  more  ex¬ 
plicit  declaration  on  the  subject,  is  unaccountable.  Nor  should  we 
have  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  point,  were  it  not  for  the  strong 
and  repeated  efforts  made  by  Dr.  A.  to  employ  this  alleged  absence 
of  “  explicit  declaration,”  to  sustain  his  criticism. 

Dr.  Alexander  also  considers  it  very  remarkaMe  that  no  citation  or 
application  of  the  clause  occurs  in  any  of  the  Gospels.  But  admitting 
it  to  be  even  so,  what  is  there  peculiarly  remarkable  herein  ?  Is  it 
not  equally  remarkable  that  Gen.  49:  10,  and  Dan.  9:  27,  and  other 
passages  are  not  quoted  and  applied  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
aU  such  passages  were  adduced  by  the  apostles  in  their  disputes  with 
the  Jews,  and  that  they  were  among  those  with  which  ApoLllos 
“mightily  convinced”  them,  and  by  which  they  were  “confounded” 
by  Paul ;  but  why  they  should  have  been  formally  quoted  and  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  New  Testament  does  not  appear. 

A  third  point  raised  in  the  foregoing  exposition  by  Dr.  A<,  and 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  reader’s  mind  to  abandon 
the  commonly  received  view  of  the  passage,  is,  that  “  Even  supposing 
the  essential  idea  to  be  merely  that  of  wounds  indicted  on  the  body, 
it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  expressed  in  the  specific  and  unu¬ 
sual  form  of  piercing  the  hands  and  feet.”  But  wherein  is  this  as¬ 
serted  strangeness  ?  K  the  psalm  be  indeed  Messianic,  (Dr.  A.  stren¬ 
uously  maintains  that  it  is,)  the  sufferings  which  it  narrates  are  of 
course  to  be  referred  to  the  Messiah.  Now,  were  not  the  hands  and 
feet  of  Christ  pierced  ?  and  is  not  the  clause  in  question  (as  com¬ 
monly  explained,)  a  prophetic  statement  of  the  fact  ?  If  the  wounds 
which  he  received  were  mentioned  at  all,  why  should  they  not  be 
correctly  mentioned  ?  The  strangeness  appears  to  be  on  the  other 
side,  and  in  supposing  that  they  could  have  been  mentioned  in  some 
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other  way.^  But  Dr.  A.  completely  sets  aside  the  force  of  this  pre- 
sumption,  by  conceding  at  the  close  of  his  exposition  (as  quoted 
above,)  that  “  It  may  be  even  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  interpre¬ 
tations  by  supplying  a  verb  and  giving  its  usual  meaning. 

‘  Like  the  lion  (they  have  wounded)  my  hands  and  my  feet.’  ”  ^ 
to  the  possibility  here  referred  to,  it  is  somewhat  problematical,  to 
say  the  least ;  but  the  reader  will  perceive  from  this  passage  that  it 
may  not  after  all,  therefore,  be  very  “  strange  that  it  should  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  specific  and  unusual  form  of  piercing  the  hands  and 
the  feet”  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  main  question. 

Dr.  Alexander  remarks,  “  That  in  order  to  obtain  this  meaning, 
(‘  they  pierced  ray  hands  and  my  feet,’)  we  must  either  change  the 
text,  or  ■‘nNS  for  ''INS),  or  assume  a  plural  form  so  rare,  that 

some  grammarians  den^  its  existence  altogether,  (‘'•iNS  for 
and  an  equally  rare  form  of  the  participle  (n'’nNS  for  B^ns),  and  a 
meaning  of  the  verb  itself  which  no  where  else  occurs,  but  must  be 
borrowed  from  a  cognate  root  for  HnS)  :  an  accumulation  of 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  anomalies  which  cannot  be  assumed 
without,”  etc.  This  representation  presents  the  full  strength  of  the 
position  assumed  by  Dr.  A.  The  remarks  which  follow  in  his  ex¬ 
position,  and  which  are  designed  to  show  that  the  version  for  which 
he  thus  contends,  is  susceptible  of  being  justified  on  other  than  exe- 
getical  grounds,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

And  As  to  the  change  of  the  text.  This  consideration  is 
placed  by  Dr.  A.,  in  the  fi’ont  of  his  aiTay  of  argument,  with  much 
skill ;  for  if  it  be  even  so  that  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be 
changed^  before  we  can  obtain  the  version  of  the  passage  which  is 
commonly  given.  Dr.  A.  may  well  expect  to  carry  with  him  the  piety 
and  intelligence  of  at  least  the  American  public,  in  favor  of  the  ver¬ 
sion  which  he  proposes.  The  idea  of  rudely  changing  the  sacred 
text,  in  order  to  sustain  a  theory,  or  a  statement,  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment  by  the  evangelical  churches  in  this  land.  And  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  the  ideas  of  Unitarian  and  Bationalistic  rash¬ 
ness  and  hardihood,  must  rise  up  and  fiit  before  the  mental  vision  of 
his  readers,  awakening,  too,  the  corresponding  ideas  of  indignation 
at  the  audacity  which  would  venture  for  any  reason  whatever  to  mu¬ 
tilate  the  inspired  record  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  should  it  turn  out 

1  It  has  been  said  of  J.  S.  Semler  that  he  was  not  content  with  knowing  what 
other  people  knew,  bnt  that  he  must  know  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  they  did. 
This  might  be  easily  accomplished,  if  the  supposition  mentioned  above  could  be 
realized. 
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that  there  now  is,  and  has  been  for  a  thousand  years  past,  (founded, 
too,  on  the  best  of  reasons),  a  dispute  as  to  what  the  text  really  is, 
(that  is,  whether  it  be  ’’nNS  or  ^nNs),  and  that  there  are  strong,  if 
not  invincible,  reasons  for  believing  that  what  is  now  called  the  texty 
(or  Kethibh),  is  really  and  properly  not  the  text,  as  originally  writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  should  it  appear,  moreover,  that  in  other  instances  Dr.  A. 
does  not  at  all  hesitate  to  change  the  Kethibh  for  the  Keri,  (or  the 
textual  reading  for  that  which  is  in  the  margin),  and  that  he  has 
made  such  changes  in  other  places,  without  a  tithe  of  the  reasons 
which  imperiously  demand  it  here  ;  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge 
our  surprise  that  he  should  lay  such  stress  upon  a  matter  of  so  little 
consequence. 

Let  us  be  fairly  understood  here.  "We  are  gratified  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  high  regard  which  Dr.  A.  undoubtedly  feels  for  the 
received  text.  That  it  ought  never  to  be  departed,  from,  unless  when 
the  best  and  most  conclusive  reasons  require  and  justify  sueh  a  pro¬ 
cedure,  is  too  evident  to  need  illustration ;  and  Lowth  and  others  have 
done  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  by  their 
rash  and  conjectural  emendations.  Our  objeetion  is  not  therefore  to 
Dr.  Alexander’s  high  regard  for  the  Kethibh  itself,  but  to  his  implied 
intimation,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  here  for  the  substitution 
of  ^*1^3  for  ‘'1^3,  and  also  to  his  want  of  consistency  in  not  allow¬ 
ing  this  avowed  reverence  for  the  Kethibh  to  operate  uniformly.  For 
why  should  he  with  such  apparent  zeal  require  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  text,  in  an  instance  where  its  accuracy  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful ;  and  yet  in  many  places  where  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  nothing  of  importance  to  the  Christian  church  involved  in  the 
matter,  depart  from  that  very  text  without  even  an  expression  of 
regret  or  of  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  procedure  ?  And  not 
only  so,  but  he  repeatedly  avers  that  the  Kethibh  should  be  corrected 
from  the  Masora  and  ancient  versions,  and  in  cases,  too,  where  there 
appears  not  to  be  a  tithe  of  the  sufficient  reasons  for  such  a  proce¬ 
dure,  which  are  found  to  exist  in  behalf  of  the  change  referred  to  in 
Ps.  22:  17.  See  for  example,  Dr.  Alexander’s  Exposition  of  Isaiah 
9:  2,  where,  without  the  least  hesitation,  he  omits  the  negative  parti¬ 
cle  in  his  translation  of  the  passage,  and  in  his  notes,  justifies  the  omis¬ 
sion.  He  renders  the  passage,  “  Thou  hast  increased  its  joy,”  ex¬ 
punging  from  the  Kethibh  the  particle  »  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof,  i}? ,  and  then  coolly  remarking  that  it  is  best  so  “  to  read  it 
with  the  Masora,  several  ancient  Versions,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and 
Knobel ;  ”  and  also  that  “  the  same  emendation  is  required  by  the  con" 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  32.  69 
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tead  in  several  other  places,  e.  g.  ch.  49:  5.  63:  5.”  See,  in  loco,  p. 
156.  Now,  all  we  ask  of  Dr.  A.,  or  of  any  other  critic,  is  that  these 
considerations  should  be  permitted  to  operate  also  in  the  case  under 
discussion.  The  import  of  Psalm  22:  17,  would  never  thereafter  be 
questioned  by  them. 

We  have  likewise  another  instance  of  the  kind  in  Dr.  Alexander’s 
Annotations  on  Ps.  16:  10,  “Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption.”  The  Ketk- 
ihh  here  is  T’TCt’ »  ones,  and  the  Keri,  holy  one;  and 

yet  he  hesitates  not  to  reject  or  “  change  ”  the  text  for  the  marginal 
reading,^  and  that,  too,  against  the  decision  of  Rosenmiiller,  De 
Wette,  Gesenius,  Bruns,  Stange,  Fischer,  etc. 

Now  we  again  say  that  these  principles  of  criticism  ought  not  to  be 
objected  to ;  for  the  Keri  is  in  these  places  doubtless  the  true  reading. 
But  we  do  object  to  the  refusal  of  Dr.  A.  to  apply  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  case  before  us.  We  do  object  to  his  varying  his  ground 
as  he  does  in  relation  to  Ps.  22:  17 ;  and  so  giving  the  authority 
his  distinguished  and  well-earned  reputation  to  justify  the  cavils  of 
Jews  and  Rationalists,  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  church. 
For  the  distinguishing  views  of  these  gentlemen  Dr.  A.  has  obviously 
not  much  sympathy.  But  we  regret  that  he  should  have  departed 
from  the  principles  upon  which  he  expounded  Is.  9:  2,  just  where 
they  applied  more  strongly  than  to  that  passage  itself ;  and  just  where 
a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  was  in  dispute  between  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  the  Jewish  and  Rationalistic  schools. 


1  In  relation  to  this  subject,  Hengstenberg  remarks  that  “  the  plural  here  must 
have  been  extremely  welcome  to  the  Jews,  because  it  furnished  them  with  the 
best  means  of  refuting  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  Psalm.”  But  Dr. 
Alexander  remarks,  that  “the  essential  difference  between  the  two  (readings,)  is 
less  than  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  since  even  the  singular  is  collective,  and 
includes  the  whole  class  of  God’s  chosen  and  favored  ones,  of  whom  Christ  is 
the  head  and  representative,”  p.  118.  This  observ^ation  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
unfortunate ;  and,  if  we  understand  it,  contains  a  concession  of  more  than  is 
just  to  the  Jews  and  Rationalists.  But  is  it  a  fiict  that  God  does  not  suffer  his 
“Ao/y  owes,”  (i.  e.  “his  chosen  and  favored  ones,”)  to  see  corruption f  It  is  true 
in  no  sense  of  the  terms  as  here  employed,  and  Dr.  A.  ought  not  to  have  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  question  as  to  which  reading  is  here  adopted,  is  therefore  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  less  importance  than  evangelical  Christians  have  supposed.  Even  Fischer 
(Proluss.  de  Vit.  Icxic.  N.  T.  p.  184,  seq.)  and  Stange,  (anticrit.  in  Psalm,  p.  101), 
who  contend  for  the  Kethibh  here,  yet  admit  that  it  is  a  pluralis  intensims,  or 
plural  of  intensity,  having  reference  only  to  Jejsm  Christ.  Could  this  criticism  be 
established,  it  would  of  course  lessen  the  importance  of  the  question  referred 
to ;  but  how  different  is  the  ground  of  such  a  procedure  as  here  presented  from 
that  which  is  above  presented  by  Dr.  Alexander  1 
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To  return  to  the  point  therefore.  What  is  the  amount  of  this  ac¬ 
cusation  of  changing  the  text,  which  has  been  put  forth  with  such  an 
air  of  rebuke  and  seriousness  ?  If  it  were  an  attempt  to  sustain  even 
an  unsupported  conjecture,  Dr.  A.’s  unqualified  statement  could  not 
be  stronger  than  it  is.  The  change  is  not  even  necessary  in  order  to 
support  the  common  version  of  the  passage,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  even 
if  it  were,  why  hold  it  up  to  view  as  something  of  sufficient  weight 
and  importance  to  counterbalance  all  the  absurdities  involved  in  the 
other  rendering  which  has  been  proposed?  That  the  word  has  always, 
until  modern  times,  been  read  as  a  verb,  we  shall  prove ;  and  if  in 
order  to  read  it  so  now  it  were  even  necessary  to  change  into 
where  would  be  the  harm  of  doing  it,  supported  as  we  should 
be  by  the  Masora,  and  all  the  ancient  versions,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
fathers,  to  say  nothing  of  other  authorities  which  we  shall  adduce  ? 
Has  a  ?  never  been  mistaken  for  a  ’’  by  the  transcribers  of  the  sacred 
text  ?  Have  no  errors  ever  been  committed,  and  do  none  confessedly 
now  exist  therein  ?  The  letters  referred  to  are  so  alike  in  MSS.  that 
even  an  attentive  and  careful  reader  does  not  always  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them.  As  instances  in  point  take  Ezi’a  10:  44,  where  the  text 
reads  ’NiUS  while  the  margin  has  s)  Nira  which  is  the  true  text.  But 
as  in  the  case  before  us  both  readings  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Jews,  while  the  anomalous  reading  is  now  in  the  text  itself  and  the 
true  reading  placed  in  the  margin.  See  also  Gen.  8:  17,  and  14:  2, 
8,  and  Ps.  9:  13.  And  who  can  doubt  that  the  original  reading  in 
Hos.  13:  14,  was  not  ’’nit  as  it  is  now,  but  as  it  was  obviously 
read  by  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  15: 55  ?  Or  that  n^l.  in  Ezek.  47: 13,  has 
been  mistaken  for  Mt ,  which  is  supported  by  the  LXX,  the  Chaldee, 
14  Ms.  and  our  English  version ;  or  that  text  of  1  Sam.  4: 

13,  should  be  exchanged  for  the  Keri  *12  ?  These  things  and  many 
others  in  relation  to  the  Heb.  text  are  known  to  every  one,  and  why 
must  not  their  influence  be  permitted  to  operate  in  the  instance  be¬ 
fore  us  ? 

The  remaining  anomalies  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  as  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  common  interpretation  of  this  passage,  relate  merely  to 
the  question  as  to  the  plural  termination,  the  adscititious  et  in  ’''IKS, 
and  the  derivation  of  that  word  from  its  proper  root ;  all  of  which 
shall  be  fully  considered  hereafter. 

The  attempt  of  Dr.  Alexander  to  justify  his  preference  for  reading 
as  a  noun  next  claims  to  be  noticed.  The  remark  that  the  very 
same  form  in  Is.  38:  13  is  unquestionably  used  to  mean  like  the  lion, 
and  a  slight  modification  of  the  same  in  Numb.  24: 9,  etc.,  strikes  us, 
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however,  as  an  instance  of  something  like  arbitrary  criticism,  or  of 
special  pleading,  aiming  as  it  does  to  lead  the  reader  to  a  definite  and 
important  conclusion,  without  making  him  fully  acquainted  with  the 
premises.  If  the  most  weighty  authorities,  authorities  too  which  are 
elsewhere  often  relied  on  by  Dr.  A.  himself,  are  of  no  importance  in 
settling  a  question  of  Scripture  criticism,  then  may  the  critic  thus 
arbitrarily  state  his  premises,  and  demand  our  assent  to  his  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  but  if  they  are  of  weight  and  importance  in  such  a  matter,  on 
what  principle  is  it  that  they  are  thus  to  be  kept  back  from  the  view 
of  the  reader,  even  where  his  assent  is  asked  to  a  conclusion  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  one  before  us  ?  It  is  true  that  the  same 
word  is  used  in  Is.  38:  13,  and  that  there  it  unquestionably  means  as 
a  lion.  But  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  Masora  most  decidedly  declares 
that  in  this  place  it  is  used  in  a  sense  entirely  different  from  that 
attached  to  it  in  Ps.  22: 17 ;  and  it  is  true,  moreover,  that  all  ancient 
and  modern  versions  (with  exceptions  not  worth  naming)  sustain  the 
declaration  of  the  Masora.  Had  the  reader  no  right  to  know  these 
facts  in  determining  a  question  like  the  present  ?  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  words  is  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  reading  in  Ps. 
xxii.,  was  “  He  that  forbears  to  contend  is  wise and  that  in  Is. 
xxxviii.,  *‘^For  hears  to  contend  is  agreeable  to  their  nature.” 

The  next  consideration  by  which  Dr.  A.  would  justify  the  reading 
of  the  word  in  question  as  a  noun,  is  thus  presented :  “  This  idea 
(i.  e.  as  a  lion  my  hands  and  my  feet,)  would  be  here  the  more  ap¬ 
propriate  because  the  Psalm  abounds  in  such  allusions,  and  because 
the  lion  is  expressly  mentioned  both  before  and  afterwards.”  This, 
however,  is  so  far  from  being  certain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
what  connection  there  is  between  such  a  conclusion  and  the  premises. 
How  can  the  mere  fact,  that  the  lion  is  mentioned  in  other  passages 
which  in  no  way  resemble  this  in  their  construction,  evince  that  the 
same  idea  is  more  appropriate  here  ?  Is  not  the  fair  and  legitimate 
inference  deducible  from  the  faets,  (even  as  stated  by  Dr.  A.  himself,) 
that  the  lion  is  not  here  referred  to,  because  the  comparison  of  a  lion 
is  employed  by  the  sacred  writer,  just  before,  and  just  after,  the  text? 
(See  V.  14,  22.)  And  is  not  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  same 
comparison  is  here  again  instituted,  harsh  and  unwarrantable,  and  not 
to  be  entertained  without  the  strongest  reason  ?  The  reader  will  de¬ 
cide  which  presumption  is  the  more  natural.  And  we  may,  more¬ 
over,  safely  challenge  the  advocates  of  this  interpretation,  to  point 
out  an  instance  in  any  classic,  where  such  a  comparison  is  three  sev¬ 
eral  times  formally  instituted  and  repeated  in  the  course  of  some 
eight  or  ten  lines. 
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Dr.  Alexander  continues  as  follows ;  “  The  sense  would  then  be : 
‘  they  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet  as  they  would  a  lion/  or  ‘  as  a 
lion  would/  i.  e.  with  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  a  lion.  The 
bands  and  feet  may  be  mentioned  as  the  parts  used  in  defence  and 
flight.”  He  admits,  however,  that  “  the  mention  of  these  parts,  after 
all,  in  connection  with  the  lion,  is  not  altogether  natural :  ”  a  just  and 
proper  admission,  as  we  shall  see.  But  I  would  here  ask,  whether 
the  change  in  the  text  contemplated  by  this  construction,  can  possibly 
be  regarded  by  Dr.  A.,  as  doing  less  violence  to  it,  than  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  mNS  for  '’nN3,  or  than  the  regarding  of  K  as  epenthetical, 
or  the  plural  as  terminating  in  ^ ,  or  than  deriving  the  meaning  of  the 
word  from  a  cognate  root  ?  It  were  idle  to  say  that  no  change  or 
modification  is  contemplated  in  the  exposition  proposed  by  Dr.  A., 
for  the  simple  phrase,  “  as  a  lion,  my  hands  and  my  feet,”  expresses 
no  idea ;  and  before  anything  more  can  be  got  out  of  the  phrase,  I 
apprehend  that  something  more  must  be  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  it.  This  is  practically  conceded  by  Dr.  A.,  and  he  supposes  the 
phrase  to  be  elliptical :  “  They  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet  as 
they  would  surround  a  lion  ” ;  or,  “  as  a  lion  wouldT  But  for  what 
reason  are  we  to  resort  to  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsis  ?  Simply  on 
account  of  the  “accumulation  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical 
anomalies  ”  aforesaid ;  the  force  of  which  reasons,  we  shall  consider 
presently. 

If,  then,  the  phrase  under  consideration  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ellipsis,  (as  the  construction  proposed  by  Dr.  A.,  takes  for  granted), 
how  is  the  ellipsis  to  be  supplied,  or  filled  out  ?  This  is  a  question 
of  some  importance,  certainly,  and  we  surely  have  the  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  direct  and  satisfactory  answer  to  it,  from  those  who  assume 
that  there  is  an  ellipsis.  Two  methods  have  already  been  projwsed 
by  Dr.  A.,  to  wit :  “  They  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet  as  they 
would  surround  a  lion ;  ”  and  “  they  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet 
as  a  lion  would  surround  them”  Now  there  is  a  prodigious  difference 
between  these  proposed  constructions  of  the  passage,  as  much  as  there 
would  be  between  the  surrounding  of  a  lion  by  men,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  of  a  man  by  a  lion.  Neither  of  these,  however,  seem  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  Dr.  A.,  and  therefore  near  the  conclusion  of  his  anno¬ 
tation,  he,  (after  Rabbi  Coecus  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,)  proposes 
a  third,  to  wit :  “  Like  the  lion  (they  have  w'ounded)  my  hands  and 
my  feet ;  ”  and  adds,  “  the  point  of  comparison  would  then  be  the 
infliction  of  sharp  wounds  in  those  parts  of  the  body.”  Here  there 
are  no  less  than  three  different  methods  of  supplying  this  imaginary 
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ellipsis :  and  all,  of  course,  taking  for  granted  that  the  previous  ^rord 
,  {they  surround  me.)  is  to  be  understood  in  the  clause  re¬ 
ferred  to ;  an  idea  which  conflicts  with  the  fact  that  the  Masorites 
have  placed  the  Athnach  under  this  verb  to  show  that  it  has  no  con- 
nection  with  the  following  words,  and  is  not  to  be  joined  to  them. 

But,  let  us  examine  these  three  methods  seriatim.  We  commence 
with  the  last.  If  we  mistake  not,  is  the  preterite  in  Hiphil, 

from  the  root  ;  Hiphil,  9^  around,  to  enclose  ;  and  it  is 

evident  from  its  parallelism  with  ,  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse, 

that  this  verb  can  only  mean,  to  surround.  To  get  from  the  term  the 
sense  of  piercing,  therefore,  it  must  be  derived  from  ;]p2  (agree¬ 
ing  in  signification  with  Sp: ),  which  in  Hiph.  would  likewise  give 
^I'pn,  and  w  ith  the  affix,  *'3nD'Jvt7’  therefore,  it  can 

aftbrd  Dr.  A.  but  little  assistance  to  suppose  that  this  verb  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  phrase  referred  to.  Its  import  is  simply,  they  sur¬ 
round  me.  And  the  sense  of  perforarunt  cannot  be  fairly  obtained 
from  its  proper  root,  ,  but  only  by  a  far-fetched  J.  D.  Michaelis- 
construction  from  j:]p3 :  a  procedure  wdiich  would  be  rather  remark¬ 
able,  after  the  objection  against  borrowing  a  meaning  from  a  cognate 
root  as  above  stated.  Another  construction  of  the  passage  by  Dr.  A, 
is,  “  they  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet  as  they  w  ould  a  lion ;  ” 
making  the  accusative.  But  a  fatal  objection  to  this,  (to  say 

nothing  of  the  repetition  of  the  metaphor  referred  to  above),  is,  that 
it  makes  the  sufferer,  who  in  v.  7,  under  a  deep  sense  of  misery,  com¬ 
pares  himself  to  a  worm,  in  the  same  connection,  and  under  the  same 
sense  of  misery,  compare  himself  to  a  Hon :  an  incongruity  not  to 
be  supposed  on  any  account.  But,  distinct  from  this  consideration, 
what  can  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  foregoing  construction  ?  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  parallel  to  such  an  expression,  employed  under 
such  or  similar  circumstances  by  a  sufferer,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  human  language.  That  a  sufferer  should  say, 
“  they  surround  me  as  they  do  a  lion,”  may  be  perfectly  natural ;  but 
that  he  should  specify  his  hands  and  feet  as  being  surrounded  by  his 
persecutors,  is  as  incredible  as  it  is  impossible  that  his  hands  and  feet 
(while  forming  a  part  of  his  body)  could  be  surrounded,  without  him¬ 
self  having  been  surrounded  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Alexander  evidently  felt  the  force  of  these  and  other  consid¬ 
erations  which  might  be  mentioned,  and  has  therefore  given  to  the 
reader  his  choice  between  this  exposition,  and  the  following :  “  they 
surround  my  hands  and  my  feet  as  a  lion  would  surround  them.” 
This  alternative  of  ellipsis  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the  eels  men- 
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doned  by  -®sop,  who,  finding  themselves  rather  uncomfortable  in  a 
certain  cooking  utensil,  concluded  to  erawl  out  of  it,  but  in  doing  so, 
made  their  debut  upon  a  bed  of  burning  coals,  —  for,  how  a  lion 
could  surround  one’s  hands  and  feet,  is  certainly  a  mystery.  Can 
Dr.  A.  seriously  intend  to  propound  this  solution  with  (to  say  the 
very  least)  the  incongruities  and  impossibilities  with  which  it  is  clog¬ 
ged,  as  preferable  to  the  common  one  ?  A  lion  surround  a  man’s 
hands  and  feet !  Can  the  imagination  conceive  such  an  idea  ?  Can 
it  be  represented  in  painting  ?  Can  it  be  realized  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever?  If  not,  can  it  be  proper  to  assert  such  a  thing  as  a  fact,  in  an 
exposition  of  the  word  of  God?  Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous 
than  to  attempt  in  any  way  the  development  of  such  an  idea.  The 
nearest  approach  to  its  realization,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
contained  in  the  following  statement,  wdiich  we  remember  having 
often  heard  in  childhood,  and  which  we  hope  may  without  offence,  be 
introduced  in  this  connection.  When  General  Washington  was  en¬ 
camped  at  White  Marsh,  above  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  on  a  certain  occasion  that  a  soldier  of  his  army  had,  single- 
handed,  captured  three  of  the  enemy.  The  General  being  delighted 
with  such  an  exhibition  of  courage,  immediatety  sent  for  the  soldier, 
(a  gallant  son  of  Erin),  intending,  for  the  encouragement  of  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  army,  to  reward  him  in  some  signal  manner.  Pat  im¬ 
mediately  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  General,  w'ho  addressed 
him  as  follows :  “  You  have,  sir,  succeeded  in  capturing  three  of  the 
enemy,  as  I  am  informed ;  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  how  you 
effected  it.  That  a  man  should  capture  one,  or  even  two,  is  not  so 
remarkable ;  but  that  one  man  should  make  three  armed  men  his 
prisoners,  depriving  them  of  their  arms,  and  marching  them  safely 
into  camp,  is  somewhat  surprising.  Tell  me,  therefore,  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  adventure.”  Pat  hereupon  bowed  very  politely,  and 
then  said,  “  Indeed  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  at  all,  sir ; 
for,  may  it  please  your  honor,  I snn'ounded  them”  Now,  could  we 
only  learn  how  he  surrounded  them,  we  should  perhaps  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  how  a  lion  could  surround  a  man’s  hands  and  feet. 
We  have  never  learned  that  any  artist  has  made  Pat’s  adventure  the 
subject  of  a  painting ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  Pat  could  sur¬ 
round  three  men,  a  lion  assuredly  could  surround  one.  But  surely 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject. 

Tlie  phrase,  therefore,  as  it  stands,  taking  as  a  noun,  is  con¬ 
fessedly  destitute  of  meaning ;  for  W’hat  does  it  signify  to  say,  “  as  a 
lion  my  hands  and  my  feet  ?  ”  And  a  sense  must  consequently  be 
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obtained  by  supplying  something.  We  have  seen  how  Dr.  Alexan¬ 
der  has  succeeded  in  the  effort ;  and  as  the  Jews  likewise  contend 
that  the  word  is  a  noun,  it  may  be  proper  before  we  pass  on,  to  notice 
briefly  how  they  have  succeeded  herein.  They  admit  that  the  phrase 
as  it  stands  does  not  make  complete  sense  ;  though  they  have  not  yet 
agreed  on  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  supplied,  or  how  the 
phrase  should  be  explained.  Rabbi  Joseph  Coccus  (as  he  is  called,) 
author  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  supplies  the  word 
‘J'’n33  hitingj  and  connects  the  phrase  with  the  preceding  thus :  “  The 
congregation  of  the  malignant  surround  me ;  biting  my  hands  and 
feet  as  lions.”  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi  thus  explains  it ;  “  As  a  lion 
the  hands  of  me  and  the  feet  of  me,  that  is,  as  if  they  were  broken 
by  the  mouth  of  a  lion the  sheer  absurdity  of  which  need  not  he 
here  dwelt  upon.  Kimchi,  and  Aben  Ezra,  that  they  may  avoid 
these  incongruities,  formally  supply  nothing,  but  merely  connect  the 
phrase  with  the  preceding :  “  the  congregation  of  the  malignant  sur¬ 
round  for  me,  as  a  lion  my  hands  and  my  feet an  interpretation 
which  does  violence  to  the  text ;  for  David  does  not  say 
they  surround  for  me^  but  they  surround  rm  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 

tainly  absurd  to  say  “  they  surround  for  me  my  hands  and  my 
feet.”  And  this  exposition  moreover  as  above  remarked,  is  at  war 
with  the  fact,  that  the  Athnach,  which  is  under  the  verb,  makes  a 
pause,  and  announces  that  the  verb  itself  is  not  to  be  connected  with 
what  follows.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  preposte¬ 
rous  fable  of  Kimchi,  who  to  render  his  exposition  probable,  says 
that  a  lion  describes  a  circle  with  his  tail  around  his  prey  before  he 
devours  it ;  a  fact  for  the  existence  of  which  he  drew  upon  his  most 
fertile  imagination.  It  may  be  found  in  the  margin.^  Such  then  are 
the  eftbrts  of  our  Jewish  brethren  in  this  same  department ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Di*.  Alexander  has  made  no  improvement  upon  their  labors. 

Having  thus  therefore,  as  we  conceive,  evinced  the  inconclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  reasons  ui-ged  by  Dr.  Alexander  in  justification  of  his 
departure  from  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  this  passage,  we  shall 
next  proceed  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  this  interpretation 
may  be  justified. 


1  Whether  this  famous  Rabbi  ever  wrote  a  /ostory  we  do  not  know; 

but  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  lion ;  “  Leo  in  sylva  canda  sua  circuluhi 
describit,  quern  ferae  cum  vident,  ex  eo  non  audcnt  excedere  prae  leonis  timore 
et  metu,  et  manus,  ct  pedes  colligunt,  (that  is,  the  fore  feet  and  hind  feet  remain 
fixed  to  tlie  spot,)  et  in  medio  circuli  praedam  suam  invenit  leo.”  This,  we  pre¬ 
sume  may  be  called  an  ex  post  facto  history,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Ps.  22: 17. 
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The  simple  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  the  word  in  question  is 
here  to  be  regarded  as  a  verb  or  a  noun  ?  That  it  is  not  a  noun,  may 
be  fairly  concluded,  from  the  abortive  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  construe  it  as  such :  for  no  ingenuity  has  ever  succeeded  on 
this  supposition  to  make  any  tolerable  sense  of  the  passage. 

Several  methods  of  determining  the  question,  have  been  proposed, 
either  of  which  may  be  maintained  without  a  resort  to  anything  like 
the  extremities  of  solution  which  are  demanded  by  the  presumption 
that  the  word  is  a  noun.  We  shall  briefly  glance  at  them;  but  let 
not  the  idea  embarrass  the  reader’s  mind,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
settle  the  claims  of  either  of  these  proposed  methods,  before  we  can 
avail  ourselves  of  the  legitimate  inference  which  they  all  unite  to 
sustain ;  for  we  are  not  required  to  do  so  by  any  principle  of  fair 
reasoning ;  and  before  our  opponents  demand  it  of  us,  let  them  first 
settle  the  question  in  respect  to  the  filling  out  of  the  ellipsis  afore¬ 
said.  We  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  the  simple  question  in  dispute  is, 
whether  the  word  be  a  verb  or  a  noun. 

The  idea  of  Gesner  and  others,  that  the  word  ought  to  be  pointed, 
,  is  not  sustained  by  any  very  great  authority,  and  seems  at 
variance  with  the  rules  of  punctuation.  It  need  not  therefore  be 
here  examined.  The  supposition  also  that  '"nNS  is  a  compound  word 
from  and  •’IN ,  (which  would  connect  the  two  significations,  “  as 
a  lion  they  pierced^’)  is  a  mere  unsupported  conjecture.  There  are 
composite  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  though  seldom  occurring;  but  this 
proposed  compounding  of  the  two  words  Would  make  3  both  a  servile 
and  a  radical,  at  one  and  the  same  time :  a  procedure  which  would 
certainly  be  at  war  with  precedent. 

There  are,  however,  weighty  reasons  for  concluding  that  was 
the  original  reading  of  the  text ;  and  the  ease  with  which  a  5|  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  ,  and  the  fact  that  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures, 
they  have  frequently  been  mistaken  one  for  the  other,  (as  above  il¬ 
lustrated),  favors  the  argument.  This  word  is  simply  the  scriptio 
plena  of  the  verb  ,  and  the  objection  of  Dr.  Alexander  to  what 
he  pronounces  the  anomalous  ,  is  scarcely  worth  dwelling  upon ; 
that  letter  being  epenthetical,  (as  is  asserted  by  Babbies  Jacob  ben 
Chaiim,  and  Moses  Haddarsan),  as  when  it  is  added  after  the  Qa- 
mets,  for  protracting  the  sound  of  a  long  vowel.  See  instances  of  such 
epenthesis,  in  Hosea  10:  14,  BNpl,  and  in  Zech.  14: 10,  and 

in  Prov.  24:  7,  n*l73JtT ,  and  also  in  Is.  10:  13,  £zek.  9:  8,  Joel  2:  6, 
2  Sam,  19:  4,  etc.,  and  thus  we  have  for  'TiS ,  and  for 
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j  etc.  There  can  be  no  solid  objection,  therefore,  against  this 
reading,  on  such  ground.^ 

Then,  further :  In  the  Masora  textual  in  Numb.  24:  9,  we  have 
the  following  most  decided  testimony,  to  wit :  !nM5 
ynD ,  that  is,  “  -4s  a  lion  my  hands  and  my  feet ;  for  ‘  as  a  lion*  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  margin^  the  text  has  it,  ‘  they  pierced*  **  Hence, 
when  the  Masora  was  wi’itten,  some  ten  or  twelve  centuries  ago,  the 
word  in  the  text  was  ,  and  was  only  in  the  margin.  So, 
too,  Rabbi  Jacob  ben  Chaiim,  in  his  Masora  Magna  says :  “  In  many 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  written  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  I 
have  found  in  the  text,  and  only  in  the  margin,  —  when, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  our  Rabbies,  the  reverse  ought  to  have 
been  the  fact.”  Many  other  eminent  men,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  note  presently,  testify  to  the  same  thing  in  substance. 

Further :  *’nN3  may  be  the  original  reading,  as  many  of  the  ablest 
grammarians  think,  who  notwithstanding  regard  it  not  as  a  noun  but 
verb.  The  Masora  parva  gives  countenance  to  the  supposition,  when 
it  states  on  Numb.  24:  9,  that  “  occurs  four  times ;  twice  with 
Qamets  on  the  first  syllable,  (Ps.  22:  17.  Is.  38: 13,)  and  twice  with 
Pattah,”  (Numb.  23:  24,  and  24:  9)  ;  which  statement  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  of  the  textual  Masora  above  cited,  evinces  that  both 
the  readings  existed  when  the  Masoras  were  written.  The  reader 
will  indulge  us  with  a  single  remark  here,  before  we  pass  on.  We 
ask,  therefore,  what  is  the  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  read¬ 
ings  (*113)  and  ’’'^^3  are  found  still  in  MSS.  and  editions  of 
the  Heb.  text,  and  confessedly  existed  in  the  codices  many  centuries 
ago  ?  Let  it  be  granted  that  ‘’•1N3  is  the  true  reading,  and  how,  we 
ask,  shall  we  ever  explain  the  fact  of  these  diverse  readings  if  that 
word  is  to  be  construed  as  a  noun  ?  Does  not  the  fact  that  they 
exist  evince  that  the  word  in  that  connection  was  always  regarded 
as  a  verb  ?  It  seems  utterly  inconceivable  how  these  readings  could 
have  originated  on  any  other  supposition.  This  is  a  point,  however. 


1  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  reading  •'nab ,  may  have  originated  from  this 
adscititions  a .  Some  incompetent  scribe,  regarding  the  letter  as  a  radical,  and 
consequently  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  word  thus  spelled,  might  have  (in 
order  to  make  some  sense  of  the  clause  in  his  view)  spelled  it  with  a  instead  of  a 
*1 ;  or,  as  above-remarked,  the  i  may  have  been  mistaken  for  a  •* .  At  all  events, 
the  two  readings  early  existed  in  the  MSS.;  and,  considering  the  hostility  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in  later  times  they  should  have 
given  the  preference  to  that  which  might  most  easily  neutralize  the  argument  for 
Christ’s  Messiahship,  which  is  founded  upon  this  passage. 


Th»  Word  to  le  taken  «w  a  Verb, 
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upon  which  (unless  we  err)  Paulus  and  Ewald  and  their  followers 
have  not  thought  proper  as  yet  to  display  their  ingenuity ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  Dr.  Alexander  has  given  to  it  the  consideration  which 
it  deserves.  But  to  return. 

Pococke,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Winer,  Hengstenberg  in  the  Christ- 
ology,  and  most  of  the  earlier  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  as 
the  true  reading ;  regarding  it  as  the  irregular  plural  for  ,  the 

participle  of  "1=13  (which  is  synonymous  with  ims)  a  word  which, 
though  it  does  not  again  occur  in  Hebrew,  is  clearly  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  the  cognate  dialects  to  mean  to  bore  through,  to  pierce. 
The  N  is  inserted  by  epenthesis  as  above  remarked.  Professor  Ewald, 
(whose  representations  have  obviously  considerable  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Alexander,)  has  objected  that  this  irregular  plural  form  is 
only  an  arbitrary  supposition ;  to  which  Gesenius  well  replies  that  the 
single  example  of  in  Ps.  45;  9  is  suflicient  to  justify  the  assumption 
of  this  form.  With  all  deference  to  Verbrugge  and  Ewald,  however,  it 
is  sheer  folly  to  deny  that  the  Hebrew  language  admits  of  the  plural 
form  ending  in  *' ,  (the  final  B  being  cut  otF  by  apocope,)  or  that  such 
forms  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  celebrated 
Babbi,  David  Kimchi  (who  flourished  about  A.  D.  1190,  and  whose 
grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language  Gesenius  pronounces  to  be  classi¬ 
cal,)  speaking  of  the  plural  masculine  in  B^ ,  declares  that  “  there  are 
plurals  which  are  used  with  Hhireq  alone,  as  there  are  also,  with  Q 
superadded of  which  instances  in  the  following  verses  are  given  as 
examples:  2  Sam.  23:  8.  Ezek.  32:  30.  Gen.  14:  16.  Pococke  also 
cites  Gen.  40:  16.  2  Kings,  11:  4.  Lam.  3:  14.  See  also  1  Sam.  20: 
38,  and  24:  14.  Is.  38:  12,  and  Cant.  8:  2.  These  instances  and 
others  that  could  be  named  are  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the 
reception  of  as  a  noun. 

It  is  not,  however,  we  again  remark,  of  much  importance  which  of 
these  readings  is  regarded  as  the  true  one ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
that  this  question  should  be  determined  by  those  who  reject  the  view 
presented  by  Dr.  Alexander.  The  great  and  sole  point  in  dispute 
is,  whether  the  word  referred  to  be  a  verb  or  a  noun.  That  it  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  verb,  is,  we  think,  fully  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  remarks.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  the  further  consideration 
of  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  the  question. 

Gesenius  candidly  observes  that  “  all  the  ancient  interpreters  have 
taken  as  a  verb ;  and  this  is  certainly  possible  if  we  regard 

'nNB  as  the  participle  in  Kal  formed  in  the  Chaldee  manner,  and  in 
the  plural  number  for  .”  Amd  he  refers  to  two  MSS.  to  prove 
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that  “  it  was  commonly  held  to  he  a  verb!*  And  in  confirmation  of 
this  Vatablus  declares  that  the  ancient  reading  was  twofold  and 
^*13;  while  according  to  the  testimony  of  Genebrard,  the  Jews' con¬ 
tinued  to  write  ■''iNS  in  the  margin  and  in  the  text  until  the 
six  hundredth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  then  began  to  insert  the 
marginal  reading  into  the  text  itself ;  and  finally  to  omit  alto¬ 
gether. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  weight  and  importance 
of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  versions  in  favor  of  our  position  that 
the  word  in  question  is  a  verb.  The  limits  allotted  to  this  review 
are  not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  go  thoroughly  into  this  branch  of  the 
argument ;  and  we  can  therefore  do  but  little  more  than  glance  at  iL 
We  begin  with  the  Septuagint,  the  most  ancient  of  all  versions,  it 
having  been  made  probably  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  by  Jews  who  unquestionably  understood  their  own  language. 
Now  these  interpreters  rendered  the  clause  in  question  by  coQv^ar 
yov  xal  noHagt  they  pierced  my  hands  and  feet.  If  therefore 
the  word  in  dispute  was  then  regarded  as  a  noun,  how  is  this  render¬ 
ing  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Can  any  one  suppose  that  such  a  rendering 
would  have  been  given  in  defiance  of  MSS.,  common  sense,  common 
honesty^  and  directly  in  the  face  of  the  knowledge  of  every  one  who 
could  read  Hebrew?  and  also  without  any  assignable  inducement 
whatever  ?  If  it  was  not  done  in  defiance  of  these  things,  w’e  appre¬ 
hend  that  there  is  but  one  other  alternative  —  it  was  done  in  accord-' 
ance  with  the  MSS.,  common  sense  and  honesty.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  fathers  all  translate  the  word  in  a  similar  manner. 
Justin,  in  his  dialogue  with  the  shrewd  and  learned  Jew  Trypbo,  so 
translates  it;  so  does  the  author  of  the  Questions  to  Antiochus, 
Quest.  136,  and  Athanasius  in  his  Dialogue  on  the  Trinity  and  in  his 
work  on  the  Incarnation.  Apollinaris,  in  his  Paraphrase,  thus  ren¬ 
ders  it : 

'HfisT^QOvg  MQv^ttv  ofiov  %t“Qds  re,  iroSag  rs. 

The  Latin  interpreters,  likewise,  uniformly  render  it  as  a  verb. 
So  Tertullian,  in  innumerable  places.  Cyprian,  also,  in  his  second 
book  of  Testimonies  against  the  Jetcs,  renders  it  by  effoderunt.  In 
the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  made  by  Jerome  from  the  He¬ 
brew  with  the  utmost  care,  the  word  is  translated  also  as  a  verb; 
^^Fixerunt  manus  meas,  et  pedes  meas.”  Now  to  this  version  there 
is  a  preface  addressed  to  Sophronius  by  Jerome  in  which  he  most 
confidently  declares  that  he  has  not  departed  from  the  strict  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  in  a  single  word ;  and  he  calls  upon  the  Jews  to  show, 
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if  they  were  able,  one  instance  of  such  departure.^  Now  let  the  rea¬ 
der  ask  himself  whether  Jerome  (or  any  other  man  of  sense  or  integ¬ 
rity)  could  have  thus  challenged  such  a  scrutiny,  and  in  a  case  where 
60  glaring  an  error  would,  to  his  shame  and  mortification,  have  been 
at  once  detected  by  his  bitter  opposers,  the  Jews,  if  in  such  a  well- 
known  instance  as  the  one  before  us  he  had  been  conscious  of  having 
corrupted  the  text  ?  The  supposition  is  out  of  all  question.  Jerome 
knew  that  the  Jews  had  fastened  Jesus  to  the  cross,  and  the  Jews 
knew  also  that  they  had  thus  fastened  him  by  piercing  his  hands  and 
feet ;  and  they  likewise  knew  that  all  Christians  applied  this  passage 
to  that  transaction.  And  yet  under  such  circumstances  Jerome  thus 
challenges  their  scrutiny,  and  defies  them  to  come  forward  and  show 
that  he  had  mistranslated  a  single  word !  The  conclusion  seems  irre¬ 
sistible,  thatq'iNS  was  either  the  reading  of  the  then  approved  text, 
or  in  Ps.  xxii.  was  universally  regarded  as  a  verb. 

To  all  this  may  be  added  the  strong  fact  that  Aquila  the  Jew  (a 
man  of  great  industry  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Hebrew)  who 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  translated  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  into  Greek,  renders  the  word  not  as  a  noun  but  verb ;  not  in¬ 
deed  by  oiqv^av,  but  by  a  word  whose  import  in  this  con¬ 

nection  (though  Hengstenberg  has  strangely  questioned  it)  involves 
the  signification  of  pierced.  At  all  events  he  translates  it  as  a  verb, 
for  this  is  the  point  before  us.  Here,  then,  w'as  a  most  learned  and 
eminent  Jew  thus  translating  from  the  approved  text,  or  Kethibh  of 
the  Jews.  What,  then,  must  the  reading  of  the  Kethibh  have  been  ? 
Will  any  one  say  that  it  was  ,  and  that  this  word  is  a  noun  ? 

F urther :  The  old  Syriac  version,  which  eveiy  intelligent  man  ad¬ 
mits  was  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  text,  translates  the  word  in 
question  by  one  whose  signification  is  perforarunt  or  transfxerunt. 
Now  this  version  was  probably  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fii'st  century ;  and  of  course  its  authors  either  found  in  the  text, 
or  regarded  as  a  verb. 

The  old  Arabic  version,  likewise,  renders  it  by  perforarunt ;  and 
the  Aethiopic  by  perforarunt  mihi  pedes,  etc.  The  Latin  Vulgate  by 
foderunt ;  and  if  we  come  down  to  the  later  versions  we  find  them 
equally  harmonious  here ;  Junius  and  Tremellius  render  the  word 
foderunt;  QastdWo,  perfoderunt ;  lAxihex  hy  durchgraben ;  the  Belgic 


^  His  words  are  “  Certe  confidenter  dicam,  ct  multos  hujus  operis  testes  citabo, 
me  nihil  duntaxat  sententiae  Hebraica  veritate  mut^sc and,  a  little  further  on, 
he  adds  “  interroga  quemlibet  Hebraeomm.” 
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by  doorgraven.  So  also  Munster,  Pagnini,  Piscator,  Genebrard, 
Muis,  etc. 

It  may  be  added,  also,  that  ’inNS  is  the  reading  of  the  Kethibh  of 
the  Complutensian  Bible,  published  in  1520  by  the  patronage  of  Xi- 
menes  and  with  the  privilege  of  Leo  X.  Genebrard,  also,  as  above 
remarked,  has  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  learned  Jews  that 
this  was  the  reading  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  copies  of  the  He¬ 
brew  text.  Capito  (Inst.  Heb.  lib.  I.  cap.  13)  testifies  that  in  a  very 
ancient  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  he  found  this  reading  in  the 
Keri.  Others  equally  eminent,  sustain  the  statement  of  Genebrard; 
as,  for  example,  Pagninus,  Vatablus,  and  MUller  in  loco.  Galatinus, 
also,  (De  Arcanis  Catholicae  Veritatis,  lib.  8,  c.  17,)  and  John  Isaac 
(lib.  2,  cont.  Liiidanum),  together  with  Andradius  (Defens.  Cone. 
Trident,  lib.  4).  These  all  aver  that  they  had  seen  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  same  character  with  the  above.  These 
copies  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  no  one  will  question  that  they 
once  existed.  And  what  is  the  only  correct  and  legitimate  inference 
from  these  facts,  added  to  the  consideration  that  all  the  versions,  as 
above  shown,  translate  the  word  referred  to  as  a  verb  ? 

Not  less  conclusive  is  the  Jewish  testimony,  of  which  a  part  has 
already  been  cited.  The  Masora  parva  at  this  place  observes  that 
“  occurs  twice  w  ith  Qamets,  although  the  w'ords  themselves  dif¬ 
fer  in  their  signification.”  Now  the  only  other  place  in  which  it  so 
occurs  is  Is.  38:  13,  where  it  indisputably  means  “as  a  lion;”  of 
course,  therefore,  such  cannot  be  its  meaning  here  according  to  this 
authority.  So,  too,  in  the  Masora  Magna,  The  last  chapter  of  this 
work  treats  of  words  that  are  but  twice  employed  in  the  Bible,  though 
with  ditferent  significations.  The  catalogue  of  these  numbers  98. 
For  example,  "T’aN,  occurs  in  Is.  17:  6,  wdiere  it  signifies  a  Ai'yA 
branch  of  a  tree ;  and  also  in  Hos.  4:  7,  where  it  is  a  verb,  and  signi¬ 
fies,  I  will  change  —  (an  instance  of  usage  strikingly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  word  ’’■^NS).  So,  too,  occurs  in  Exod.  1:  15,  and 

Jer.  18:  4,  with  different  significations.  riSlSu:  also  occurs  in  Gen.  26: 
21,  and  Ezra  4:  6,  in  the  same  manner.  Now,  amongst  the  words 
thus  enumerated,  is  ;  wdiich  in  page  2,  column  2,  the  authors  of 
this  work  mention  as  occurring  in  Ps.  22:  17,  and  Is.  38:  13 ;  and  as 
no  one  will  question  that  in  the  last  of  these  places,  it  means  as  a  lion, 
and  as  the  Jews  uniformly  thus  explain  it,  the  conclusion  is  irresis¬ 
tible  that  the  Masorites  did  not  attach  to  it  this  signification  in  Ps. 
22: 17.  The  argument  could  still  ke  strengthened  by  other  testimony 
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of  the  same  kind,  but  it  is  needless,  and  we  must  hasten  to  draw  these 
remarks  to  a  close. 

There  is  one  more  consideration  which  certainly  is  of  weight,  and 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  connection.  We  refer  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  In  this  same  Psalm,  everything  else  which  our  adorable  Re¬ 
deemer  suffered  while  enduring  the  death  of  the  cross,  is  mentioned, 
and  why  then  should  not  the  piercing  of  his  hands  and  feet  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  ?  When  in  the  deepest  agony  on  the  cross,  he  repeated  at 
least  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalm.^  In  vs.  8  and  9,  he  is  represented 
as  saying,  All  who .  see  me,  laugh  me  to  scorn ;  they  shoot  out  the 
lip,  they  shake  the  head,  saying.  He  trusted  in  the  Lord  that  he 
would  deliver  him,”  etc.  In  v.  14,  “  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their 
mouths  as  a  raging  lion.”  In  v.  16,  he  complains  of  thirst,  and  in  v. 
19,  says,  “  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  for  my 
vesture.”  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  no  reference  should  have  been 
made  to  the  excruciating  agony  which  he  endured  from  the  piercing 
of  his  hands  and  feet  ?  If  Dr.  Alexander’s  exposition  of  the  word 
in  question  be  the  true  one,  then  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  this 
matter  in  the  whole  Psalm.  Can  this  be  believed  ? 

Not  less  forcible  than  touchingly  beautiful,  are  the  following  words 
of  Luther :  “  To  us  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  who  hold  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Gospel,  that  this  whole  Psalm  was  spoken  concerning 
him,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  proper  reading  of  the  passage  is, 
*  they  have  -pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,’  instead  of  ‘  os  a  lion  my 
hands  and  my  feet’  For  we  would  not  endeavor  by  means  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Scriptures,  to  explain  the  things  which  are  known 
to  have  occurred ;  but  on  the  contrary  would  clear  up  the  mystery, 
by  a  reference  to  such  things ;  that  is,  we  would  illustrate  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  New,  (and  not  the  New  by  the  Old,)  and  would 
determine  what  is  the  sense  of  the  former,  by  the  obvious  import  of 
the  latter;  thus  making  them  both  to  look  towards  Christ,  as  the  two 
cherubim  looked  towards  the  mercy-seat.  For  God  said  by  the 
prophet,  (Jer.  23:  30,)  ‘  In  the  hist  daySj  ye  shall  understand  my 
counsel;’  but  to  Moses  he  said,  ‘Ye  shall  discern  only  my  hinder 
parts.’  Since,  therefore,  we  are  assured  that  Christ’s  hands  and  feet 
were  pierced,  and  are  equally  certain  also,  that  this  whole  Psalm  ap- 


1  Osiander  (Dr.  Lucas)  and  others  of  ancient  times,  believed  that  Christ  re¬ 
peated  the  whole  psalm  while  hanging  on  the  cross ;  “  creditur  Christus  hnnc 
Fsalmnm  totum  in  cnice  recitasse,”  says  he, — an  idea  which  Coleridge  and 
others  in  modem  times  have  adopted. 
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plies  to  him ;  and  since  the  sense  of  the  passage  not  only  strikingly 
accords  herewith,  but  absolutely  demands  that  the  word  be  read, 
‘  they  pierced^  (especially  since  no  rule  of  grammar  forbids  it) ;  we 
may,  without  violence,  and  with  perfect  propriety,  adopt  this  as  its 
proper  signification.”  Comment,  in  Ps.  xxii. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NEAKDER’S  SERVICES  AS  A  CHURCH  HISTORIAN.i 
Translated  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith. 

[The  following  Article  was  originally  delivered  by  Dr.  Hagenbach 
as  an  Academical  Address  before  the  University  of  Basle,  apparently 
at  the  opening  of  his  course  of  lectures,  Nov.  4,  1850.  It  speaks  of 
Neander  exclusively  as  a  Church  Historian.  The  author  is  amply 
qualified  to  do  this  by  his  own  proficiency  in  the  department,  as  shown 
in  his  lectures  on  the  Reformation,  and  on  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  His  name  was  also  prominent  as  a  successor 
to  the  chair  of  Neander.  In  the  translation  the  introductory  para¬ 
graph  was  omitted.  He  then  states  that  in  order  to  get  a  clear  view 
of  Neander^s  services  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  long  sketch 
of  what  his  predecessors,  especially  the  German  church  historians, 
had  accomplished.  Long  as  this  sketch  is,  comprising  rather  more 
than  half  of  the  Article,  it  is  written  with  so  much  animation  that  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  any  who  take  an  interest  in  Church 
History,  or  in  Neander  as  a  Church  Historian.] 

Chxjbch  History,  like  all  history,  has  come  to  be  a  science  only 
by  a  gradual  growth.  The  collection  of  the  materials  preceded  the 
sifting  of  them ;  and  this  sifting  again  in  all  its  separate  parts  went 
before  the  organic  combination  into  a  whole,  and  the  spiritual  mastery 
and  artistic  shaping  of  the  masses  of  materials.  Three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  had  already  run  their  course  when  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  was  called  to  write  the  first  Christian  Church  History,  not 
only  by  his  external  position  at  the  court  of  Constantine  the  Great, 

1  By  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Professor  in  Basle.  Translated  from  the  Stndien  nod 
Kritiken,  1851  drittes  Heft,  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  Professor  of  Church  History  ia 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 
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but  also,  with  all  his  failings,  by  an  inward  fitness  for  the  work.  He 
made  use  of  Flavius  Josephus,  for  he  took  a  large  part  of  the  Jewish 
history  into  his  plan ;  he  also  used  the  History  of  Hegesippus,  a  Jew¬ 
ish  Christian,  which  is  now  lost.  The  other  Greek  historians,  Soc¬ 
rates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Philostorgius  the  Arian,  together  with 
Theodorus  and  Evagrius  wrote  continuations  of  the  work  of  Eusebius. 
This  whole  Hellenistic  group  of  church  historians  gives  us,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  an  insight  into  the  still  continuing  struggle  of 
Christianity  with  Judaism  and  Heathenism.  As  the  whole  theology 
of  the  first  centuries  w  as  of  a  preponderating  apologetical  character, 
so  was  it  with  their  ecclesiastical  histories.  We  may  call  them  par- 
tizan  —  they  must  be  so.  It  w'as  necessary  to  bring  into  full  con¬ 
sciousness  the  antagonism  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of 
things,  between  what  the  w'orld  had  till  then  considered  sacred  and 
what  was  now  to  be  received  as  the  salvation  of  the  world.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  glow  of  the  persecutions  just  undergone  casts 
its  reflection  upon  the  historical  narration,  and  that  this  bears  upon 
itself  the  very  moles  of  that  “  great  revolution  of  time,”  as  the  war¬ 
rior  bears  the  scars  of  the  w^ounds  with  w  hich  he  was  smitten  in  bat¬ 
tle  ;  what  wonder,  yet  again,  that  in  the  consciousness  of  a  hai’d- 
bought  victory  the  admiration  of  the  conquerors  now’  and  then  breaks 
forth  into  high-wrought  panegyric ! 

In  comparison  with  the  Greeks,  the  occidental  historians  of  the 
first  centuries  take  a  subordinate  place.  Eusebius  w  as  with  them  too 
the  chief  source,  made  accessible  to  the  West  by  the  Latin  translation 
of  Rufinus.  Orosius,  Sulpicius  Severus  and  Cassiodorus  stand  here 
alone  still  on  the  basis  of  the  old  times.  It  was  only  later,  when  in 
consequence  of  the  migration  of  the  nations  the  German  church  be¬ 
gan  to  influence  the  popular  life,  that  there  grew  up  that  mode  of 
writing  history  peculiar  to  the  chroniclers,  which  brings  together  the 
affairs  of  both  State  and  church  in  their  concrete  unity,  and  which 
laid  the  basis  for  the  history  of  the  general  culture  of  the  German 
national  races.  In  this  style  Jornandes  (550),  Gregory  of  Tours 
(t595),  Venerable  Bede  (t735),  Paul  Warnefried  (t799),  Einhard, 
Hayrao  of  Halberstadt  (t853)  and  others,  wrote  the  history  of  the 
church  and  extolled  the  exploits  of  kings,  and  later  writers  described 
the  lives  of  popes  and  saints  w’ith  enthusiastic  love.  Chronicles  and 
legends  are  the  forms  in  which  the  mediaeval  church  history  was  first 
of  all  composed,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  monks  that  use  the  pen¬ 
cil.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  assiduity  of  these  monks  !  They  have 
brought  massive  building-stones  to  the  edifice.  The  cloisters  of  Ful- 
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da,  Hirschau,  Lorch,  Reichenan,  St.  Gall,  of  Old  and  New  Corvey, 
Hirschfeld,  Heisterbach,  Gottweich  and  others  yet,  will  be  ever  nam¬ 
ed  as  the  fostering-places  of  science,  especially  of  history.  In  the 
deeper  mediaeval  period,  historical  investigations  were  in  the  back¬ 
ground  in  comparison  with  philosophical  and  theological  speculation, 
but  yet  individual  authors  produced  special  works  upon  their  own 
times  and  people.' 

The  time  for  a  scientific  exhibition  of  history  had,  in  truth,  not 
yet  arrived.  The  triumphing  church  of  the  hierarchy,  lived  too 
much  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  to  have  the  question,  how  and 
by  what  means  it  had  become  what  it  was,  a  matter  of  immediate  in¬ 
terest.  What  we  call  “historical  development,”  was  strange  to  a 
lime  which,  with  fantastic  youthfulness,  wove  together  old  and  new, 
far  and  near,  fable  and  fact,  in  one  great  invention,  in  which  it  re¬ 
joiced  and  was  strong,  without  being  disturbed  by  criticism.  Where 
investigations  were  prosecuted,  it  could  only  be  timidly  and  with 
great  discretion,  over  against  a  priestly  power  which  stayed  itself  upon 
its  historical  rights.  How  long  it  was  before  the  deception  of  the  do¬ 
nation  of  Constantine,  and  of  the  Pseudo-Isidoriac  decretals  was 
brought  to  light !  Such  inceptive  critical  assaults  as  those  of  Lauren- 
tius  Valla,  of  Erasmus,  and  others,  were  preliminary  messengers 
of  the  Reformation. 

But  even  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  at  first 
another  office  than  that  of  constructing  a  history  of  the  church.  The 
sifting  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  was  not  its  chief  aim.  It  dug 
deeper,  to  the  roots.  It  did  not  so  much  inquire,  how  the  church 
became  what  it  is  in  the  course  of  time ;  as,  how  has  it  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  how  ought  it  to  be,  according  to  the  revelation  given 
once  for  all.  The  written  word  of  the  Scripture  was  exhibited  in 
the  boldest  opposition  to  the  depravities  which  man  had  introduced 
into  the  church,  as  the  only  norm  by  which  all  that  had  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries,  was  to  be  measured  and  judged.  This 
theological  investigation  was  turned  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
before  everything  else,  in  order  thence  to  begin  the  reconstruction  of 
the  church.  The  thirsting  souls  streamed  to  the  newly  opened  wells 
of  salvation,  and  less  heed  was  given  to  the  course  of  the  stream 
which  flowed  from  these  sources,  at  first  more  clear,  then  more  and 
more  turbid,  till  it  disembogued  in  the  slough,  from  which  it  was 
their  first  duty  to  rescue  Christianity.  Luther  did  indeed  cast  some 


1  Among  the  Byzantines,  Nicephoros  Callisti  in  the  fourteenth  centoiy,  whose 
work  comprises  the  whole  of  ancient  church  history  to  A.  D.  610. 
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sagacious  and  thoughtful  glances  into  the  history  of  the  church,  for 
it  never  was  his  will  to  break  away  wholly  from  tradition,  (and  here 
perhaps  the  Swiss  Reform  went  before  him) ;  but  to  construct  the 
history  of  the  church  in  the  light  of  the  newly  won  principles,  was 
not  vouchsafed  to  him,  whose  life  and  strife  were  in  the  very  thick 
of  reform,  nor  yet  to  his  coadjutors  and  fellow  combatants  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland.^ 

Historical  studies  can  be  entered  upon  anew,  with  profit,  only 
when  the  storm  of  strife  is  in  some  measure  laid,  when  the  ferment¬ 
ing  elements  have  formed  a  deposit,  and  new  strata  begin  to  be  made, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  banks  from  which  a  look  may  be  cast  back 
upon  the  raging  sea  and  its  breaking  waves.  Thus  it  was  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  It  was  only  after  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  which 
concludes  the  histoiy  of  the  German  Reformation,  that  we  see  men 
who  belong  to  the  second  generation  of  the  Protestants,  disciples  of 
the  reformers  of  Wittenberg,  unite  in  undertaking  a  grand  historical 
work.  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus,  whom  many  know  only  on  the 
side  of  his  immense  theological  zeal,  and  but  few  on  his  better  side,® 
was  the  founder  of  the  Protestant,  and  more  especially  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  History.  In  the  old  city  of  Magdeburg,  that  fortress 
of  pure  Lutheranism,  which  had  to  suifer  so  much  for  the  sake  of  its 
faith,  this  man,  most  zealous  for  the  honor  of  Luther,  united  at  first 
with  his  two  companions,  the  Magdeburg  preachers,  Wigand  and  Ju¬ 
dex,  to  whom  others  were  afterwards  added,  in  the  publication  of  a 
Church  History  in  the  order  of  centuries,  from  the  Protestant  point 
of  view.  He  was  impelled  to  this,  chiefly  by  the  assumption  which 
his  opponents  made  of  the  uninterrupted  purity  of  the  Catholic  tra¬ 
dition.®  He  wished  to  conduct  the  proof  of  the  opposite  position. 
He  wished  to  show  that  the  evangelical  doctrine  was  the  old  traditional 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  that  eri’or  and  corruption  had 
only  entered  into  this  church  by  degrees,  and  that  in  opposition  to 
this  corruption,  warning  voices  had  always  been  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  the  witnesses  to  the  truth.  He  had  already  composed  a 

1  One  immediate  fruit  of  the  conflict  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  account  of 
the  struggle  itself,  in  the  Histories  of  the  Reformation  by  Spalatin,  Sleidan,  Scul- 
tetus,  Bullinger. 

*  Twesten,  Matthias  Flacius  ni3rricus,  1844. 

*  It  belonged  to  Protestant  tendencies  that  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
tradition  respecting  doctrine ;  cf.  the  Preface.  Among  other  things,  it  is  here  said  : 
£st  igitur  admodum  dnlce  pio  pectori  in  tali  historia  cognoscere,  quod  haec  ipsa 
doctrinae  forma,  quam  nunc  in  ecclesiis  nostris  ex  ingenti  Dei  beneflcio  habemus, 
sit  ilia  ipsa  vetus,  non  nova,  germana,  non  adulterina,  non  commenticia. 
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preliminary  work  in  his  “  Catalogus  Testium  Veritatis,”  which  he 
had  collected  from  libraries  in  various  countries,  and  from  remote 
corners  of  cloisters,  with  a  singular  expenditure  of  pains  and  cost, 
and  indeed  not  without  craft  and  danger!^  Evangelical  princes,* 
and  rich  people  in  private  life,  were  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
greater  work  which  he  had  now  in  hand.  It  was  printed  in  Basle. 
From  1559  to  1574,  there  appeared  thirteen  folios,  each  comprising 
a  century.  With  the  thirteenth  volume,  the  undertaking  came  un¬ 
happily  to  a  stop.®  This  work  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  called 
forth,  however,  a  similar  work  in  the  Catholic  church.  Thirty  years 
after  its  issue,  Caesar  Baronius,  subsequently  cardinal,  put  over 
against  it  his  “  Annales  ”  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Roman  Chui’ch.*  Like  two  hostile 
encampments,  Protestant  Church  History  and  Catholic  Church  His¬ 
tory,  from  this  time  forth  stood  out  in  opposition  to  each  other ;  the 
bulw’ark  of  the  one  was  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  that  of  the  other, 
the  Annals  of  Baronius.  Polemical  objects  controlled  on  both  sides, 
the  investigations  and  the  narration  of  the  results.  The  whole  history 
of  the  church  was  looked  at,  to  see  whether  it  spoke  in  favor  of,  or 
against,  the  one  or  the  other  confession.  Each  in  the  interest  of  his 
party,  made  it  the  armory  from  which  to  get  weapons  for  fighting  his 
opponent.  This  was  the  course  of  things  through  the  sixteenth  and 
through  the  seventeenth  century.  Where  history  did  not  directly 
subserve  polemical  ends,  it  either  degenerated  into  a  mere  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  gave  employment  to  archaeological  amateurs,  or  it  was 
restricted  to  investigations  and  emendations  upon  detached  topics. 
This  was  in  part  the  case  in  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  Church, 
where  learned  Frenclimen,  Dutchmen,  and  Englishmen,®  busied 
themselves  with  collecting,  publishing,  commenting  upon,  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  councils,  etc.,  emulating  the 


1  Cultcllus  Flaeianus. 

In  his  preface,  he  complains  bitterly  that  many  great  lords  would  rather 
spend  their  gold  on  dogs,  the  chase,  festivities,  and  games  of  chance,  than  help 
out  the  church  of  Ciirist,  by  contributing  to  such  a  work. 

^  A  continuation  appeared  in  the  epitome  of  the  work  by  Lukas  Osiander, 
1607. 

*  Ad  horum  conatus  iufringendos,  commenta  detegenda,  imposturas  aperien- 
das. 

®  Blondel,  Saumaise,  Clericus,  Ussher,  Cave,  Dodwell,  Grabe,  Lardncr,  and 
others.  Comprehensive  works  upon  the  whole  history  of  the  church,  by  Hottin* 
ger,  Spauhciiu,  James  and  Samuel  Basnage,  Venema,  etc. 
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Benedictines  of  the  Catholic  Church.^  This  toil  of  theirs  is  worthy 
of  all  thanks,  though  it  is  only  a  preparatory  work,  and  not  the 
science  itself.  To  the  Jansenists  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the 
defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  w’e  are  also  indebted  for  several 
praiseworthy  contributions  to  the  same  object.^  Everything,  how¬ 
ever,  still  went  on  within  the  limitation  of  the  different  confessions, 
and  with  greater  or  less  pretension  to  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  For 
even  when  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  fighting  against  each  other 
with  historical  weapons,  they  both  aimed  equally  to  show  that  they 
were  orthodox,  either  as  the  heirs  or  as  the  restorers  of  the  pure 
church  doctrine ;  and  when  they  mutually  accused  each  other  of  her¬ 
esy,  it  was  done,  well  aware  that  the  charge  of  heresy  was  the  grav¬ 
est  reproach  which  could  be  made  against  a  church.  Both  parties 
held  in  equal  abomination  the  names  of  Arian,  Nestorian,  Pelagian, 
and  whatever  else  they  are  called,  and  ever  since  the  zealous  Epi- 
phanius,  in  his  work  against  the  heretics,  had  classed  the  different 
generations  of  them  with  just  so  many  kinds  of  snakes  and  adders,* 
no  one  has  dared  to  put  himself  forw’ard  as  their  advocate.  Thus 
the  decided  hatred  of  heretics  had  as  free  vent  in  the  historical  works 
of  the  Protestants,  as  in  those  of  the  Catholics ;  and  the  Protestants 
even  felt  obliged  in  this  matter  to  be  still  more  zealous  in  order  to 
ward  off  all  suspicion  of  any  connection  with  these  enemies  of  the 
church. 

But  there  came  at  length,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an 
advocate  of  the  heretics,  and  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  one  of  those 
free-thinking  geniuses  who,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  a  century 
of  philosophers,  declared  war  against  all  that  is  positive,  and  saw  in 
the  so-called  heretics  the  true  heroes  who  fought  beforehand  for  the 
dawning  illumination.  No ;  it  was  Gottfried  Arnold,  a  deeply  pious, 
Christian,  believing  man,  who,  it  was  thought,  could  only  be  reckoned 
among  the  pietists  and  mystics.  He,  filled  like  many  others  with 
sadness  by  the  dead  orthodoxy  of  his  times,  thought  that  he  had  made 
the  discovery  that  there  were  very  many  profound  minds,  men  who 
had  sought  for  an  original  and  peculiar  way  of  exhibiting  Christian 
truth,  who  had  at  all  times  been  misunderstood  by  the  proud  and 
“godless  clerisy,”  and  put  upon  their  list  of  heretics,  and  that  such 

^  Montfaucon,  Mabillon,  Buinart,  D’Achery.  Besides  the  Benedictines,  Bna- 
eos,  Baluze,  and  others. 

*  Natalis  Alexander,  Tillemont,  Bossuet,  Ellies  du  Rn,  and  others. 

*  Adv.  haer.  in  procemio :  ai^iaets  oySo^ttovra,  cunvif  Hat  tXr  ovv  cp- 

ntxSv  tuvlypuntt. 
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pure  gold  might  still  be  found  in  what  the  officials  of  the  church  had 
treated  only  as  rubbish.  lie  therefore  wrote  his  “  Impartial  History 
of  Church  and  Heretics,”  ^  with  the  good  intention  of  helping  to  its 
rights  that  party  which  had  heretofore  been  all  along  put  down,  and 
from  which,  to  speak  with  Tertullian,  even  the  right  of  defence  had 
been  cut  off.^  And  who  will  blame  him  harshly  that  from  pure  im¬ 
partiality  he  became  a  very  partizan,  and  that  he  now  and  then  looked 
upon  some  unfortunate  enthusiast  as  a  prophet  ?  Over  how  many 
has  the  orthodox  church  undeservedly  broken  its  staff!  And  yet  in¬ 
justice  on  the  one  side  cannot  be  made  good  by  injustice  on  the  other. 
The  work  of  Arnold  could  only  form  a  transition  to  a  truly  impartial 
narration  of  history,  which  should  make  itself  known  as  such  by  an 
unbiassed  and  thorough  exploration  of  the  facts  and  by  presenting 
the  real  contents  of  the  history  in  a  dispassionate  style,  reposing  upon 
the  quiet  hearing  of  the  witnesses.  Wise  and  just  men,  like  Calix- 
tus,  Buddeus  and  AVeissmann,  pointed  out  the  way  to  such  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  history ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  renowned  theologian  of 
Helmstadt,  afterward  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
John  Lawrence  Von  Mosheim,  to  elevate  church  history  to  the  rank 
of  a  science,  by  releasing  it  from  all  orthodox  and  heterodox  partizan 
interests,  and  putting  it  erect  upon  its  own  feet.®  It  was  not  in  a 
colorless  impartiality,  diluted  to  indifference,  that  Mosheim  looked 
for  the  triumphs  of  history.  Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  a  dry 
aggregation  of  erudite  materials.  But  a  felicitous  union  of  learning, 
acumen  and  taste,  of  religious  earnestness  and  human  sympathies,  of 
precision  and  fluency  of  style,  have  won  for  him  the  honored  name  of 
Father  of  the  later  Church  History.  Mosheim  was  orthodox,  but  his 
orthodoxy  did  not  make  him  unjust  to  other  tendencies ;  he  sought  an 
historical  understanding  of  them,  as  the  naturalist  seeks  to  account 
for  the  different  formations  and  malformations  of  the  external  world. 
His  interest  in  heresies  was  historical  and  scientific,  not  prejudiced 
either  by  polemical  or  apologetical  aims.  He  stood  as  a  master  above 
hb  materials,  and  presided  over  them.  If  his  power  of  combination 
sometimes  led  him  too  far,  his  merits  are  still  incontestible  in  bring¬ 
ing  into  an  organic  whole  what  had  previously  been  dispersed  in  the 
form  of  isolated  observations.  Thus  he  was  the  founder  not  only  of 
the  science  of  church  history,  but  also  of  the  art  of  composing  it. 
Mosheim  lived  from  1693  to  1755,  a  period  signalized  by  a  great 


^  1699,  and  in  many  subsequent  editions.  ‘  De  praescriptione  haereticorum. 
*  Cf.  Liicke,  Narratio  de  loanne  Laorentio  Moshemio.  Gottingen,  1837. 
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revolution  in  the  movements  of  German  intellect.  Philosophy  and 
polite  literature  began  to  unfold  their  wings ;  and  though  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  foreign  nations  was  still  felt,  yet  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  strove  after  an  independent  development.  Mosheim  was  one  of 
them.  In  his  learned  works  he  still  made  most  use  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  which  few  have  had  at  their  command  with  so  much  certainty 
and  purity ;  but  in  his  sermons  ^  he  has  left  us  no  unworthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  German  eloquence.  As  in  church  history,  so 
in  homiletics,  the  name  of  Mosheim  carries  us  over  into  a  new  period. 

But  this  new  period  could  not  be  brought  into  existence  without 
manifold  vacillations  and  fermentations,  which  w  ere  especially  rife, 
as  every  body  knows,  in  ecclesiastical  and  theological  affairs.  The 
times  of  mildness  and  reconciliation,  represented  by  Mosheim  as  a 
historian,  and  by  Ernesti,  Morus  and  Ddderlein  in  exegetical  and 
systematic  divinity,  were  followed  by  a  period  of  bold  negation,  of 
reckless  criticism,  of  neology  and  of  rationalism.  Their  chief  leader 
in  this  direction  was  John  Solomon  Semler  (1725 — 1791),  who  lived 
immediately  after  Mosheim.  Discontented  with  the  impressions  which 
the  prevalent  pietism  had  left  upon  his  youth,  exeited  by  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Wolf,  with  an  honorable  love  of  truth  but  restless  in  various 
labors,  he  subjected  to  his  criticism  the  whole  historical  basis  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  even  to  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Thus  he 
also  investigated  much  which  until  now  had  stood  firm  in  church  his¬ 
tory,  without  attaining  definite  results.  His  destructive  critical  pro¬ 
pensities  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the 
church  with  artistic  skill ;  he  failed  in  precisely  those  conditions  for 
such  a  work  which  were  so  fortunately  united  in  Mosheim,  good  com¬ 
mon  sense,  taste,  and  the  comprehensive  insight  that  sees  things  as  a 
whole.  And  yet  the  services  of  Semler  in  respect  to  church  history 
are  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed ;  he  shook  the  dozing  spirits  into  wake¬ 
fulness,  and,  as  a  true,  unwearied  fighter,  he  ensured  to  criticism  its 
rights  in  science.^ 

From  the  times  of  Mosheim  and  Semler  church  history  assumed 
more  than  it  had  previously  done  the  rank  of  a  regular  department, 
having  its  own  representatives  in  the  chairs  of  the  universities. 
Text-books  and  compendia  were  made  in  increased  numbers.  Got- 


^  Heilige  Reden  liber  wichtige  Wahrheiten  der  Lehre  Jesu  Christi.  Hamburg, 
1725 — 1739,  and  often  besides.  On  account  of  their  excellence  they  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  English  and  Polish  languages. 

*  For  a  good  estimate  of  Semler,  see  Franke,  Theologische  Encyclopadie, 
S.  370  sq. 
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tingen  especiallj,  since  Mosheim  shone  there  as  a  star  of  the  iSrst 
magnitude,  has  remained  even  to  our  times  a  renowned  seat  of  his. 
torical  science,  particularly  of  ecclesiastical  history.  At  Jena  the 
learned  Chr.  W.  Fr.  Walch  trod  worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
J.  G.  Walch.  But  there  are  two  preeminent  names,  whose  fame  as 
church  historians  went  out  from  Gottingen  over  the  learned  world, 
those  of  Planck  and  Spittler,  both  born  in  WUrtemberg,  the  one  a  theo¬ 
logian  in  calling,  the  other  an  historian  and  a  man  versed  in  worldly 
affairs.  With  Gottlieb  James  Planck,  who  from  1784  filled  the  chair 
of  theology  at  Gottingen,  the  science  of  church  history  enters  into  a 
new  stadium,  so  far  as  the  change  in  prevailing  habits  of  thought  im¬ 
posed  additional  obligations  upon  the  church  historian.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present,  to  illuminate  the  facts 
of  history  with  the  torch  of  philosophy,  or  rather  with  the  opinions  in 
vogue  among  the  majority  of  educated  people.  It  was  no  longer 
enough  to  know  what  had  come  to  pass  in  earlier  times ;  even  the 
critical  separation  of  what  was  duly  attested  from  what  belonged  to 
the  region  of  myths  and  conjecture,  appeared  to  be  only  a  preliminary 
work.  Men  wished  now  also  to  know,  how  things  had  come  to  pass, 
and  why  they  had  come  thus  and  not  otherwise.  As  at  the  same 
epoch  the  investigations  in  the  sphere  of  nature  were  prosecuted  te¬ 
leologically,  inquiring  after  cause  and  effect  and  final  causes,  so  in 
the  sphere  of  moral  freedom  in  which  history  moves,  similar  connec¬ 
tions  and  relations  of  events  were  sought  out.  But  this  could  not  be 
done  without  applying  to  the  events  some  moral  standard,  and  inquir¬ 
ing  after  the  internal  motives  from  which  in  given  relations  the  ac¬ 
tions  had  proceeded.  They  also  endeavored  to  understand  what  had 
occurred,  partly  as  a  result  of  human  impulse  or  calculation,  and 
partly  from  the  concatenation  of  wonderfully  coincident  circumstances. 
This  is  the  pragmatic  treatment  of  history,  as  the  English  Gibbon, 
Hume  and  Robertson  had  written  it,  before  the  Germans  made  it 
theirs.  Planck  applied  it  to  church  history ;  and  there  are  especially 
two  works  of  his  in  which  this  historical  method  is  carried  out  in  a 
masterly  manner.  The  one,  “The  History  of  the  Origin  and  For¬ 
mation  of  the  Christian  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,”  ^  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  to  describe  that  most  diflScult  point  the  history  of  the  external 
organization  of  the  Christian  church.  The  earlier  orthodox  Protes¬ 
tantism  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  huge  edifice  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  hierarchy  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  as  the  cast-down  bul- 

1  Geschichte  dcr  Entstehung  und  Ausbilduug  dcr  christlich-kirchlichen  Ge* 
sellschaftsverfassung.  Hannover,  1805. 
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wark  of  Antichrist ;  but  the  time  had  now  come  in  which  the  human 
mind  felt  itself  challenged  to  draw  near  to  the  ruins  of  this  overthrown 
greatness  and  ask,  how  and  by  what  means  did  it  become  what  it  was ; 
how  could  such  a  gigantic  edifice  grow  up  from  its  slight  and  unno- 
ticeable  beginnings  ?  It  was  just  this  question  which  Planck  sought 
to  answer ;  although  he  starts  with  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
the  church,  which  are  rather  derived  from  the  external  circumstances 
of  its  origin,  than  from  that  spiritual  might  hidden  within  it,  which 
not  only  waits  upon  but  is  superior  to  its  external  manifestation. 
Wholly  accordant  with  that  modern  view  which  has  become  current 
since  the  time  of  Locke,^  the  church  is  to  him  only  a  private  union  of 
individuals  voluntarily  coming  together,  which  makes  its  regulations 
according  to  present  necessities,  and  which  through  the  stress  of 
external  circumstances  gradually  came  to  be  what  at  its  origin  was 
neither  intended  nor  remotely  anticipated. 

The  second  great  work  of  Planck,  which  was,  however,  first  issued, 
rests  upon  the  same  general  conception.  It  is  called  “  The  History 
of  the  Origin,  Changes,  and  Formation  of  the  Protestant  Doctrinal 
System,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Introduction 
of  the  Formula  Concordiae.”^  The  earlier  orthodox  Protestantism 
had  held  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  church  as  laid  down  in  the  Con¬ 
fessions,  to  be  definitive  and  complete,  and  all  they  had  to  do,  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  defend  it  for  life  and  death,  against  all  opponents ;  but  Bossuet, 
the  learned  apologist  of  the  Catholic  church,  had  already  reminded 
the  Protestants,  that  their  own  doctrinal  system  had  gone  through 
many  sorts  of  variations.*  What  Bossuet  had  done  with  the  interest 
of  an  opponent,  and  with  superficial  knowledge,  Planck  now  under¬ 
took  to  do  with  far  greater  thoroughness,  and  with  the  needful  caution 
of  an  historian  in  the  service  of  his  own  church.  For  he  justly 
thought  that  he  was  rendering  it  a  service  as  a  Protestant  church,  if 
he  brought  it  to  see  that  its  doctrinal  system  had  had  a  growth,  that 
it  gradually  sprung  up  under  certain  conditions  and  influences  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  times.  This  he  could  only  do  as,  with  all  reverence  for 
the  Reformers  and  their  successors,  he  also  set  forth  their  human 
weaknesses,  their  passions,  the  policy  of  princes,  and  the  prejudices 

1  Compare  what  is  said  in  the  work  “  Uebcr  die  Zukunft  der  evangelischen 
Kirchc;  Redcn  an  die  Gebildeten  deutscher  Nation.  2  aufl.  Leipz.  1849,  s.  29. 

*  Geschichte  der  Entstehung,  Veranderung  und  Bildung  des  protestantischen 
LehrbegrifFs  vom  Anfang  der  Reformation  bis  zur  Einfuhrang  der  Concordicn* 
formel.  Leipzig,  1781-1800. 

*  Historie  des  Variations  des  Eglises  protestantes.  1688. 
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of  the  times,  all  of  these  being  points  which  the  earlier  historical 
narrations,  prejudiced  for  their  own  party,  had  too  little  regarded, 
and  which  unquestionably  form  one  element,  along  with  others,  in 
the  development  of  human  affairs. 

As  long  now  as  this  pragmatic  method  was  employed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  truth-loving,  sagacious,  and  well-meaning  mind,  and  as  long 
as  it  was  also  built  up  on  thorough  knowledge,  acquired  by  consci¬ 
entious  and  personal  research,  as  was  in  both  respects  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  case  with  the  excellent  Planck,  so  long  it  was  favorable  to 
a  healthful  excitement  of  men’s  minds.  And  it  is  certain  that  we 
are  indebted  to  this  mode  of  treating  history,  for  a  multitude  of  new 
points  of  view,  previously  unnoticed ;  we  owe  to  it  a  more  free  and 
broad  vision  over  the  sphere  of  history ;  and  very  much  which  is 
now  taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  then  greeted  as  the 
direct  result  of  such  a  philosophy  of  history.  At  the  same  time, 
with  all  our  respect  for  the  great  merits  of  Planck,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  method  which  he  pursued,  might  lead  to  great  de¬ 
viations  from  the  right  path ;  the  temptation  to  explain  everything, 
and  especially  to  interpret  the  greatest  events  by  means  of  the  con¬ 
currence  of  insignificant  circumstances,  might  be  indulged  in,  so  far 
as  to  lead  to  that  atomistic  view  of  history  which  carries  the  “nil 
admirari  ”  to  an  extreme,  and  robs  history  of  its  mysterious  enchant¬ 
ments,  and  empties  it  of  its  genial  and  its  ideal  elements,  and  leaves 
us  at  last  only  a  machine  with  innumerable  little  wheels  and  minute 
threads,  which  are  put  in  motion  sometimes  by  accident,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  passions  of  men.  Planck  himself  was  often  led  too  far 
by  his  fondness  for  pragmatism,  and  later  science  has  learned  to  look 
at  many  things  with  other  eyes  than  those  with  which  he  viewed  them 
in  his  deservedly  esteemed  works.'  But  others  went  further  than 
he.  In  Planck’s  soul  there  still  lived  a  high  veneration  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  inherited  from  the  fathers.  He  belonged  to  those  theo¬ 
logians,  firm  believers  in  a  revelation,  who,  with  all  the  influence 
which  they  allowed  the  ideas  of  the  times  to  have  over  their  sys¬ 
tem,  still  held  fast  to  the  substantial  scriptural  doctrine  respect¬ 
ing  the  historical  foundations  of  Christianity  with  devout  truth¬ 
fulness  of  soul.  But  the  state  of  the  case  must  be  altered  when  the 
spirit  of  the  world  got  possession  of  this  pragmatic  method,  when  the 
subjectivity  of  the  so-called  sound  common  sense  was  elevated  into 

1  Compare,  for  example,  the  works  of  Rothe,  Eitschl,  and  others,  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Catholic  Church;  of  Baur,  Domcr,  Schncckenburger,  and 
Scheiikcl,  upon  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  Protestants. 
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the  highest  authority,  and  history  was  judged  of  from  this  judgment 
seat.  Then  it  became  wholly  dependent  upon  the  spirits  of  the  cen- 
tary ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  authors,  it  was  some- 
times  made  the  basis  for  witty  and  ingenious  ratiocination,  and  this 
was  its  best  estate,  and  sometimes  of  insipid  and  superficial  reason¬ 
ings,  which  was  most  commonly  the  case. 

With  Planck,  we  mentioned  the  name  of  Spittler,  a  great  name  in 
his  times !  Louis  Timothy  Spittler  was  not  a  theologian ;  he  was  a 
statesman,  a  publicist,  a  man  versed  in  public  affairs.  His  investi¬ 
gations  in  the  canon  law  led  him  into  the  sphere  of  general  church 
history,  which  he  then  labored  upon  from  worldly  and  political  points 
of  view,  and  also  from  an  interest  in  the  history  of  learning.  He  it 
was  who  delivered  Church  History  from  its  theological  exclusiveness, 
and  made  it  a  part  of  study  in  the  sphere  of  general  human  culture, 
and  for  this  he  deserves  great  credit.  The  lectures  upon  Church 
History  which  he  delivered  at  Gottingen,  were  frequented  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  the  faculties,  by  all  who  made  any  pretensions  to  cul¬ 
tivation.  He  first  knew  how  to  write  a  compendium  of  Church 
History ;  to  wade  through  the  prolix  work  of  Schrockh,  could  hardly 
be  exacted  of  a  student  of  theology,  to  say  nothing  of  a  layman.^ 
Spittler’s  “  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1782,  and  afterwards  continued  by  Planck,  was  for  a  long  time 
tiie  guide  in  public  lectures,  and  a  favorite  text-book  with  all  who 
wanted  a  concise,  clear,  and  animated  view  over  the  sphere  of  church 
history.  Spittler  was  by  no  means  an  enemy  of  Christianity,  but  he 
assumed  towards  it  the  most  objective  position  possible,  one  of  cold 
superiority,  the  attitude  of  a  civilian.  He  begins  his  history  of  the 
church  in  this  way :  “  The  world  has  never  experienced  such  a  revo¬ 
lution,  in  its  first  occasions  so  unnoticeable,  and  in  its  last,  wide-spread 
consequences  so  very  highly  remarkable,  as  that  which  was  made  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  by  one  who  was  bom  a  Jew,  Jesus  by  name,  in 
the  few  years  of  his  life.”  From  this  beginning,  a  conclusion  about  all 
the  rest  can  be  readily  formed.  Impulse  and  accident  are  the  powers 
that  rule  in  a  church  whose  very  founder  was  the  work  of  accident. 
How  much  Spittler  was  accustomed  to  apply  to  all  the  events  of  his¬ 
tory  the  standards  of  thought  that  prevailed  in  his  own  times,  and 
how  incapable  he  was,  with  all  the  wealth  of  his  overflowing  mind, 
of  entering  into  the  spiritual  experience  of  earlier  times,  may  be  seen 

1  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  merits  of  his  work  in  other  respects. 
Fleury’s  history  (Paris,  1691-1720)  written  in  a  more  genial  spirit,  was  one  of  the 
diief  sources  along  with  Schiiickh. 
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for  example,  in  the  judgment  which  he  passes  upon  the  founder  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  whom  he  describes  “  as  a  man  to  whom  we  pay 
the  best  honor,  when  we  believe  that  he  was  deficient  in  brmns.”  He 
also  introduces  his  History  of  the  Papacy,*  with  the  expression  of 
his  astonishment  “  that  the  chief  pastor  of  Rome,  a  man  whose  proper 
duty  was  only  to  catechise,  to  preach,  to  baptize,  and  to  administer 
the  Lord’s  supper,  had  become  in  the  whole  of  the  West  the  despot 
of  all  his  peers,  the  despot  of  all  kings.”  The  great  historian  seems 
to  have  forgotten,  that  the  chief  pastor  of  Rome  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  was  and  must  be  a  different  sort  of  personage  from  the  chief 
pastor  of  Gottingen,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

What  Spittler  had  attempted  to  do  with  real  ability  and  great 
learning,  began  now  to  be  the  fashion,  and  to  be  so  among  those  who 
got  all  their  knowledge  out  of  Spittler.  The  wisdom  learned  in 
compendia,  strutted  more  and  more.  Reverence  for  the  great  char¬ 
acters  in  the  church,  for  the  fathers  of  the  church,  gradually  decreased, 
and  tlie  diligent  study  of  the  sources  became  more  and  more  infre¬ 
quent.  That  Rationalism  which  at  this  period  had  the  upper  liand 
in  the  theological  schools,  was  not  favorable  to  historical  studies  in 
general.  The  more  Christianity  was  levelled  down  from  a  positive 
religion  into  a  general  system  of  reason  and  of  ethics,  the  less  neces¬ 
sary  did  it  seem  to  study  thoroughly  its  historical  development. 
A^ague  notions  were  current  and  enough.  People  spoke  about  Atha¬ 
nasius  and  Augustine,  about  the  middle  ages  and  their  popes,  about 
monkery  and  the  crusades,  in  contemptuous  phrases  which  they  had 
learned  by  rote,  and  where  the  uses  of  church  history  were  still 
praised,  it  was  as  a  history  of  human  follies  and  aberrations,  a  warn¬ 
ing  example  to  all  w’ho  despised  human  reason ! 

From  the  period  of  Rationalism,  we  will  single  out  one  ecclesias¬ 
tical  historian,  of  great  merit  in  several  ways,  Philip  Conrad  Henke, 
professor  at  Helmstiidt.  His  Church  History  (1788-1823,  continued 
by  Vater)  is  written  with  diligence  and  skill,  and  with  constant  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  general  history  of  the  world ;  but  under  his  hands  even 
church  history  has,  in  a  special  degree,  the  shape  of  a  history  of  hu¬ 
man  aberrations,  fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  of  calculation,  or  of  narrow¬ 
ness  of  soul;  these  are  the  elements  which  he  finds  everywhere, 
even  there,  where  the  unprejudiced  eye  sees  a  real  greatness  whiA 
is  to  be  measured  by  another  standard  than  that  of  our  modem 
notions  of  what  is  rational.  He  who  sees  in  Tertullian  only  an 
extravagant  head,”  in  Augustine  an  “  ingenious  babbler,”  in  Gregory 


1  Edited  by  Gurlitt  and  Faulus,  Heidelberg,  1826. 
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VII.  only  “  craftiness  and  baseness,”  and  who  calls  him  “  a  man  with¬ 
out  religion,  truth  or  faith ;  ”  he  to  whom  the  Saint  of  Assisi  is  only 
a  “  valetudinarian  in  soul  and  body,”  “  an  unfortunate,  crazy  fellow, 
spoiled  and  stunted ;  ”  such  a  man  shows  that  he  is  deficient  in  one  of 
the  chief  conditions  of  an  historian,  the  elastic  power  of  mind  and 
heart  of  entering  into  other  states  of  mind  than  those  which  our 
every  day  world  calls  forth. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  there  came 
a  reiiction  in  the  sphere  of  church  history.  The  philosophy  of  nature, 
with  Schelling  for  its  representative,  became  in  philosophical  matters 
an  opponent  of  the  “  vulgar  Rationalism,”  and  from  the  same  general 
philosophical  tendency,  new  demands  were  made  upon  historians  and 
also  upon  church  historians.  Schelling  in  his  “  Lectures  upon  the 
Method  of  Academical  Study,”  had  attempted  an  historical  construc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity,  in  which,  in  the  strongest  opposition  to  that  prag¬ 
matic  method  w  hich  interpreted  history  by  its  accidents,  he  had  pointed 
to  that  higher  necessity  which  has  its  basis  in  the  eternal  unity  of  the 
absolute  nature  of  God.  On  the  foundation  of  this  speculative  method, 
which  took  its  position  above  history,  Marheinecke,  then  professor 
at  Erlangen,  published  in  the  year  1806  the  first  part  of  his  “  Uni¬ 
versal  Church  History  of  Christianity,^’  the  only  part  ever  published. 
There,  in  the  Introduction,  we  read :  “  The  office  of  history  is  to  take 
what  has  been  transacted  in  the  world,  all  those  individual  events 
with  which  time  has  been  filled,  and  to  give  them  shape  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  higher  ideas,  and  with  freedom  of  soul,  for  purposes  of 
spiritual  meditation.”  “  True  history  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  coin¬ 
cabinet  of  events,  in  w'hich  the  single  coins  are  put  up  for  show,  in  an 
arbitrary  or  accidental  connection,  along  side  of  and  separate  from 
each  other.  Every  real  history  throws  aside  all  that  is  merely  acci¬ 
dental,  as  not  belonging  to  its  sphere ;  for  the  hutoricm  receives  his 
laws  neither  from  the  events  themselves  nor  from  the  times  in  which 
they  hav^  occurred ;  only  w'hat  can  be  connected  in  the  way  of  cause 
and  effect  is  to  be  selected  from  the  chaotic  mass ;  the  rest  may  re¬ 
main  in  its  place,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  offer  to  us  what  is  intel¬ 
ligible  or  understood,  it  is  to  be  simply  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
time.”  And  in  respect  to  church  history  we  read :  “  As  the  idea  of 
the  history  of  the  world  in  general  cannot  be  understood  without  reli¬ 
gion,  so  too,  and  more  emphatically,  will  it  hold  true,  that  the  history 
of  the  church  will  ahvays  remain  an  enigma  as  long  as  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  from  a  supernatural  point  of  view ;  for  here  all  stands  in  more 
or  less  close  connection  with  what  is  in  itself  sacred.  A  high  and  holy 
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spirit  talks  to  us  and  calls  upon  us  clearly  and  loudly  from  the  very 
midst  of  history,  one  which  independent  of  the  world  and  its  events 
guides  the  affairs  of  the  universe  behind  the  veil  of  phenomena  by 
the  reins  of  an  eternal  necessity,  weighs  out  righteousness  and  justice, 
and  moves  everything  onward  to  one  single  end.  As  in  a  mirror  the 
eternal  plan  of  God  reveals  itself,  reflected  in  history. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  such  language  had  been  heard,  and  it 
ought  perhaps  to  have  found  a  response  in  the  nobler  minds  of  the 
youth,  who  felt  some  presentiment  that  higher  ideas  were  at  work 
amid  the  confused  changes  of  the  manifold  phenomena.  And  yet 
it  remained  the  voice  of  a  preacher  in  the  wilderness.  It  died  away 
again,  and  must  die  away  because  the  preacher  only  set  up  what  was 
too  much  an  empty  ideal,  without  filling  it  with  the  real,  living  sub¬ 
stance.  Speculation  as  such  could  not  raise  history  up.  On  the 
contrary  there  was  imminent  danger  that  by  such  speculations,  as 
much  as  by  the  previous  pragmatism,  a  pure  historical  sense  would 
be  perverted,  and  that  only  one  form  of  subjectivity  would  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  another.  Must  not  prudent  historians  become  suspicious, 
when  Marheinecke  exhorted  them  to  get  their  laws  from  somewhere 
else  than  from  the  events  themselves,  and  from  the  times  in  which 
they  had  occurred  ?  Might  not  the  process  of  separating  all  that  was 
called  accidental  from  the  fair  form  of  history  seem  to  be  as  arbitrary 
as  the  extravagant  insisting  upon  what  was  accidental  in  the  previous 
methods  ?  Was  there  not  here,  too,  a  setting  history  all  to  rights  for 
one’s  self,  a  dogmatism  at  the  very  start,  which,  only  with  greater 
philosophical  pretensions,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  ortho¬ 
dox,  and  the  later  neological  dogmatism  ?  Such  doubts  would  and 
must  spring  up  at  least  among  the  historians  of  discreet  observance, 
with  whom  everything  depended  on  fixing  firmly  the  objective  facts, 
wdiether  these  >vere  small  or  large,  important  or  unimportant  in  the 
eyes  of  the  philosophers.  And  as  now  in  the  natural  sciences  empi¬ 
rical  research  began  again  to  claim  its  rights  in  opposition  to  that 
speculative  poetry  about  nature  which  had  called  itself  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  so  in  the  department  of  history  the  simple  question  after 
the  facts  began  to  take  precedence,  and  the  demand  that  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  these  to  be  freely  spoken  out.  The  aversion  to  all 
coloring  of  the  facts,  since  it  seemed  a  marring  of  the  truth,  led  his¬ 
torians  now'  to  a  colorless  exhibition  of  them  ;  it  showed  itself  in  a 
ver}'  hard  and  dry  style  of  presenting  them,  and  they  had  a  pride  in 
this  style,  the  pride  of  being  very  objective.  But  unhappily  they 
confounded  objectivity  with  a  total  want  of  heart  and  of  sympathy 
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with  events,  and  thus  fell  from  one  extreme  into  anolherl  From 
some  quarters  it  had  already  for  a  long  time  been  made  a  canon,  that 
the  historian,  and  consequently  the  church  historian,  ought  as  such 
to  belong  to  no  religion ;  he  ought  not  to  betray  sympathy  either  for 
the  one  or  for  the  other  form  of  religious  belief.  Church  history 
written  by  a  Christian  ought  not  to  read  any  differently  from  what 
i^  would  if  written  by  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan  or  a  deist.  But  is  not 
this  tlie  same  thing  as  tearing  the  very  heart  out  of  the  body  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  is  it  not  taking  from  the  flowers  their  exhalations  and  enamel, 
and  changing  the  fresh  garden  of  God  in  history  into  an  herbarium  ? 
How  can  the  church  or  theology  be  served  by  such  a  history,  which, 
outside  of  the  scholar’s  study,  has  no  home  either  in  the  souls  of  the¬ 
ologians  or  in  the  heart  of  the  people  ?  But  at  the  same  time  this 
purely  objective  method  w'as  not  without  some  healthful  influence ; 
it  had  its  riglits  in  opposition  both  to  extravagant  and  unregulated 
speculations,  and  to  the  narrowness  of  a  merely  partizan  spirit. 

John  Ernest  Christian  Schmidt  is  the  representative  of  this  style 
of  history.  He  w'as  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen.  His  works 
were  highly  esteemed  even  by  Schleiermacher.  And  in  fact  his 
church  history,  which  is  unfortunately  incomplete  and  only  partially 
continued  by  Rettberg,^  is  distinguished  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
sources,  acuteness  in  combination,  and  a  worthy  and  quiet  style. 
There  is  in  him  an  unmistakable  advance  from  rationalizing  plati¬ 
tudes  in  the  direction  of  solid  science.  The  purpose  of  his  book  as 
he  announces  it,  is  to  “  excite  younger  theologians,”  who  often  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  traditional  results  and  only  repeated  other 
people’s  judgments,  “to  personal  investigations  in  the  department  of 
church  history.”  And  this  result  was  so  far  attoined,  that  from  this 
time  on,  a  new  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  sources  was  awakened  in  the 
younger  generation.  The  changes  which  were  going  on  in  all  the 
relations  of  the  times  also  contributed  to  this  result.  The  violent 
concussions  which  signalized  the  revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  centur}' 
and  its  jiolitical  contests  also  worked  upon  science  in  a  purifying  and 
quickening  way.  It  began  in  all  departments  to  be  more  earnest  and 
profound.-^  Especially  in  theology  were  there  signs  of  a  gratifying 

^  Giessen,  1800  seq.  3  aufl.  1827 — 1834. 

-  “  After  throwing  off  tlie  foreign  yoke  the  German  mind  was  aroused  to  more 
sclf-eonsciousness.  It  showed  its  true  nature  by  entering  deeply  into  the  study 
of  divine  things,  by  its  longing  to  escape  from  the  poverty  and  shallowness  of 
the  times  and  to  feel  the  breathings  of  a  higher  spirit  in  the  earlier  centuries.’’ 
Thus  Neander  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Tcrtullian,  p. 
viii. 
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change,  first  of  all  in  the  exegetical  and  historical  departments. 
While  in  doctrinal  theology  the  systems  of  rationalism  and  supernatu¬ 
ralism  were  still  contending  against  each  other,  both  starting  from 
abstract  data,  the  grammatical  and  historical  method  of  interpretation 
began  to  be  comprehended  as  the  only  sure  basis  of  solid,  theological 
studies.  What  Winer  here  did  for  exegesis,  that  was  done  for  church 
histoiy  by  Schmidt  and  by  the  learned  Gieseler  who  followed  in  his 
steps,  and  who  was  then  at  Bonn  and  is  now  at  Gottingen.^ 

While  Sehmidt  had  endeavored  to  excite  to  the  study  of  the  origi- 
nal  sources,  Gieseler  in  his  admirable  and  still  unexcelled  Text-Book, 
introduces  us  directly  to  the  sources  themselves,  since  he  lets  them, 
as  it  were,  speak  for  themselves  in  the  rich  and  select  extracts  with 
which  his  pages  are  adorned.  Whoever  in  such  text-books  seeks  for 
direct  spiritual  excitement  and  refreshment  of  soul,  will,  in  fact,  not 
find  it.  He  who  does  not  bring  to  the  study  of  them,  in  his  own 
heart,  an  earnest  enthusiasm  for  Christianity,  will  hardly  get  it  out 
of  books  which  are  and  were  meant  to  be  merely  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  find,  however,  in  Gieseler,  firmly  as  he  holds  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  point  of  view,  almost  to  dryness,  an  admirable  declaration  which 
reaches  out  beyond  this  position,  that  the  Church  historian,  without  a 
religious  and  Christian  spirit,  cannot  enter  into  the  internal  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  church,  “  because  no  spiritual  phenomena  external  to  our¬ 
selves,  can  be  correctly  understood  in  a  historical  way,  without  re¬ 
producing  it  in  ourselves.”  “  Only  such  a  method  of  investigation  is 
able  to  discover  Avhere,  in  history,  the  Christian  spirit  is  wholly  w  ant- 
ing,  and  where  it  is  used  as  a  mere  mask,  and  what  other  spirit  has 
taken  its  place ;  and  it  will  also  not  misapprehend  it  when  it  is  really 
present,  even  when  expressed  in  manifestations  foreign  to  our  modes 
and  w'ays.”  That  is,  a  religious  and  Christian  spirit  is  an  essential 
requisite  to  a  Christian  Church  Historian.  Here  is  spoken  the  word 
which  points  out  to  us  preliminarily,  Neander’s  position  in  respect  to 
Church  History,  and  his  peculiar  merits.  We  say,  “  points  out  pre¬ 
liminarily,”  for  this  does  not  exhaust  the  matter. 

Before  Neander,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  treated  Church 
History  wdth  a  religious  and  Christian  spirit,  and  chiefly  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  great  majority  of 
ecclesiastical  historians  assumed  an  indifferent  or  a  hostile  attitude, 
there  were  those  who  attempted  to  write  an  edifying  history  of  the 
church.  Thus  the  History  of  the  Church  by  the  English  methodist 

1  The  work  of  I)auz  which  appeared  earlier  was  soou  supplanted  by  that  of 
Gieseler. 
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[?]  ]Milner,  was  in  much  esteem  in  certain  circles,  and  the  Church 
History  of  Stolberg  also  had  an  ascetic  and  apologetical  character. 
Neander’s  merits  would  be  very  partially  understood,  if  his  history 
of  the  church  were  to  be  judged  only  as  ministering  to  edification. 
It  is  one  thing  to  prepare  the  materials  of  ecclesiastical  history  for 
edification,  leaving  out  all  that  is  not  edifying,  and  illustrating  the 
facts  with  pious  reflections,  and  quite  another  thing  to  enter  into  the 
history  as  such  with  a  Christian  spirit,  to  grasp  it  in  its  own  light,  to 
exhibit  it  in  harmony  with  its  own  spirit,  without  adding  thereto  pious 
and  edifying  modes  of  speech.  This  is  what  Neander  has  done. 
The  fine  interpretation  of  a  Christian  and  of  a  scientific  spirit,  is 
that  which  constitutes  his  peculiar  greatness,  and  this  stands  out  so 
truly,  and  clearly,  and  singly,  that  we  have  to  say,  he  is  Christian 
because  he  is  scientific,  and  he  is  scientific  because  he  is  Christian. 
He  no  more  believes  that  Christianity  is  to  be  helped  by  a  want  of 
science,  than  he  believes  that  science  is  to  be  aided  by  a  denial  of 
Christianity.  He  is  very  far  from  being  willing  to  throw  overboard 
as  ballast,  all  that  has  not  a  direct  use  for  purposes  of  edification.  In 
the  service  of  truth,  which  is  everywhere  only  one,  he  subjects  him¬ 
self  to  the  most  toilsome  investigations  about  matters  which  have  no 
immediate  connection  wdth  the  practical  part  of  Christianity.  He  is 
a  learned  man,  one  to  whom  nothing  is  too  small  which  can  in  any 
way  promote  the  building  up  of  science ;  in  little  things  he  is  exact, 
because  his  Christianity  teaches  him  to  be  true  also  in  what  is  least. 
He  does  not  try  (he  did  not  need  it)  by  pious  Avords  and  phrases,  nor 
yet  by  depreeiating  judgments  about  the  productions  of  learned  men, 
to  cover  up  his  own  want  of  knowledge ;  he  honors  science  even 
among  those  who  are  not  Christians,  even  in  his  opponents,  and  makes 
use  of  every  discovery,  come  whence  it  may.'  He  is  also  far  from 
falsifying  history,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  interests  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  from  beautifying  w'hat  is  hateful,  from  saying  that  the  unholy 
is  holy,  and  from  covering  with  a  veil  the  shadowy  sides  of  the 
Christian  life ;  wdth  all  his  decision  in  favor  of  Christianity,  he  strives 
to  be  as  just  as  possible  to  all  the  forms  in  which  it  has  appeared. 
He  endeavors  to  understand  the  doings  of  the  enemies  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  of  the  church,  and  in  doing  this  to  apologize  for  them  so  far 
as  justice  alloAvs  any  palliation.  And  so  he  put  before  himself  the 
office  “of  depicting  the  history  of  the  church  as  a  speaking  evidence  of 

'  How  open  he  is  to  the  instructions  he  received  from  reviewers  among  the 
Bationalists,  may  be  seen,  e.  g.,  in  his  amiable  confession  about  liis  relations  to 
Von  Cblln,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Tertullian,  p.  x. 
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the  divine  power  of  Christianity,  as  a  school  of  Christian  experience, 
as  a  voice,  sounding  through  all  centuries,  of  edification,  of  doctiine 
and  of  warning  for  all  who  will  hear  it.”  And  this,  he  says,  “  was 
from  my  early  days  the  leading  aim  of  my  life  and  my  studies.” 

Let  us  now  come  to  a  more  close  examination  of  this  life  and  these 
studies. 

John  August  William  Neander  was  of  Jewish  parentage  and  was 
born  at  Gottingen  the  16th  of  January,  1789.  The  larger  part  of  his 
youth  was  spent  at  Hamburg,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
gymnasium,  called  “  the  Johanneum.”  In  his  youth  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  academical 
studies  in  the  year  1806  in  Halle,  continuing  them  in  Gottingen. 
Planck  was  his  teacher  in  church  history.  In  the  year  1811  we  find 
him  as  a  “  private  teacher,”  and  in  the  following  year  as  “  professor 
extraordinary”  at  Heidelberg.  Here  he  began  his  career  as  a  writer 
in  church  history,  and  it  was  with  a  monograph  upon  the  emperor 
Julian.  Even  in  this  work  we  encounter  the  peculiarity  of  Neander’s 
mode  of  viewing  history.  While  the  older  orthodox  theologians  had 
been  accustomed  in  this  emperor  to  abominate  the  apostate  and  to 
chime  in  with  the  invectives  with  which  even  the  better  fathers  of 
the  church,  like  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  had  persecuted  him  from 
their  point  of  view,  and  while  on  the  other  hand  a  great  part  of  the 
later  historians  had  let  a  sort  of  preference  for  him  leak  out  only  be¬ 
cause  he  had  turned  his  baek  upon  Christianity, — Neander  proposed 
to  himself  the  fine  task,  and  one  fitted  to  the  times,  of  endeavoring  to 
understand  this  personage,  partly  as  he  was  in  himself,  and  partly  in 
his  relations  to  the  times  with  which  he  had  put  himself  in  opposition. 
Neander  is  very  far  from  misconceiving  in  Julian’s  character  that 
strong  religious  impulse,  whieh  Strauss  has  recently  stigmatized  with 
the  name  of  “  Romanticism.”  ^  He  estimates  in  a  fitting  way  the 
predilection  of  the  emperor,  exalted  even  to  fanaticism,  for  the  van¬ 
ished  religion  of  his  fathers,  that  zeal  whieh  he  showed  in  sacrificing 
to  the  gods  under  the  open  sky  even  while  the  rain  was  pouring  down, 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  Grecian  mythology  which  he  tried  to  interpret 
as  having  a  deeper  significancy,  and  his  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality.  Only  a  noble  nature  can  worthily  estimate  what 
is  noble,  wherever  it  is  found.  The  unprejudiced  historian  is  also 

1  Der  Romantikcr  auf  dem  Thron  der  Casaren  oder  Julian  der  Abtriinnige. 
Mannheim,  1847.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  its  historical  survey  of  the  pre- 
^^ous  estimate  of  Julian’s  character.  [This  little  work  of  Strauss  runs  a  skilful 
and  sarcastic  parallel  between  Julian  and  the  present  king  of  Prussia.] 
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frank  enough  to  confess,  that  the  condition  of  the  church  in  those  times 
was  not  adapted  to  overthrow  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  against 
Christianity ;  he  rather  shows  that  an  impartial  view  of  its  nature 
was  made  difficult  in  many  ways  by  the  misshapen  forms  into  which 
it  had  grown.  But  he  is  not  on  this  account  blind  to  the  faults  of  his 
hero.  He  does  not  disguise  his  vanity  which  often  led  him  to  acts  of 
injustice,  nor  his  giddiness  of  brain  which  perverted  his  view  of  the 
simple  truths  of  Christianity.  Thus  he  is  neither  a  severe  judge  nor 
a  senseless  admirer,  but  puts  before  us  simply  the  image  of  Julian 
with  his  virtues  and  his  faults,  in  his  relation  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  and  in  his  living  connection  with  these  times. 

Neander  in  his  work  on  Julian  had  thus  given  evidence  of  his  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  writing  of  monographs ;  and  after  he  had  entered  upon 
his  theological  professorship  at  Berlin  he  published  in  the  year  1813 
a  second  monograph :  “  Saint  Bernhard  and  his  Times.”  In  this  he 
makes  a  bold  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  middle  ages.  If  in  any 
one  personage  all  the  various  blood-vessels,  which  run  through  the  life 
of  the  middle  ages,  pulsate  together,  it  is  in  this  one  man,  in  whose 
soul  was  living,  as  in  perhaps  no  other,  the  ideal  of  that  papacy  to 
which  the  times  were  tending,  who  held  in  his  hand  all  the  threads 
of  the  ecclesiastical  movements,  who  combined  hierarchical  sentiments 
with  an  extreme  reforming  severity,  deeply  religious  views  of  the 
world  and  of  self  with  the  finest  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 
the  state  of  the  church,  who  gave  to  monasticism  a  new  impulse  and 
breathed  into  the  crusader  a  new  enthusiasm,  who  judged  himself 
first  of  all  with  the  strictness  with  which  he  judged  others,  and  who 
even  in  his  lifetime  was  the  impersonation  of  such  saintliness  as  it 
seems  hardly  possible  can  be  to  any  time  more  than  an  ideal  hovering 
over  it.  How  unsatisfactory  had  been  the  previous  representations 
of  this  man,  whom  Luther  had  already  placed  so  high !  How  du¬ 
biously  a  Bayle  speaks  of  him !  How  wan  and  colorless  is  the  image 
which  Schrockh  gives  us  of  him !  Spittler  and  Henke  cannot  indeed 
deny  him  their  reverence,  but  they  can  all  the  less  forgive  him  his 
stem  demeanor  towards  Abelard,  and  upon  this  they  lay  the  most 
stress.  Hence,  probably,  Henke  calls  him  “  a  morose  and  denuncia¬ 
tory  preacher.”  How  now  does  Neander  conceive  of  him  ?  As  a 
spotless  saint  ?  By  no  means.  But  he  strives  to  understand  him  in 
connection  with  his  times,  and,  what  is  still  more,  in  connection  with 
himself,  with  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  personal  life.  He  described 
the  internal  characteristics  of  his  remarkable  life,  which  others  had 
thought  that  they  had  done  up  with  the  vague  category  of  “  monastic 
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asceticism  and  contemplation,”  with  such  depth  of  soul  and  fineness 
of  spirit  as  was  possible  only  to  a  nature  as  religious  as  was  his. 
From  that  “intensive  power”  which  came  from  Bernhard’s  life  he 
sought  to  explain  his  influence  upon  the  world ;  and  from  this  central 
point  of  view,  without  calling  everything  good,  he  interprets  even  his 
deficiences,  his  ruggedness,  his  hard  and  seemingly  unlovely  conduct 
towards  Abelard  and  the  enemies  of  the  hierarchy.  He  shows  us  also 
the  reverse.  He  can  understand  an  Abelard  in  his  peculiarities  as  well 
as  a  Bernhard  in  his,  and 'he  brings  before  the  eye  of  the  observer 
these  two  great  men  in  their  struggle,  repelling  and  completing  each 
the  other.  And  as  he  knows  how  to  grasp  the  actors  in  this  great  drama 
of  history  in  those  individual  peeuliai’ities  which  they  gave  not  to  them* 
selves  and  for  which  we  are  not  to  make  them  responsible,  so,  too,  does 
he  understand  the  times  in  which  the  drama  is  played.  With  what  his* 
torical  greatness  he  passes  his  judgment,  for  example,  upon  the  era* 
sades,  w'hen,  in  opposition  to  that  belittling  pedantry  with  which  many 
criticise  this  romantic  movement,  he  remarks :  “  It  was  indeed  a  mis* 
conception  to  try  to  rob  with  violence  and  shedding  of  blood  that 
abode  from  which  peace  was  to  be  spread  abroad  over  the  human 
race ;  those  rude  men  did  indeed  relapse  quickly  from  the  devout 
feelings,  which  were  not  clear  to  themselves  and  had  not  penetrated 
their  inmost  life,  into  outbreaks  of  wild  passion  and  of  sensuality. 
But  still  we  can  see  the  traces  of  man’s  elevated  origin  in  that  enthu* 
siasm,  directed  towards  what  the  senses  cannot  grasp,  that  seized  hold 
of  whole  nations,  in  those  extraordinary  efforts  for  what  is  itself  ex¬ 
traordinary.  On  the  lowest  stage,  most  untrue  to  the  original  nobility 
of  the  human  race,  stands  that  cold  understanding  which  looks  down 
upon  such  times  with  an  aristocratic  compassion,  not  because  it  is 
enthusiastic  for  the  true  reality,  but  because  that  only  appears  to  it 
to  be  real  which  is  meanest  among  all  vanities,  because  that  which 
in  such  things  is  fairest  seems  to  it  to  be  insanity  itself,  and  that  is 
the  working  and  daring  for  something  which  lives  and  has  worth  only 
in  the  hearts  of  men.” 

Neander  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  writing  of  monographs  upon 
remarkable  individual  characters.  He  also  turned  his  researches  to 
the  History  of  Doctrines.  In  our  general  preliminary  sketch  we 
saw  that  the  heretics  had  been  by  degrees  brought  into  the  field  of 
calm  investigation,  and  that  after  Gottfried  Arnold’s  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts,  the  great  Mosheim  first  gave  more  importance  to  this  part  of 
church  history.  But  it  did  not  stop  here.  Since  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  History  of  Doctrines  had  become  a  science 
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by  itself ;  and,  in  connection  with  this,  the  heresies  were  no  longer 
viewed  as  something  single,  isolated,  and  foreign.  It  began  to  be 
seen  that,  even  though  they  were  to  be  considered  as  disordered 
states  of  the  body  of  the  church,  yet  the  history  of  these  disorders 
was  closely  connected  with  the  organism  of  the  ecclesiastical  life, 
and  that  even  the  historical  unfolding  of  the  pure  doctrine,  could  only 
be  understood  in  connection  with  its  struggles  with  heresy ;  that  to 
understand  the  physiology  of  the  church,  we  must  also  know  its  pa¬ 
thology.  This  must  hold  good,  especially  of  the  first  age  of  the 
(hurch,  in  which  Christianity  had  to  uphold  its  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  in  conflict  with  the  ancient  religious  systems ;  and  when  the  re¬ 
lapse  into  Judaism,  or  a  continued  adhesion  to  the  form  of  the  law, 
seemed  as  perilous  as  an  abandonment  to  the  fantastic  influence  of 
heathen  m3rthological  speculations.  Judaizing  Ebionitism  on  the  one 
side,  and  Paganizing  Gnosticism  on  the  other,  were  the  antagonistic 
tendencies,  opposed  to  each  other,  yet  often  strangely  intermingled 
with  each  other,  between  which  the  religion  of  redemption  was  placed, 
and  against  which  it  had  to  contend.  It  lies  on  the  surface,  then,  that 
a  more  profound  insight  into  the  nature  of  Gnosticism,  would  greatly 
promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  its  doctrines. 
Learned  men  had  indeed  before  this  given  their  attention  to  this  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon ;  particularly  Mosheim  and  the  French  Calvin¬ 
ist,  Beausobre,  in  his  History  of  the  Manichees.  But  they  had  only 
made  a  beginning,  and  given  some  hints  for  further  study ;  very  much 
still  remained  obscure  and  uncertain.  Neander,  in  his  work  published 
in  1818,  “  Genetic  Development  of  the  Principal  Gnostic  systems,” 
first  treated  this  difficult  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Here 
he  pointed  out  more  definitely  the  sources  of  Gnosticism  in  Philo’s 
ways  of  thinking,  and  in  similar  tendencies  of  the  times ;  he  classified 
the  various  Gnostic  groups  of  speculation,  sometimes  very  divergent 
from  each  other,  and  he  sketched  the  special  systems  more  sharply 
than  his  predecessors.  Without  interpolating  his  own  interpretations, 
or  hastily  constructing  from  assumed  premises,  what  can  only  be  in¬ 
vestigated  in  a  historical  way,  he  has,  to  use  his  own  expression,  “  en¬ 
deavored  to  exhibit  the  Gnostic  systems  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
ideas  which  animated  them  should  be  seen  to  shine  through  of  them¬ 
selves.”  By  this  method  he  first  revived  an  interest  in  the  Gnostics ; 
he  brought  out  into  clear  vision  those  ideas  which  were  the  soul  of 
the  systems,  and  which  glimmer  through  the  fantastic  web  of  their 
bold  combinations,  in  which  had  been  previously  seen  only  the  cre¬ 
ations  of  a  rude  imagination,  or  allegories  abandoned  to  arbitrary  in- 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  32.  72 
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terpretations.  Without  being  himself  a  speculative  theologian,  he 
awakened  by  this  book  a  more  thorough  interest  in  the  speculative 
side  of  Christianity,  than  many  others  have  done,  who  only  stand 
upon  his  shoulders  that  they  may  thus  more  easily  depreciate  him¬ 
self. 

After  this  work  upon  the  Gnostics,  Neander  returned  again  with 
renewed  love  and  vigor  to  biography,  giving  to  the  friends  of  church 
history,  in  the  year  1821,  his  life  of  John  Chrysostom. 

As  his  Bernhard  had  presented  a  picture  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
West,  so  does  his  Chrysostom  depict  the  oriental  church  of  the  fourth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  time  of  its  flower.  The 
life  of  the  greatest  orator  of  the  ancient  church,  his  first  education 
in  the  maternal  house,  his  wider  culture  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  his  abode  among  the  monks,  his  efficiency  as  bishop  in 
Antioch  and  in  Constantinople,  his  conflicts  here  and  there  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  and  of  the  church,  with  heretics  and  with  or¬ 
thodox,  the  persecutions  he  endured  even  to  his  death,  which  over¬ 
took  him  in  banishment  —  all  this  passes  before  our  sight  in  simple 
and  luminous  narration.  We  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
thinker,  the  sacred  orator,  the  man  of  prayer  and  of  faith,  in  the 
difterent  circumstances  of  his  troubled  and  tried  life ;  we  go  with  him 
into  the  depths  of  Scripture,  we  hear  the  thunders  of  his  vehement 
speech,  while  he  chastises  vice  in  high  and  low',-  without  respect  of 
persons ;  we  follow  him  again  when  in  his  Homilies  he  unfolds  so 
clearly  and  calmly  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  Christian  life,  or  w’hen  in  his  work  on  the  Priesthood,  he  sketches 
for  us  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  priest,  according  to  the  conceptions  of 
his  times ;  or,  again,  w'hen  he  gives  to  Olympias,  a  rich  widow,  in¬ 
structions  in  the  exercise  of  charity.  And  there  are,  too,  strowed 
through  this  monograph,  so  many  special  and  thorough  investigations 
upon  the  most  difficult  subjects,  that  the  study  of  it  will  ever  be  a 
great  gain  to  those  who  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  classic  period  of 
the  oriental  church. 

Neander  wished  that  the  side-picture  to  Chrysostom  in  the  occi¬ 
dental  church,  Augustine,  might  be  executed  by  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  Twesten, — a  wish  which  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

The  writings  of  Neander  up  to  this  time,  especially  his  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Julian,  Bernhard  and  Chrysostom,  had  all  been  com¬ 
posed  in  such  a  manner  that,  excepting  the  learned  dissertations  for 
the  most  part  put  into  appendices,  they  could  be  read  with  interest 
by  cultivated  minds  not  theologically  trained.*  His  next  work  was 
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also  intended  to  advance  the  study  of  church  history  in  wider  circles. 
In  1822  he  published  his  “  Memorabilia  from  the  History  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  of  the  Christian  Life,”  a  gift  right  fitted  to  the  times !  It 
was  very  welcome  to  the  newly  revived  Christian  feelings  of  the 
educated  classes.  Pictures,  fresh  and  warm  with  life,  are  here 
brought  before  us :  Christian  men  and  women,  Christian  institutions 
and  states  of  society  are  described  to  us  with  the  hand  of  a  master ; 
many  costly  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  faithfulness  are  rescued 
from  oblivion.  How  attractive  are  the  descriptions  given  us  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  heralds  of  our  faith,  of  a 
Columba  and  a  Gallus,  and  of  Boniface  and  of  Anschar !  and  all  this 
from  the  impression  made  by  going  to  the  original  sources ;  all  this 
by  one  who  himself  had  lived  it  all  over  with  them,  experienced  it 
with  them,  felt  it  with  them ! 

But  we  cannot  linger  upon  these  pictures.  We  next  encounter 
another  of  his  greater  works,  the  fruit  of  elaborate  investigations, 
which  forms  a  counterpart  to  his  work  on  the  Gnostics,  that  upon 
Tertullian,  or  as  the  author  entitled  it,  “  Antignosticus,  the  Spirit  of 
Tertullian,  and  an  Introduction  to  his  Writings,  with  Investigations 
in  Archaeology  and  in  the  History  of  Doctrines.”  Berlin,  1825. 

It  was  no  slight  thing  to  exorcise  the  mighty  spirit  of  this  child  of 
Northern  Africa.  How  few  had  known  him,  how  few  had  under¬ 
stood  him  !  Tertullian,  he  who  did  not  seek  for  the  essence  of  things 
upon  the  surface  but  in  the  marrow,  must  always  remain  a  riddle  to 
that  shallowness  which  likes  to  have  everything  so  plain  and  straight, 
which,  because  it  shuns  thinking,  calls  everything  dark  and  obscure 
that  it  cannot  see  into  at  the  first  glance.  What  offence  has  been 
given  by  his  “  credo,  quia  absurdum  est,”  not  marking  the  irony  with 
which  he  here,  and  in  fact  uncouthly  enough,  would  despatch  that 
common,  worldly  understanding  which  sets  itself  up  as  judge  over 
the  highest  things.  Men  have  not  been  able  to  wonder  enough  about 
the  coarseness  of  a  theology  which  ascribes  to  God  a  body,  not  heed¬ 
ing  what  Tertullian  meant  by  “  body,”  and  that  is,  a  real,  substantial 
essence,  in  opposition  to  that  spiritualism  which  volatilizes  the  es¬ 
sence  of  God  into  an  abstract  idea.  If  any  one,  then  Tertullian,  is 
to  be  understood  only  in  connection  with  his  times  and  by  means  of 
the  antagonism  which  he  felt  in  his  inmost  soul  to  the  Gnostic  spec¬ 
ulations.  The  ideality  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  of  Origen  may 
ever  be  more  congenial  with  our  modem  consciousness  than  the 
Punic  soul  of  Tertullian,  clogged  with  sensuous  images ;  that  dusky 
Montanism  of  his  which  makes  him  see  in  art  only  a  lie,  and  his 
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hatred  to  heretics  and  his  hatred  of  philosophy  may  only  repel  ns ; 
his  style,  always  wrestling  for  expression,  may  appear  to  us  rou^ 
and  rugged ;  yet  we  are  still  obliged  to  say  with  Schwegler,^  “  with 
all  his  hatred  of  philosophy,  Tertullian  is  assuredly  not  the  worst 
thinker  which  the  Christian  church  can  count,”  and  we  shall  not  find 
it  far  from  the  mark  when  Gfrorer  ^  calls  him  the  Tacitus  of  the 
youthful  Christianity.  We  shall  above  all  recognize  the  justice  of 
Neandei ’s  description  of  the  man,  when  after  long  and  thorough  study 
of  him,  he  says :  “  Tertullian  has  acuteness  and  depth,  dialectic  skilly 
but  no  logical  clearness  or  repose  or  order ;  he  has  a  profound  and 
productive  soul,  but  not  harmoniously  cultivated.  In  him  the  power 
of  feeling  and  of  imagination  prevailed  over  the  power  of  forming 
clear  conceptions  ;  his  inward  life,  filled  with  Christianity,  hastened 
before  the  development  of  the  mere  understanding.  Tertullian  had 
more,  and  what  was  higher,  in  his  internal  life,  in  feeling  and  in 
vision,  than  he  was  able  to  bring  out  in  the  form  of  definite  concep. 
lions.  A  new  inward  world  was  opened  to  him  by  Christianity. 
Feelings  and  ideas  struggled  in  his  living  and  fiery  soul,  and  he  only 
wanted  the  fitting  words  in  which  to  express  them.”®  So  much 
greater,  then,  is  the  merit  of  Neander  in  mastering  this  rough  and 
not  easily  mastered  material,  in  working  into  this  inaccessible  soul, 
and  opening  the  passages  and  shafts  which  conduct  to  the  hidden 
treasures  of  so  rich  a  mind,  obscure  though  it  be.  Such  a  work  could 
be  successfully  achieved  only  by  a  persistent  love,  which  is  never 
weary  in  seeking  out  the  truth,  even  where  it  is  intertwined  with 
error  and  overgrown  with  thorns. 

After  all  these  immense  preparatory  labors,  which  of  themselves 
seem  to  surpass  the  power  of  any  one  man,  Neander  at  length  under¬ 
took  a  complete  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  an  extensive 
work,  begun  in  the  year  1825,  and  carried  on  in  the  second  division 
of  the  fifth  volume,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  work,  to  the  second 
half  of  the  era  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  death  took  him  away  from 
its  further  continuation  and  completion. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  ^ve  even  a  sketch  -of  this,  the  chief 
work  of  Neander.  Wliat  has  now  been  said,  may  suffice  to  show  in 


1  Der  Montanismus  and  die  christliche  Eirche  des  zweiten  Jahibanderts. 
Tubingen,  1841. 

Kirchengcschichte,  I.  s.  386. 

*  We  give  this  citation  from  the  first  edition,  because  we  are  following  the 
chronological  order.  In  the  second  edition,  1849,  the  expressions  are  altered, 
but  not  essentially. 
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what  spirit  he  treated  of  Church  History.  Before  summing  up,  as 
is  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  our  final  judgment  in  respect  to  Nean- 
der  as  a  church  historian,  I  must  speak  concisely  of  the  other  works 
which  he  produced  during  the  publication  of  his  Church  History. 

The  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  which,  taken  strictly,  does  not 
belong  to  proper  church  history,  is  still  the  foundation  of  that  history. 
Neander  felt  that  those  who  had  been  led  by  him  to  a  living  compre¬ 
hension  of  church  history,  must  be  desirous  to  know  his  views  re¬ 
specting  that  primitive  form  of  Christianity  from  which  all  its  later 
states  had  sprung ;  he  owed  them  an  account  of  his  historical  under¬ 
standing  of  Christianity  itself  in  its  very  origin.  The  questions  here 
involved,  were  additionally  pressing,  because  the  historical  basis  of 
Christianity  seemed  to  be  made  tottering  by  that  destructive  criticism 
which  had  put  in  its  lever  precisely  in  this  place.  It  was  natural  to 
expect  that  Neander  would  have  first  written  the  history  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity ;  but  he  preferred  to  get  at  the  point  of  departure,  by 
going  on  in  an  ascending  line  up  the  course  of  the  history,  and  he 
first  published  his  “  History  of  the  Planting  and  Guidance  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,”  Hamburg,  1832,  in  two  volumes, 
as  a  supplement  to  his  Church  History,  though  complete  in  itself. 
He  did  not  here  intend  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  apostolic 
age,  but  only  so  much  as  is  set  forth  in  the  title  itself,  that  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  establishment  and  direction  of  the  Christian  church  by 
the  apostles. 

In  his  monographs,  Neander  had  already  admirably  described  the 
apostolical  men  of  later  times,  by  transferring  himself  as  it  were  into 
their  internal  life,  by  feeling  with  them  what  they  had  felt ;  and  so, 
too,  as  an  historical  psychologist,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  for  him 
in  this  work,  also  to  take  the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  to  have 
a  living  knowledge  of  the  very  soul  of  a  Peter,  a  John,  and  a  James, 
and  above  all,  of  the  grand  peculiarities  of  a  Paul.  And  in  these 
psychological  glimpses  were  given,  so  to  speak,  the  stars  that  were 
to  guide  him  in  the  difficult  and  thorny  path  through  which  he  was 
to  walk.  Neander  is  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  would  go 
round,  or  set  aside  by  a  dogmatical  asseveration,  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  preface 
to  his  book,  he  openly  avows  that  he  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
think  they  render  a  service  to  the  truth,  by  leaving  everything  as  of 
old,  or  rather  by  bringing  back  the  condition  of  theology  to  the  state 
in  which  we  find  it  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
word  of  God,  indeed,  which  is  designed  to  make  everything  new  with 
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a  perfectly  rejuvenating  power,”  remains  for  him  eternal;  but  “the 
differences  of  philosophical  statement  ”  ought  not  on  that  account  to 
disturb  the  fellowship  of  faith.  “  The  coming  forth  of  opposing  ten¬ 
dencies  is,”  he  says,  “  unavoidable  in  our  times  of  crisis,  and  it  is  far 
better  than  the  death-like  coldness  and  the  de.ad  uniformity  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  appreciates  the  pious  zeal  and  soli¬ 
citude  of  those  who  are  made  fearful  by  these  critical  attempts,  and 
he  is  very  far  from  ascribing  to  them  sinister  motives  and  intentions 
as  was  often  done  with  bitter  passion  by  the  other  party.  But  yet  he 
could  not,  for  their  sakes,  be  kept  from  continuing  his  labors,  with 
his  best  knowledge  and  conscience,  even  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
criticism,  mild  and  sparing  as  it  was,  would  be  to  them  a  rock  of  of¬ 
fence.  And  now,  at  the  time  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  had 
called  forth  that  universal  excitement  not  only  in  theolo^cal  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  circles,  but  also  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  classes 
of  society,  of  which  we  all  still  have  a  lively  remembrance,  now  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  point  of  time  had  come  for  Neander,  now  was  the 
time  for  him  also  to  exhibit  the  “  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  Histor¬ 
ical  Connections  and  in  its  Historical  Development.”  This  work 
was  published  in  1837.  Neander  did  not  engage  in  this  work  with¬ 
out  the  tenderest  reverence,  and  not  without  devout  scruples.  In  the 
preface,  he  calls  to  mind  a  word  of  Herder’s  to  Lavater,  when  the 
latter  had  exhorted  him  to  a  similar  undertaking,  “  Who,  after  John, 
would  venture  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  ?  ”  He  also  mentions  a 
confession  of  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann,  that  such  an  undertaking 
seemed  as  if  one  were  to  paint  the  sun  with  a  coal,  and  that  the  life 
of  a  Christian  is  the  best  image  of  the  life  of  Christ.  And  yet  he 
attempted  the  task,  for  his  doubts  were  outweighed  by  the  necessity 
now  so  deeply  felt  of  making  as  it  were  really  present  to  us,  tne 
historically  realized  ideal  of  a  life  both  divine  and  human,  and  of 
doing  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  stage  of  development  in 
life  and  science,  to  which  we  have  attained ;  “  for  the  image  of  Christ 
is  not  one  which  is  rejuvenated  yesterday  or  to-day,  but  it  is  still  al¬ 
ways  rejuvenated  with  the  race  itself,  and  it  infuses  into  the  decaying 
world  a  new,  heaven-aspiring,  and  youthful  energy. 

When  Neander  put  his  hand  to  this  work,  he  was  very  conscious 
that  he  would  not  satisfy  all.  He  says,  “  I  shall  not  be  thought  right 
by  the  hyper-critics  who  make  sacred  history  a  prey  to  the  arbitrary 
and  subjective  notions  of  a  rationalizing,  sophistical,  and  trifling  acu¬ 
men,  nor  yet  by  those  who  imagine  that  all  criticism,  or  at  least  all 
criticism  on  internal  grounds,  is  a  matter  of  suspicion.  Both  these 
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tendencies  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  in  conflict  with  a  sound 
love  of  truth,  with  a  truth-loving  conscience,  and  that  they  are  both 
foes  to  a  healthful  progress.  I  am  convinced  that  impartial  criticism, 
as  applied  to  all  that  is  given  us  in  the  form  of  historical  tradition  in 
the  scriptural  documents,  is  not  in  contradiction  with  that  childlike 
futh,  without  which,  neither  Christianity  nor  a  Cliristian  theology  is 
possible.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  as  we  have  such  faith  that  we 
can  receive  that  real  consecration  of  a  sanctified  mind,  without  which, 
nothing  in  theology  can  prosper,  and  that  real  acuteness  which  looks 
into  the  depths  of  truth.”  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  how  far  Nean- 
der,  in  his  “  Life  of  Jesus,”  has  met  the  just  claim  of  criticism,  nor 
how  far  he  has  solved  the  acknowledged  difficulties.  It  holds  true 
here,  if  anywhere,  in  magnis  voluisse  sat  est. 

As  Neander  had  thus  ascended  backward  from  the  History  of  the 
Church  to  the  life  of  its  Founder,  so  too  he  sent  out  beforehand  single 
preliminary  works  bearing  upon  that  later  period  of  church  history 
which  still  remained  to  be  written  out  in  its  completeness.  Upon  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  including  the  lives  of  the  reformers  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  remarkable  that  (so  far  at  least  as  I  am  aware)  he  has 
left  us  nothing ;  ^  in  his  casual  writings,  however,  he  has  given  us 
traits  from  the  life  of  the  “holy”  John  IIuss,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
truly  evangelical  spirit  is  always  similar  in  its  workings.  This  was 
written  in  1819.*  He  has  also  singled  out  two  men  from  the  times 
of  the  Reformation,  little  known  before,  or  at  least  misunderstood 
and  falsely  judged,  George  Wicel®  and  Theobald  Thamer.^  The 
first  of  these,  disgusted  with  the  altercations  in  the  Protestant  church, 
went  back  to  the  Catholics ;  the  latter,  who  ended  by  taking  the  same 
step,  belonged  to  men  who  like  Schwenkfeld,  Sebastian  Franck  and 
others,  wished  to  substitute  a  mystical  and  speculative  religion  of 
reason  for  the  positive  revelation,  on  which  account  Neander  describes 
him  as  a  representative  and  predecessor  of  some,  modem  tendencies. 
One  of  the  last  essays  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Neander  shows  us 
the  freedom  of  soul  and  large  historieal  sense  with  which  he  could 
pass  judgment  upon  those  modem  spiritual  tendencies  which  have 
sprung  up  in  our  century.  It  is  a  short  contemplation  upon  the  last 

1  A  short  essay  upon  Mclanchthon  composed  just  before  his  death  has  since 
been  ptiblished  in  Piper’s  Evanjrelieal  Calendar  for  1851,  p.  196  seq. 

In  his  Gelegenhcitschriften,  3d  ed.  Berlin,  1829,  s.  217.  With  tliis  may  be 
compared  “  Erinnerungen  an  Marco  Antonio  Flaminio  und  das  Aufkeimen  der 
Rcfoi-mation  in  Italicn,”  see  his  work  Das  Eine  und  IVIannigfaltigc  dcs  christ- 
lichen  Lebens,”  Berlin.  1840,  p.  111. 

“  Djis  Eine  und  Mannigfaltigc,  s.  167.  *  Published  at  Berlin  in  1842. 
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half  century  in  its  relation  to  present  times,  which  appeared  in  the 
“  Journal  for  Christian  Science  and  Christian  Life,”  edited  by  him  in 
conjunction  with  Julius  Muller,  Nitzsch  and  others.  How  finely  he 
there  conceives  the  office  of  Schleiermacher,  how  mild  and  friendly 
his  judgment  of  De  Wette ! 

It  would  extend  our  essay  beyond  all  proper  bounds  to  mention  all 
the  smaller  treatises,  programms,  casual  writings  and  prefaces,  in  which 
this  unwearied  investigator  now  kindled  a  new  light  and  now  revived 
a  beneficent  recollection,  or  if  we  were  to  point  out  how  the  new  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  works  were  improved  and  often  wholly  recast.^  What 
we  have  said  may  be  sufficient  to  give  us  so  much  of  a  picture  of  what 
he  accomplished  as  a  church  historian  in  comparison  with  earlier  wri¬ 
ters,  that  on  the  basis  of  this  picture,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to 
bring  to  its  close  the  office  we  proposed  to  ourselves,  and  to  sum  up 
in  conclusion  Neander’s  merits  as  a  church  historian. 

From  our  sketch  of  Neander’s  writings  we  shall  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  Nitzsch  expressed  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  the 
departed,  that  “  Neander  w’as  raised  up  and  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
for  the  great  work  of  reviving  the  theology  of  church  history.” 
It  remains  for  us  to  separate  this  position  into  its  individual  elements 
and  to  name  the  prominent  qualities  which  make  Neander  preeminent 
as  a  Church  Historian. 

To  begin  with  his  learning ;  there  are  few  who  can  here  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  him.  Few  have  studied  the  original  sources  as 
did  he  —  have  read  so  much  and  retained  it  so  well  in  memory,  that 
they  could  wander  like  him  among  all  the  past  forms  of  the  church 
with  an  ever  wakeful  eye.  Neander  never  made  a  parade  with  cita¬ 
tions  ;  but  in  the  very  way  in  which  he  quotes  we  see  that  he  only 
needed  to  put  his  hand  into  the  great  treasury,  and  that  it  willingly 
opened  itself  to  him  as  often  as  he  wanted  to  verify  his  statements. 
And  not  only  in  the  originals  was  he  at  home,  but  also  in  the  works 
written  upon  them  in  ancient  and  in  later  times,  by  German,  English, 
F rench  and  Dutch  authors.  Classical  as  well  as  biblical  literature  aided 
him  in  his  investigations ;  and  especially  was  the  consummate  exegete 
a  help  to  the  church  historian.*  But  it  is  not  his  learning  alone  which 

^  Of  his  historical  essays  we  may  mention  those  upon  Pascal,  Baxter,  Wilher- 
force,  Oheiiin  and  others.  His  work  on  Tertullian  was  entirely  rewritten  in  the 
new  edition. 

^  Ncander’s  cxe^etical  lectures  were  not  less  esteemed  by  the  students  than 
those  he  gare  on  church  history,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  in  this  department 
too  he  formed  a  school. 
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niade  Neander  to  be  the  first  church  historian  of  his  times,'  the  re- 
newer  and  restorer  of  this  science. 

With  his  learning  was  combined  a  sound  and  sober  criticism,  such 
a  simple  aed  calm  observation  of  the  facts,  as  finds  no  pleasure  in 
artificial  and  fanciful  combinations.  With  the  disciplined  eye  of  the 
historical  investigator,  he  looked  over  the  conjunctions  of  events ;  by 
a  sure  tact  he  found  what  was  similar  and  what  Avas  mutually  de¬ 
pendent,  and  judged  according  to  the  law  of  reciprocal  action,  with¬ 
out  wandering  off  into  long-drawn  and  pragmatic  discourse.  But 
his  proper  greatness  did  not  consist  even  in  this.  In  acnteness,  others 
may  excel  him ;  he  himself  put  forth  no  claims  to  being  very  acute ; 
he  speaks  in  warning  terms  about  that  acuteness  which  is  so  acute, 
that  it  becomes  crotchety.^ 

Is  it  then  the  genius  which  he  displays  in  his  treatment  of  history, 
which  has  won  for  him  the  wreath  ?  If  by  genius,  we  mean  that 
which  is  brilliant,  which  is  pointed  with  wit,  Avhich  glitters  and  glim¬ 
mers,  which  excites  constant  surprise  by  quick  and  light  fiashes  of 
thought,  wliich  carries  us  into  transports,  which  will  not  let  us  be  at 
peace  for  the  ideas  it  forces  and  piles  upon  us,  stroke  after  stroke,  we 
can  easily  find  authors  of  much  greater  genius  than  Neander.  The 
spirit  of  a  real  genius  does  indeed  impress  upon  Neander’s  writings 
the  stamp  which  marks  their  value ;  but  it  is  not  the  self-made,  pre¬ 
tentious,  and  narrow  spirit  of  the  individual,  nor  yet  the  so-called 
spirit  of  the  times ;  but  that  spirit  which  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is, 
which  has  drawn  its  stores  from  history,  which  has  been  nourished 
and  ripened  by  the  rays  of  that  sun  that  shines  tlirough  history,  and 
thus  been  strengthened  in  its  very  roots,  that  is  the  spirit  which 
breathes  upon  us,  beneficent  as  the  morning  air,  from  the  writings  of 
Neander.  Or,  in  other  Avords,  that  which  gives  Neander,  as  a  writer, 
such  a  hold  upon  our  inmost  soul,  is  not  so  much  what  men  call 
genius,  as  it  is  his  moral  and  religious,  his  completely  Christian  char- 
(wter.  Character  is  what  makes  the  historian ;  it  is  necessary  to  his 
greatness.  Let  us  analyze  the  elements  of  this  character. 

It  is  first  of  all  truthfulness,  which  fills  us  Avith  high  reverence  for  an 
historian,  a  truthfulness  which  is  true  in  little  things  also,  which  es-* 
teems  nothing  lightly,  which  follows  after  truth  in  all  its  traces,  and 
rests  not  till  it  comes  to  its  grounds.  To  this  truthfulness  is  added 

1  No  intelligent  person  will  think  that  we  mean  by  this  an  absolute  principal¬ 
ity.  The  Latin  would  express  it,  facile  princeps. 

^  In  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  xii :  “  vor  der  Scharfe,  die  allzn  scharf, 
schartig  wird. 
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in  him  real  humility  of  soul ;  that  kind  of  self-denial  which  seeks 
not  its  own  but  what  is  of  God ;  and  what  is  of  God,  is  that  which 
is  real,  which  is  objective,  eternal  and  abiding  in  history.  This  hu¬ 
mility  knows  how  to  desci’y  the  essential  things  in  that  spirit  which 
moves  the  times ;  it  knows  how  to  see  the  guidance  of  God  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  To  want  to  know  everything  better  and  to  make 
everything  better  than  history  knows  it  and  •than  history  has  made 
it ;  to  be  master  and  critic  of  history  in  the  sense  of  the  incumbents 
of  the  lifted  up  chairs  of  modern  wisdom,  is  foreign  to  such  real  hu¬ 
mility  of  soul ;  and  where  its  judgment  is  announced  it  is  ever  mod¬ 
est  and  just,  conditioned  and  justified  by  history  itself.  To  such 
truthfulness  and  humility  love  comes  as  a  companion,  to  illuminate 
and  perfect  the  character.  And  so  the  historian  is  not  cold  and 
heartless  towards  history,  but  enters  with  sympathy  into  the  states  he 
is  called  to  examine  and  to  exhibit.  It  is  a  love  which  does  not, 
indeed,  cover  up  shame  with  its  proverbial  mantle,  but  even  where 
its  office  is  to  uncover  it,  it  does  it  with  forbearance,  pointing  to  the 
balsam  which  history,  like  nature,  has  always  ready  for  its  own 
wounds.  It  is  only  such  love,  too,  which  is  capable  of  inspiring  in 
others  an  enthusiasm  for  history ;  it  excites  sympathy,  where  a  fleet¬ 
ing  and  worldly  sense  becomes  soon  weary ;  it  casts  new  light  upon 
whole  groups  of  events  which  the  learned  dulness  of  centuries  has 
passed  by  without  notice ;  for  in  history  it  does  not  seek  for  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  mind,  but  for  collectedness ;  it  does  not  seek  to  be  amused  and 
entertained,  but  to  be  edified  and  taught.  It  is  not  in  the  storm  of 
excited  passions  alone  that  it  finds  its  element,  but  in  the  quiet  fields 
of  nobility  and  goodness,  where  is  the  salt  of  earth. 

With  all  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Neander  has  realized  the 
ideal  of  a  church  historian  in  all  respects  in  equal  measure ;  for  what 
mortal  could  do  this  ?  Some  qualities  of  the  historian  are  shaped 
less  consummately  in  him  than  in  others.  Directing  his  eye  cliiefly 
to  the  inward  life,  it  was  perhaps  less  acute  in  looking  at  the  w'orldly 
side  of  church  history.  Unsuspicious  himself,  the  movings  of  human 
passion  in  its  subtler  currents  and  windings  remained  to  him  unknown; 
and  hence  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  trace  them  out. 
The  web  of  ecclesiastical  politics  has  been  seen  through  by  others 
with  greater  dexterity  of  soul,  for  he  stood  remote  in  most  cases  from 
political  life.^  And  there  is  another  side  of  history  which  also  seems 

1  Gfrorer  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  he  has  a  great  predilection  for  the 
web  of  intrigue  and  chicanery,  and  leaves  the  religious  agencies  unnoticed,  e.  g. 
in  what  he  says  about  the  Gottsclialk  controversy  in  his  History  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians. 
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to  have  been  less  familiar  to  him,  what  we  may  call  its  aesthetical^ 
its  artistic  element.  Neander  did  not  indeed  belong  to  those  Puritans 
who  renounce  Christian  art  altogether.  But  his  simple,  introspective 
nature,  which  made  him  neglectful  of  the  fairness  of  external  forms 
even  in  his  personal  intercourse,  was  not  fitted  to  estimate,  with  the 
vision  of  an  artist,  the  structure  of  the  church  in  its  architectural 
proportions,  as  it  rises  up  before  the  eye  of  the  imaginative  observer. 
Thus,  though  he  brought  the  long  misunderstood  middle  ages  again 
to  honor,  by  going  into  the  depths  of  its  mystical  visions,  and  show¬ 
ing  that  characters  like  Bernhard  and  Saint  Francis  are  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  another  standard  than  that  of  the  “  vulgar  rationalism 
yet  others  have  had  a  more  open  eye  and  a  more  living  sense  ^  for 
the  grand  poetry  there  is  in  the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  it  comes  out  in  the  struggles  of  the  hierarchy  with  the  imperial 
power,  in  the  various  orders  of  clergy  and  of  knights,  in  the  pomp  of 
the  mass  and  the  ritual,  in  the  festivals  of  the  saints,  and  which  has 
built  for  itself  a  memorial  that  survives  all  storms  in  those  gigantic 
cathedrals  with  their  profound,  symbolical  significancy.  It  is  indeed 
hazardous  when  the  sense  for  these  things  becomes  so  predominant, 
as  is  the  case  with  Hurter  in  his  life  of  Innocent  III,  that  the  real 
essence  of  Christianity,  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
retires  behind  the  scenery  of  ecclesiasticism.  Yet,  still  historical 
science  in  its  perfection  ought  to  be  able  to  catch,  in  the  living  mirror 
of  imagination,  the  most  various  impressions  from  all  times,  to  body 
forth  the  past  with  artistic  freedom,  to  create  it  as  it  were  anew,  and 
to  breathe  a  fresh  life  into  states  of  society  which  long  since  vanished 
away,  without  being  dazzled  by  their  enchantments.  This  is  that 
union  of  poetry  with  history,  which  these  later  times  have  striven  to 
attain.* 

Neander’s  deficiency  in  the  perception  of  artistic  forms,  has  mani- 


1  It  is  unfortunate  that  Neander  s  intention  of  giving  us  a  detailed  account  of 
the  life  of  St.  Francis  (vide  Piper’s  Evangel.  Kalender,  Vorrede  s.  v.)  cannot  be 
carried  into  execution. 

“  To  Hasc  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  exemplified  clearly  this  side  of 
church  history,  which  is  now  also  treated  by  several  other  authors  in  a  spirited 
and  intelligent  manner. 

“  As  Neander  was  not  directly  attracted  by  the  beautiful  as  such,  so  he  was 
less  repelled  by  what  lacks  beauty  than  arc  those  in  whom  fancy  and  wit  predom¬ 
inate.  Even  in  the  caricatures  of  saints,  he  seeks  and  finds  something  saint¬ 
like,  without  feeling  the  temptation  of  letting  the  shadows  be  seen  along  side  of 
the  light  in  these  grotesque  forms.  Cf.  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Ter* 
tullian,  p.  xi. 
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festly  had  an  influence  upon  his  style.  The  maxim  holds  true  of 
him,  if  of  anybody,  le  stile  c’est  Thomme.  As  he  was  careless  in  his 
habits  of  life,  so  too  in  his  style.  The  spirit  of  the  man  does  indeed 
betray  itself  everywhere,  and  shines  out  wonderfully  in  glorious  ut¬ 
terances,  which  take  hold  of  us  all  the  more  deeply,  because  they  are 
the  unsought  expression  of  his  lovely  soul.  But  though  a  simple 
and  unadorned  discourse  is  more  attractive  to  the  unperverted  sense, 
than  that  finical  and  high-seasoned  mannerism  which  many,  alas !  call 
style,  yet  there  is  still  unquestionably  a  genuine  historical  style, 
which,  by  its  plastic  simplicity,  its  nervous  conciseness,  and  its  mas¬ 
terly  strokes  of  delineation,  brings  out  before  the  soul  the  images  of 
history,  better  than  can  our  daily  speech.  And  such  an  historical 
style  as  Ranke,  for  example,  has  the  mastery  of,  is  wanting  in  some 
measure  in  Neander.  Narration  and  investigation,  negotiations  and 
delineations,  go  on  in  the  same  tone,  in  the  same  attitude,  almost 
without  rise  or  fall  of  cadence,  without  light  and  shade.  He  lingers 
upon  some  favorite  subjects  with  a  prolixity  which  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  other  portions ;  and  he  often  fails  in  giving  a  good  general 
outline,  and  in  the  skilful  distribution  of  his  materials.  In  the  artis¬ 
tic  treatment  of  the  materials  those  might  easily  surpass  him  who  are 
far  his  inferiors  in  wealth  of  knowledge,  in  thoroughness  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  in  profoundness  of  historical  character.  Others  perhaps  find  that 
he  is  deficient  in  other  things.  Thus  the  speculative  school  of  philo¬ 
sophy  has  denied  to  him  the  title  of  a  scientific  man,  because  he  would 
not  ascend  with  them  to  the  heights  of  a  philosophy,  which  constructs 
history  by  means  of  a  priori  ideas,  or  at  any  rate  considers  it  only  as 
the  form  through  which  the  “immanent  idea”  is  moving  according  to 
the  trichotomy  of  the  Hegelian  logic.  But  we  frankly  confess  that 
we  see  in  this  one  of  the  merits  of  Neander.  He  has  kept  to  what 
he  so  often  declared  should  be  the  highest  law  in  the  case,  and  that 
is,  that  historical  facts  are  not  to  be  looked  at  through  the  “  dim  and 
borrowed  glasses  of  the  schools,”  but  with  a  free  and  unperverted 
vision.  And  he  was  not  w’anting  in  the  higher  consecration  which 
science  can  receive,  in  that  which  we  may  call  the  ideal  view  of  his¬ 
tory.  On  the  contrary,  he  refers  all  the  individual  and  manifold 
events  to  a  higher  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  passing  phenom¬ 
ena.  Only  this  is  not  a  philosophical  category,  brought  from  without 
and  applied  to  history,  but  it  is  the  truly  “immanent  idea”  of  history, 
and  by  this  we  mean  an  idea  dwelling  in  the  very  life  of  history  and 
moving  it  onw'ard ;  it  is  the  heart,  the  very  soul  of  history ;  it  is,  to 
speak  the  very  word,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  whose  influence  and 
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efficiency,  Neander  strives  to  trace,  with  a  soul  allied  thereto,  and 
which  he  seeks  to  get  possession  of  in  the  same  measure  in  which  he 
gives  himself  up  to  it  in  humility  and  self-forgetfulness.  Neander’s 
historical  sense  was  especially  repelled  by  two  tendencies ;  the  one 
the  speculative  tendency  which  makes  everything  just  as  it  thinks  it 
should  be  by  means  of  a  priori  laws ;  the  other  the  false  and  dead 
orthodoxy  of  the  letter,  which  limits  everything  by  some  positive, 
ecclesiastical  form,  which  misunderstands,  and,  were  it  possible, 
would  stop  the  flow  of  history.  Both  these  appeared  to  him  to  be 
forms  of  an  unwarrantable  scholasticism,  which  scoffs  at  the  divine 
power  there  is  in  history,  and,  mild  as  he  was  in  his  usual  judgments, 
he  would  speak  as  if  irritated  or  bitter,  when  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  tendencies  tried  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

The  services  which  Neander  rendered  to  Church  History  are  not 
exhausted  with  his  w'ritings.  The  living  word,  by  which  he  worked  as 
a  teacher,  the  encouragement,  the  excitement,  the  guidance  he  impart¬ 
ed  by  his  instructive  personal  intercourse,  these  things  can  be  truly 
estimated  only  by  those  who  had  a  part  in  them.  How  many  have 
sat  at  bis  feet,  and  been  won  by  him  first  and  perhaps  for  always  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  church ;  and  this,  too,  in  addition  to  the 
great  multitude  of  those  whose  hearts  were  awakened  by  him  for 
the  practical  service  of  the  church  and  led  in  the  way  of  salvation 
for  themselves  and  for  others.  Neander’s  school  is  wide-spread ;  and 
where  in  later  times  has  any  talent  shown  itself  in  the  sphere  of  his¬ 
torical  theology  that  did  not  pass  directly  through  this  school  at  least 
in  part  ?  From  this  school  have  sprung  whole  branches  of  church 
history,  especially  that  of  the  monograph,  which  in  the  last  three  de- 
cennia  has  borne  such  fair  fruits.  Some  whole  sides  of  the  life  of 
the  church,  as  the  History  of  Missions  in  its  separate  portions,  the 
History  of  Christian  Morals  and  Manners,  of  benevolent  activity,  and 
the  History  of  the  Internal,  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Church,  were  first 
brought  out  by  him  into  a  clear  light  and  woven  into  the  web  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history.  But  the  departed  one  has  given  us  in  his  own 
life  the  most  admirable  addition  to  the  History  of  the  Church ;  for 
Neander’s  appearance  is,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  the  appearance 
of  a  Father  of  the  Church  for  the  church  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Not  only  will  his  name  be  named  with  those  of  the  great  church  his¬ 
torians,  wdth  the  names  of  a  Mosheim  and  a  Planck,  and  in  many 
things  above  them ;  but  as  a  theologian  for  our  later  times  Neander 
is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  understood  their 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  32.  73 
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time  and  have  labored  for  it,  in  a  purifying,  quickening  and  recondl* 
ing  spirit. 

Schleiermacher^  De  Wette,  Neander.  Yes,  these  three,  now  gone 
from  us,  (whom  I  name  before  all  others  because  I  have  the  singular 
happiness  of  owing  to  them  more  than  others  my  own  theological 
character),  Sclileiermacher,  De  Wette  and  Neander,^  once  united  aa 
colleagues  in  one  of  the  principal  universities  of  Germany,  each  great 
in  his  way,  each  helping  to  complete  the  other’s.  They  abide  no 
longer  with  us,  and  the  coming  generation  of  theologians  can  now 
only  look  up  to  their  illustrious  forms  as  we  gaze  upon  the  heroe^  of 
the  times  of  our  fathers.  They  will  reverence  in  them,  if  they  be 
not  unthankful,  the  founders  of  a  new  form  of  theology,  of  a  theology 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  neither  be  circumscribed  by  the  old 
bondage  of  the  letter,  nor  yet  let  itself  be  forced  back  from  its  posi¬ 
tive  foundations  by  the  pretensions  of  that  tendency  of  the  times 
which  sets  itself  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  Christianity.  These  three 
names  will  shine  in  the  firmament  of  theological  science,  as  long  as 
an  unprejudiced  examination  of  Scripture  shall  form  the  basis  of 
theological  science  —  so  long  as  a  sound  philosophy,  not  snatched 
from  the  air,  but  taken  from  the  inmost  nature  of  man  and  purified 
by  revelation,  shall  remain  the  companion  of  theology,  and  so  long 
as  true  and  living  historical  investigations  shall  bring  the  present  and 
the  primitive  times  of  Christianity  together  and  shall  mediate  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  last  w'ords  w'ith  which  Neander  separated  from  his  friends  and 
from  the  world  were  the  words,  “  Good  night.”  Oh  !  that  no  bitter 
irony  may  turn  this  simple  wish  of  a  pure  heart  into  an  evil  omen ; 
Oh !  that  that  night  may  never  break  in  upon  us  which  shall  obscure 
to  our  vision  the  brightness  of  this  three-fold  star,  that  night  of  bar¬ 
barism,  in  which  the  powers  of  darkness  shall  interlock  their  hands 
in  the  covenant  between  superstition  and  unbelief. 


^  The  putting  them  together  is  not  ;in  empty  phrase.  That  these  three  theo¬ 
logians  were  A'ery  different,  even  in  essential  matters ;  that  there  was  between 
Neander  and  De  Wette  for  a  long  time  an  estrangement  w'hieh  began  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  only  in  the  last  part  of  their  lives,  could  he  unobserved  only  by  a  blind 
man.  But  none  the  less  may  we  regard  each  in  his  way  as  breaking  the  path 
for  later  times.  That  in  which  all  three  agreed  negatively  was  in  the  protest 
against  all  unjustified  reaction  in  the  sphere  of  theological  science,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  independence  against  this  or  that  form  of  dogmatism.  But  still 
ifaorc  empaasis  is  to  be  laid  Upon  the  community  of  the  three  on  the  positive  ba¬ 
sis  of  finding  the  only  (/round  of  saivntion  in  Christ.  Sufficient  evidence  of  this 
could  be  cited,  were  it  necessary,  from  the  writings  of  iUl  of  tlicmi 
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No !  far  from  us  be  this  thought !  Rather  will  we  direct  our  eyes, 
as  a  worthy  close  of  this  solemn  hour,  to  the  prophecy  which  the 
deceased  uttered  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  Jesus :  “  We 
stand,”  he  says,  “  on  the  boundaries  between  an  old  and  between  a 
new  world,  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  that  Gospel  which 
is  ever  old  and  ever  new.  For  the  fourth  time  there  is  preparing  a 
new  epoch  of  life  for  the  human  race  by  means  of  Christianity ;  and 
dierefore  can  we,  in  every  respect,  only  labor  in  preparation  for  the 
times  of  that  new  creation,  in  which,  after  the  regeneration  in  life 
and  in  science,  men  shall  proclaim  with  new  and  fiery  tongues  the 
great  works  of  God.” 


ARTICLE  IX. 

RECENT  WORKS  ON  ASIA  MINOR. 

«  There  is  no  country  that  now  affords  so  fertile  a  field  of  discov¬ 
ery  as  Asia  Minor.”  This  observation  was  made  by  Mr.  Leake  in 
1824,  and  it  is  still  substantially  true,  notwithstanding  the  important 
investigations  which  have  since  been  made  by  a  number  of  eminent 
travellers  and  scholars.  In  point  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest,  it 
k  in  some  respects  not  inferior  to  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Italy. 

The  fabled  Argonautic  expedition  sailed  along  the  shores  of  Bi- 
tii3mia  and  Pontus.  Here  are  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  the  scene  of 
the  great  epic  poem  of  antiquity.  In  regard  to  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Lycia,  we  have  more  correct  information  from  Homer  and  Herodo¬ 
tus,  than  from  any  other  writers.  Both  almost  claim  this  province  as 
their  native  country,  being  perfectly  familiar  with  its  original  legends. 
They  tell  the  story  of  Europa’s  visit,  and  of  her  sons  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Iliad 
recount  the  history  of  the  Lycian  heroes,  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus,  and 
the  exploits  of  Pandarus.  The  climate  of  the  country,  and  its  beauty 
and  fertility  are  frequently  praised.  All  the  remains  termed  Lycian, 
recently  discovered,  probably  belong  to  the  age  of  Homer,  and  that 
immediately  subsequent  Much  of  the  rock  architecture,  the  sculp¬ 
tures,  the  language  and  the  coins,  do  not  refer  to  Byzantine,  Roman, 
or  even  Greek  subjects,  which  are  known.  Some  of  the  most  valua- 
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ble  coins  have  reference  to  Bellerophon,  the  Pegasus,  the  Sphinx, 
etc.* 

Subsequently,  numerous  Greek  cities  and  colonies  sprung  up  and 
flourished  along  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
sometimes  rivalling  the  parent  States.  These  colonists  boasted 
that  they  had  built  three  of  those  works  which  were  termed  “  the 
seven  wonders”  of  the  world,  —  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  the  Mauso¬ 
leum  of  Artemisia  and  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana.  The  de¬ 
lightful  narratives  of  Xenophon  lead  us  twice  through  Asia  Minor. 
Two  of  Alexander’s  great  battles  were  fought  in  the  peninsula,  at 
the  Granicus  and  at  Issus.  In  the  conflicts  and  tumultuous  changes 
of  his  successors,  this  part  of  his  empire  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
Pergamus,  her  kings  and  her  library,  are  prominent  in  the  scene. 
In  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion,  our  interest  is  not  much  di¬ 
minished,  as  her  orators  and  historians  relate  the  stirring  events 
which  occurred  in  Pontus,  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia. 

Asia  Minor  has  a  sacred  interest,  partly  grateful  and  partly  sad. 
Flourishing  Christian  churches  were  planted  in  every  direction  from 
Pontus  to  Smyrna.  Next  to  Palestine,  the  Christian  scholar  is  at¬ 
tracted  hither.  The  epistles  of  Paul  find  here  much  of  their  illus¬ 
tration.  The  apostle,  himself  a  native  of  the  southeastern  district, 
repeatedly  traversed  large  portions  of  Asia  Minor  in  his  missionary 
journeys.  He  has  immortalized  the  places  where  he  merely  landed 
or  embarked.  In  the  recital  of  his  sufferings  he  speaks  of  “  perils  of 
rivers,”  norafimv,  and  “of  robbers.”  2  Cor.  11:  26.  We  naturally 
think  of  the  numerous  and  rapidly  swelling  rivers  of  the  southern 
coast,  and  of  Pisidia  always  wearing  a  bad  name  as  a  haunt  for  rob¬ 
bers.*  As  the  first  of  the  divine  revelations  were  probably  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  dwellers  in  Armenia,  sometimes  reckoned  in  Asia 
Minor,  so  the  last  were  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  by 
one  who  saw  the  visions  of  God  in  an  Asiatic  Greek  island,  and  who 
probably  died  at  Ephesus,  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  seven  church¬ 
es.  But  the  light  from  “  the  golden  candlesticks”  has  long  since  gone 
out.  Inspired  teaching,  and  apostolic  labor,  could  not  ensure  stead¬ 
fastness  in  the  faith. 

The  history  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  middle  ages  is  not  without  stir¬ 
ring  interest.  Some  of  the  most  exciting  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  crusaders  describe  their  progress  through  these  provinces.  When 
Constantinople  fell,  and  the  Saracens  were  triumphant,  the  attention 


1  Hamilton’s  Asia  Minor,  I.  Preface,  p.  xvii. 

2  Coneybeare  and  Howson. 
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of  the  Christian  world  was  withdrawn,  in  a  great  degree,  from  Asia 
Minor.  The  jealousy  and  intolerance  of  the  Moslems,  the  want  of 
roads  and  facilities  for  travelling,  and  positive  dangers  from  robbery, 
left  Christendom  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  its  condition.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  a  traveller,  like  Lucas  and  Kinneir,  communicated  some  val¬ 
uable  information,  but  they  were  unable  to  leave  the  main  routes,  and 
their  notices  are  scanty  where  they  are  not  a  repetition  of  preceding 
accounts. 

But,  within  a  few  years,  the  picture  is  reversed.  New  sources  of 
interest  have  been  accumulating  in  these  classical  lands.  In  their 
fate  is  bound  up  the  future  history  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The  great 
question,  whether  Russia  or  England  is  to  bear  sway  in  Central  Asia 
is  to  be  decided  here.  Is  that  colossal  empire,  that  claims  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Greek,  or  the  true  church,  to  extend  her  sway  to  the  city 
of  Constantine,  or  will  western  Protestantism  put  up  an  adequate 
barrier  ?  Every  statesman  and  philanthropist  must  look  with  great 
concern  on  the  present  position  of  Turkey.  Islamism  is  fast  losing 
its  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  votaries.  In  its  essential  features,  it  is 
wholly  unfitted  to  grapple  with  the  great  tendencies  of  modern  poli¬ 
tics,  commerce  and  literature.  It  is  weak  and  ready  to  vanish  away, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  upheld  by  pressure  from  without,  or  by  the  zeal 
which  yet  exists  among  the  ignorant  population  of  the  interior  dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  remains  of  antiquity,  which  have  been  recently  laid  open,  have 
awakened  a  special  interest  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  treasures  of  great  and  inestimable  worth  remain 
yet  hidden.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Syria,  Assyria,  Asia 
Minor  and  Turkey,  contain  mines  of  unsearchable  riches,  which  will 
greatly  illustrate  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  antiquity.  Even  the 
city  of  Rome  has  not  yet  yielded  up  half  its  secrets.  Soil  and  rub¬ 
bish  from  five  to  twenty  feet  deep  yet  cover  a  large  portion  of  the 
old  city.  Extensive  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  in  the  central 
and  eastern  divisions,  remain  yet  unvisited  by  Europeans. 

Again,  successful  efforts  are  now  making  to  convert  the  Armenian 
and  Greek  population  of  these  regions  to  Christianity.  If  this  moral 
change  shall  continue  to  advance  in  the  ratio  of  the  last  ten  years,  the 
most  intellectual  and  enterprizing  portion  of  the  population  will  be¬ 
come  essentially  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedans  w’ill  have  before 
them,  for  the  first  time,  an  exhibition  of  what  real  Christianity  can 
effect  The  attractive  points  in  this  movement  are  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  It  was  originated  and  has  been  hitherto  almost  solely  con- 
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ducted  by  our  own  countrymen.  Western  Europe,  which  should 
seem  naturally  to  be  called  upon  to  reciprocate  the  blessings  which 
it  received  from  the  East,  has  not  to  much  extent,  availed  it- 
self  of  the  privilege.  A  continent,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Greek  empire,  is  sending  back  the  light  of  truth.  The  entire 
circumferance  of  the  peninsula  will  soon  be  occupied  with  stations 
and  centres  of  religious  influence.  In  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarsus,  in  the  region  of  the  “  seven  churches,” 
etc.,  the  Gospel  is  producing  its  effects.  The  influence  is  diffused  and 
active  also  in  a  multitude  of  places  where  the  foreign  agent  has  not 
penetrated.  The  movement  has  been  thus  far  tolerated,  and  is  now 
even  protected  by  the  Moslem  authorities.  It  was  introduced  at  a 
period  just  before  the  Turkish  government  began  to  adopt  various 
political  and  social  reforms,  and  it  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
time  when  that  government  would  feel  the  need  of  all  the  foreign 
aid  and  sympathy  which  could  be  afforded. 

We  propose  in  the  following  paper,  and  in  one  w'hich  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  subsequent  time,  to  condense  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent  travellers  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  which  w'ill  claim  attention : 
Sources  of  Information ;  General  Features  of  the  country,  climate, 
soil,  etc. ;  Sites  and  Ruins  of  the  cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament ;  An  outline  of  the  most  important  discoveries,  sites 
of  ruins,  remains  of  temples,  theatres,  aqueducts,  tombs,  churches, 
etc. ;  The  Sculptures,  Coins,  Inscriptions,  languages  employed  in 
these  inscriptions,  etc. ;  And  some  account  of  the  remains  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  Lycian  Language. 

I.  The  most  important  recent  w'orks  on  Asia  Minor,  which  we 
have  consulted  and  used,  more  or  less,  with  an  exception  named  be¬ 
low,  are  the  following : 

1.  Karamania,  or  a  brief  Description  of  the  South  Coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  of  the  Remains  of  Antiquity,  with  Plans,  Views,  etc., 
collected  during  a  Survey  of  that  Coast  in  1811  and  1812,  by  [Admi¬ 
ral]  Francis  Beaufort,  F.  R.  S.,  captain  in  the  royal  navy.  Second 
edition,  London,  1818.  8vo,  pp.  309.  It  contains  a  large  chart  of  the 
coast,  and  nineteen  plates.  It  is  still  a  work  of  value,  and  will  am¬ 
ply  repay  consultation.  The  author  is  w^ell  knowm  for  his  scientific 
attainments. 

2.  Journal  of  a  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  with  comparative  Remarks  on 
the  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography  of  that  country.  By  William 
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Martin  Leake,  F.  R.  S.  Accompanied  by  a  map.  London,  1824, 8vo, 
pp.  362.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this,  as  well  as  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Col.  Leake,  are  of  the  highest  authority.  It  was,  howev¬ 
er,  brought  out  previously  to  the  most  important  discoveries. 

3.  A  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
a  map,  by  J.  A.  Cramer,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  and 
Public  Orator  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  two  vols.  Oxford, 
1832,  pp.  474,  424.  Dr.  Cramer  published  a  similar  work  on  Italy, 
and  another  on  Greece,  all  characterized  by  accuracy  and  fulness 
of  learning.  All  are  standard  authorities. 

4.  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor ;  including  a  Description  of  the  Ru¬ 
ins  of  several  ancient  cities,  and  espeeially  Antioch  of  Pisidia.  By 
Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arundell,  British  Chaplain  at  Smyrna.  In  two  vols. 
London,  1834,  pp.  355,  439.  This  work  is  not  of  any  special  value. 

5.  A  .Journal  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1838, 
by  Charles  Fellows.  London,  1839,  large  8vo,  pp.  347,  with  a  map 
and  nineteen  plates. 

6.  An  aceount  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  being  a  Journal  kept  dur¬ 
ing  a  second  Excursion,  in  Asia  Minor,  by  Charles  Fellows.  London, 

1841,  large  8vo,  pp.  542,  Avith  two  maps  and  thirty-six  plates.  It 
contains  a  list  of  coins,  a  list  of  plants,  Greek  inscriptions  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  them  by  Herman  Wiener,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Lycian 
language,  by  Daniel  Sharpe.  To  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  we  are  main¬ 
ly  indebted  for  the  enthusiasm  awakened  in  the  recent  investigations 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  for  a  great  portion  of  the  new  discoveries  which 
have  been  made.  His  volumes  furnish  much  pleasant  reading,  and 
are  full  of  valuable  illustrations. 

7.  Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  IMesopotamia,  Chaldea 
and  Armenia,  by  William  Francis  Ainsworth,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
In  two  vols.  12mo.  London,  1842,  pp.  364,  399,  with  three  maps  and 
forty-four  illustrations. 

8.  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Pontus  and  Armenia,  with  some 
account  of  their  Antiquities  and  Geology,  by  William  J.  Hamilton, 
Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society.  In  two  vols.  8vo.  London, 

1842,  pp.  544,  508.  With  two  maps  and  twelve  plates,  and  Appen¬ 
dices  of  Routes,  Latitudes,  Greek  Inscriptions,  etc.  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  a  very  enlightened  observer,  and  accurately  records  what  he  saw. 
In  a  specimen  of  one  day’s  itineracy,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  distinct  records  of  time,  generally  with  the  bearings,  and 
observations  as  to  the  country. 

9.  Travels  in  Lycia,  Milyas,  and  the  Cibyratis,  in  company  with 
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the  late  Rev.  E.  T.  Daniell,  by  Lieut.  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  R.  N.,  F.  G. 
S.,  of  the  Mediterranean  Hydrographical  Survey,  and  Prof.  Edward 
Forbes,  F.  R.  S.  of  King’s  College,  London.  In  two  vols.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1847,  pp.  302,  332,  with  a  map  of  Lycia,  nine  views  of  towns, 
ruins,  etc.,  twenty-one  wood-cuts,  and  thirty  Plans.  The  Appendices 
contain  Remarks  on  Lycian  Inscriptions  by  Daniel  Sharpe,  Greek 
Inscriptions  illustrative  of  the  Sites  of  Lycian  Cities,  and  Remarks 
on  the  early  Coins  of  Lycia,  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  A  w'ork  of  high  sci¬ 
entific  value  as  might  be  expected,  but  less  full  on  account  of  the 
untimely  death  of  Mr.  Daniell. 

10.  The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  British  Government  in  1835, 
1836,  and  1837,  preceded  by  geographical  and  historical  notices  of 
the  regions  situated  between  the  rivers  Nile  and  Indus.  In  four 
volumes,  large  8vo,  with  fourteen  maps  and  charts,  ninety-seven 
plates  besides  numerous  wood-cuts,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Chesney,  R.  A., 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Commander  of  the  expedition ;  vols.  I.  and 
H.  only  published.  London,  1850,  pp.  799,  778.  This  is  a  w'ork  of 
vast  compass  and  investigation.  The  more  valuable  parts,  containing 
the  author’s  personal  researches,  are  not  yet  printed. 

11.  Charles  Texier,  Description  de  I’Asie  Mineure,  faite  par  ordre 
du  gouvernment  Fran^aise  pendant  les  annees  1833  k  1837,  et  pub- 
liee  par  le  ministere  de  I’instruction  publique.  First  part,  fine  arts, 
historical  monuments,  plans  and  topography  of  ancient  cities,  vol.  I. 
Paris,  1838,  folio.  This  splendid  work,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
see. 

12.  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  comprising  a  Complete 
Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Translation  of  his  Epistles,  with 
numerous  illustrations  on  steel  and  wood,  from  original  Drawings 
made  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Coneybeare  and  Rev. 
J.  S.  Ilowson.  London,  1850.  Only  one  part  of  this  highly  illustrated 
work  has  been  published.  Though  written  in  a  somewhat  ambitious 
style,  it  still  merits  high  praise  for  its  thorough  research,  ample  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  excellent  spirit.  The  writers  have  done 
what  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  England  —  availed  themselves 
of  the  rich  stores  of  German  erudition. 

13.  Wiener  Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur,  1844, 105th  and  106th  vols. 
A  review  of  various  works  on  Asia  Minor,  by  Von  Hammer-Purg- 
stall,  in  two  Articles  of  about  an  hundred  pages.  This  is  a  rapid 
survey  of  an  immense  field,  but  is  not  now  of  special  value. 

See  also  the  Articles,  Cilicia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  etc. 
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in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopaedie.  Also  the  last  edition  of  Wi¬ 
ner’s  Bible  Lexicon ;  the  volumes  of  the  Boston  Missionary  Herald, 
etc. 

II.  General  Features  of  the  country,  climate,  etc. 

Few  countries,  says  Dr.  Cramer,  present  such  a  diversity  of  soil 
and  climate  as  Asia  Minor.  The  genial  temperature  of  Ionia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria,  and  indeed,  of  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  together  with 
the  extreme  fertility  of  these  provinces,  is  proved  beyond  dispute  by 
the  number  and  opulence  of  the  towns.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
climate  of  Ionia  surpassed  that  of  any  country  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  On  the  other  hand,  large  tracts  were  very  thinly  inhab¬ 
ited  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate  and  the  unproductiveness  of  the 
soil.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Lycia,  Fisidia,  Cilicia  and  Cap¬ 
padocia,  the  snow  remains  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  Many 
parts  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia  were  also  nearly  deserted  from  the 
barrenness  of  the  ground,  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salt. 
This  was  observed  particularly  in  that  part  of  Lydia,  called  Kmor 
KSxavfisvT],  or  the  Bumt.^  The  whole  country  seems  to  have  been 
subject  at  an  early  period  to  violent  and  destructive  earthquakes. 
During  the  present  year,  1851,  Rhodes  and  the  contiguous  parts  of 
the  continent,  have  been  visited  with  a  severe  earthquake. 

[Nevertheless,  Asia  Minor  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  countries  of 
antiquity.  The  wealth  of  the  kings  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia  had  be¬ 
come  proverbial  before  Greece  was  civilized.  Under  the  Persians, 
the  five  districts  into  which  Asia  Minor  was  divided,  poured  into  the 
royal  treasury,  annually,  the  sum  of  2060  Euboic  silver  talents  — 
nearly  one  seventh  of  the  whole  revenue,  though  Asia  Minor  did  not 
constitute  one  tenth  part  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the  time  of  Darius. 
Cicero  states  that  the  Roman  treasury  derived  its  largest  and  surest 
revenues  from  that  great  province.  “  Asia  vero  tarn  opima  est  et 
fertilis,”  etc.  Gold  was  found  in  Lycia,  Lydia  and  Phrygia ;  silver 
and  iron  in  Pontus ;  beautiful  varieties  of  marble  in  Caria ;  alabaster, 
onyx  and  crystal  in  Cappadocia.  The  various  grains  grew  in  great 
abundance.  Parts  of  Ionia  and  Caria  furnished  excellent  wines. 
Pontus,  Galatia  and  Bithynia  abounded  in  fruit  trees.  The  olive 
and  fig-tree  flourished  in  almost  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  The 
soft  texture  of  the  fleeces  of  Ionia  was  unrivalled.  To  these  advan¬ 
tages,  it  may  be  added,  that  Asia  Minor  has  a  very  large  extent  of 
sea  coast,  and  many  excellent  harbors. 


^  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  volcanic  district,  see  Hamilton,  Yol.  II.  p. 
135  sq. 
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The  cold  in  Phrygia,”  says  Sir  C.  Fellows,  “  from  the  great  ele¬ 
vation  is  so  severe,  that  no  plants  are  to  be  seen  but  such  as  are  found 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  people  sutFer  less  from  se¬ 
verity  of  climate  than  here.  The  summer  in  this  high  land  must  be 
of  very  short  duration,  for  the  corn  was  not  sown  in  April,  and  is 
frequently  gathered  amid  the  snow  in  October.  On  descending  from 
this  elevated  countiy,  every  diversity  of  climate  is  met  with,  till  the 
traveller  reaches  the  productive  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  the  warmer 
lands  of  the  coast.  But  in  May  of  this  year,  1838,  the  women  of 
Sardis,  Cassaba  and  Smyrna,  still  retain  their  fur-lined  jackets,  and 
merchants  their  fur-cloaks.  During  the  summer,  the  heat  becomes 
intense  as  the  morning  advances,  but  before  noon  a  land  breeze  is 
drawn  down  from  the  cold  mountain  country,  which  brings  a  refresh¬ 
ing  coolness,  with  the  shade  of  clouds,  and  not  unfrequently  flying 
showers.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  the  heat  again  becomes 
oppressive;  the  dews  are  very  heavy.  The  oranges,  lemons  and 
olives  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Sicily,  Calabria  or  Greece.  The 
extremes  of  the  seasons  are  further  shown  by  the  migration  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  takes  place  to  a  great  extent.” 

Of  the  climate  in  the  month  of  January,  1800,  in  the  vicinity  of 
ancient  Laodicea  and  Iconium,  Col.  Leake  writes ;  “  we  continue  to 
enjoy  a  sky  without  a  cloud ;  there  is  generally  a  slight  breeze  from 
the  east  in  the  day ;  in  the  afternoon  the  sun  is  hot ;  and  at  night  the 
sky  is  perfectly  calm  and  clear,  with  a  sharp  frost,  which  in  the 
shaded  places  generally  continues  to  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon.” 
“  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  air  is  much  more  transparent  in  a 
fine  winter’s  day  in  this  climate  than  it  is  in  summer,  when,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  breeze,  there  is  generally  a  haze,  caused  probably  by 
the  constant  vapor  which  rises  from  the  earth.” 

In  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  Mi*.  Hamilton  travelled 
through  large  portions  of  Galatia,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  etc.  He  speaks 
of  enjoying  a  long  continuance  of  fine  weather,  though  it  was  cold  on 
the  highlands.  The  rainy  season  began  in  Smyrna  on  the  23d  of 
October. 

In  regard  to  the  rich  and  striking  scenery  of  Asia  Minor,  we  will 
make  a  few  miscellaneous  extracts.  Sir  C.  Fellows  remarks ;  “  The 
scenery  of  Lydia  and  Mysia  is  varied  and  beautiful,  the  hills  being 
well  wooded,  with  splendid  forest  trees.  In  the  forms  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  there  is  more  beauty  than  grandeur ;  and  the  peculiar  feature 
is  the  great  contrast  between  the  hills  and  the  valleys ;  the  latter  so 
level  as  to  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  lakes.  In  Bithynia  the 
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flceneiy  is  of  a  bolder  character ;  its  fine  mountain  range  of  Olympus 
giving  to  it  a  resemblance  to  Switzerland ;  its  valleys  are  also  rich 
with  luxuriant  woods.  The  flat-topped  hills  and  immense  table-lands 
of  Phrygia,  from  their  great  elevation,  often  swampy  and  seldom 
bearing  a  tree,  present  more  of  the  wild  and  dreary  than  t)f  the  pic¬ 
turesque.  Pisidia,  including  the  Taurus  range,  partakes  with  Bi- 
thynia,  of  the  Alpine  character,  but  the  woods  are  not  so  finely  grown. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  Pamphylia  is  derived  more  from  distant  ef¬ 
fects  than  near  views.  The  marble  mountains,  which  form  the  dis¬ 
tant  horizon,  shoot  their  jagged  peaks  of  silvery  rock,  or  capped  wdth 
snow  against  the  clear  sky,  while  their  bases  are  washed  by  the  blue 
ocean.  Lycia  is  more  mountainous,  and  resembles,  but  far  exeeeds 
in  the  boldness  of  its  cliffs  and  the  richness  of  its  vegetation,  the 
scenery  of  Parnassus.  Its  valleys,  particularly  that  of  Xanthus,  are 
of  peculiar  beauty.  Caria  abounds  in  scenery  of  the  most  pictu¬ 
resque  kind,  its  coast  being  broken  into  bold  headlands,  whose  ranges, 
continued  into  the  sea,  rise  in  rocky  islands.  The  South-east  of  Ly¬ 
dia  is  less  beautiful,  and  much  resembles  Sicily  or  Calabria ;  but  on 
approaching  Smyrna  this  district  has  valleys  equal  to  those  near  Sa¬ 
lerno  or  Naples.” 

In  another  passage,  the  same  writer  continues :  “  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
come  into  the  world  and  seen  the  perfection  of  its  loveliness,  and  was 
satisfied.  I  know  no  scenery  equal  in  sublimity  and  beauty  to  this 
part  of  Lycia  (valley  of  the  Arycandus).  The  mountains  are  broken 
into  sections  forming  cliffs,  whose  upheaved  strata  stand  erect  in 
peaks  many  thousand  feet  high,  uniting  to  form  a  wild  chaos,  but 
each  part  harmonized  by  the  other;  for  all  is  grand  yet  lonely. 
Deep  in  the  ravines  are  dark  torrents  of  the  purest  water,  and  over 
these  grow  the  most  luxuriant  trees ;  above  are  the  graver  forests  of 
pines  upon  the  gray  cliffs,  and  higher  than  these  are  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  capped  with  snow,  contrasting  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  cloud¬ 
less  sky.” 

Again :  The  most  perfectly  beautiful  scenery  I  have  ever  seen 
is  displayed  in  this  portion  of  Caria,  the  ancient  Peraea,  and  Lycia. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  rich  soil,  fostering  a  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation,  under  the  genial  aspect  of  the  South.”  “  The  view  at  Cad- 
yanda  in  Lycia  is  overwhelmingly  beautiful.  To  the  south-west  lies 
the  Bay  of  Macry,  with  its  islands  and  the  coast  of  the  South  of  Ca- 
ria,  while  beyond  lies  the  long  and  mountainous  island  of  Rhodes. 
Cragus,  with  its  snowy  tops,  breaks  the  view  towards  the  South,  and 
the  coast  and  sea  off  Patara  measures  its  elevation  by  carrying  the 
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eye  down  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus,  whose  glittering  waters  were 
visible  probably  for  seventy  miles.” 

Speaking  of  Brdsa,  the  old  capital  of  Turkey,  Mr.  Hamilton  says ; 
“  No  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is  more  justly  celebrated  for  its  pictur* 
esque  situation  and  appearance.  Situated  at  the  southern  edge  of  a 
rich  and  well-cultivated  plain,  covered  with  gardens  and  mulberries, 
its  buildings  extend  some  way  up  the  steep  and  rocky  hills  which  rise 
immediately  behind  it.  Immediately  above  the  town  are  thick,  over¬ 
hanging  woods,  while  many  trees,  principally  the  tall  cypress,  rise 
up  in  and  about  it,  interspersed  with  numerous  graceful  minarets  and 
glittering  domes.  Such  a  scene  on  a  sunny  day,  when  every  tree 
was  putting  forth  its  first  shoots  and  buds,  backed  by  the  range  of 
Olympus,  whose  deep  and  snowy  valleys  reflected  every  variety  of 
tint,  was  the  most  w  elcome  sight  which  could  greet  a  traveller  on  his 
first  appearance  in  the  East.” 

At  Nice  in  Bithynia,  Sir  C.  Fellows  writes :  “As  the  view  on 
approaching  Nice  was  calm,  rich  and  beautiful,  so  w'as  this  craggy, 
rocky  and  bold.  As  we  descended  through  a  gorge  in  the  rocks  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  Alps,  the  ranges  of  mountains  rose  into  rugged  points,  re¬ 
minding  me  of  the  scenery  in  Savoy.  The  heavy  clouds  were  rolling 
iqtart,  and  thundering  along  the  broken  chains  of  mountains,  many 
of  the  higher  peaks  being  shrouded  with  clouds.” 

“  The  route  for  the  first  six  miles  [near  Dollomon  in  Caria]  was 
over  plains,  but  we  soon  entered  a  most  beautiful  series  of  wooded 
mountains,  with  bold  clifis  rising  above  finely  grown  trees.  At  in¬ 
tervals  we  came  upon  narrow  valleys  of  rich  pasture,  with  crystal 
streams  winding  towards  the  sea,  which  frequently  opened  upon  us 
towards  the  left,  but  so  intersected  by  promontories  and  islands  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  lakes.  No  part  of  Asia  Minor  that  I  have 
seen  is  so  picturesque  as  the  whole  of  this  district,  the  hills  through¬ 
out  being  well  wooded  from  their  tops  to  the  sea.” 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  into  further  details.  Perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  has  a  more  diversified  climate  than  this  penin¬ 
sula.  Few  combine  more  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
in  the  scenery.  Few  will  be  more  attractive  to  the  tourist  for  the 
next  fifty  years. 

III.  Cities  and  Sites  of  places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

Adramyttium.  This  town  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  early  be¬ 
came  a  flourishing  city.  It  was  in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium  that  Paul 
began  his  voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Rome,  Acts  27:  2.  In  Pliny’s 
time  it  was  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  towns  in  the  vicinityi 
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It  is  often  named  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  It  is  now  called  Ad- 
ramiti.  No  antiquities  are  to  be  found  here,  except  a  few  coins. 
The  coast  is  here  covered  with  woods  of  the  richest  trees ;  the  myr¬ 
tle,  laurel,  arbutus,  etc.,  seem  contending  for  preeminence  with  the 
vine,  clematis,  Avoodbine,  etc.  The  country  for  fifty  miles  is  covered 
with  olives,  interspersed  with  majestic  planes. 

Ai^tioch  in  Pisidia.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mag¬ 
nesia,  on  the  Maeander,  probably  under  the  auspices  of  Antiochus,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name.  Afterwards  the  Romans  sent  a  colony  there, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  a  proconsular  government.  In  Pliny’s  time, 
it  had  the  title  of  Colonia  Caesarea.  It  seems  originally  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  that  part  of  Phrygia  named  Parorea,  Strabo  terming  it, 
“  Antioch  near  Pisidia.”  The  ruins  appear  to  have  been  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Arundell,  Nov.  7,  1833.  It  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Sept.  27,  1836,  and  again  by  Mr.  Fellows,  March  6, 1840. 
Antioch  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  modern  town  of  Yal- 
obatch,  which  is  in  lat.  38®  iT  30'\  The  site  of  the  town,  says  Mr. 
Hamilton,  is  covered  with  huge  blocks  of  marble.  The  first  ruin 
which  I  saw,  was  an  oblong  building  consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer 
wall.  The  outer  wall  was  built  of  rough  blocks  of  limestone,  four 
feet  thick.  The  length  is  about  180  feet,  the  breadth  60.  It  was  a 
temple  or  church,  perhaps  each  in  succession.  About  200  yards  to  die 
north-east,  are  the  remains  of  another  massive  building.  One  of  the 
most  striking  objects,  is  a  ruined  aqueduct.  “  Twenty-one  arches  are 
perfect,”  says  Mr.  Arundell,  “  and  are  the  most  splendid  ever  beheld. 
The  stones  are  without  cement,  and  of  massy  dimensions.”  In  an 
excavation,  on  what  was  probably  the  acropolis,  Mr.  Hamilton  saw 
masses  of  higlily  finished  marble  cornices,  with  several  broken  fluted 
columns,  probably  the  adytum  of  a  temple,  possibly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Men  Arcaeus,  for  which  Antioch  was  in  early  days  cele¬ 
brated. 

The  situation  of  Antioch,  says  Mr.  Fellows,  on  an  isolated  rock, 
rising  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Mosynus,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  that  of  the  Maeander,  is  worthy  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  but  the  ruins  now  covering  and  undermining  its  summit, 
are  quite  inferior.  Antioch  is  about  half  way  from  Smyrna  to  the  Cili- 
cian  gates  leading  to  Tarsus.  For  Paul’s  labors  here,  see  Acts  14: 1 — 5. 

Assos  in  Mysia.  This  is  the  first  place  of  note  east  of  Cape  Lec- 
tum.  It  is  nine  miles  south  of  Troas,  having  the  island*  of  Lesbos 
opposite.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic.  Aristotle 
resided  here  some  time.  It  had  a  commanding  situation,  and  was 
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strongly  fortified.  The  port  was  chiefly  formed  by  a  great  mole.  It 
is  mentioned  Acts  20: 13,  “  When  Paul  met  with  us  at  Assos,  (he 
having  walked  thither  from  Troas),  we  took  him  in  and  came  to 
Mitylene.”  Col.  Leake  says  the  site  is  now  called  Beriam  Halesi. 
The  remains  are  extremely  curious,  some  in  very  perfect  preser* 
vation.  Sir  C.  Fellows  writes:  “Immediately  around  me  were  the 
ruins,  extending  for  miles,  undisturbed  by  any  living  creature  except 
the  goats  and  kids.  On  every  side  lay  columns,  triglyphs,  and  friezes 
of  beautiful  sculpture,  every  object  speaking  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
ancient  city.  In  one  place  I  saw  thirty  Doric  capitals  placed  up  in 
a  line  for  a  fence.  I  descended  towards  the  sea,  and  found  the  whole 
front  of  the  hill  a  wilderness  of  ruined  temples,  baths,  and  theatres, 
all  of  the  best  workmanship.”  “  The  Via  Sacra,  or  street  of  tombs, 
extends  for  miles.  Some  of  the  tombs  still  stand  in  their  original, 
beautiful  forms.  Several  are  highly  ornamented,  and  have  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  others  are  as  large  as  temples,  being  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
square.”  ^ 

AttaUia  in  Pamphylia.  This  city  on  the  edge  of  the  Pamphylian 
Gulf,  was  built  by  Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  order 
to  command  the  trade  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  has  always  existed 
and  flourished.  Spratt  and  Forbes  recognize  it  as  the  present  Sata- 
lia.  The  style  of  its  relics  is  invariably  Homan,  agreeing  with  the 
date  of  its  foundation.  Behind  it  is  the  plain  through  which  the 
river  Catarrhactes  flows.  In  front  of  it,  and  along  the  shore  on  each 
side,  are  long  lines  of  cliffs,  over  which  the  river  finds  its  way  in 
waterfalls  to  the  sea,  and  which  hide  the  plain  from  those  who  look 
toward  the  land  from  the  bay.  Beaufort  describes  the  city  as  beau¬ 
tifully  situated  round  a  small  harbor,  the  streets  appearing  to  rise 
behind  each  other,  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  with  a  double  wall) 
and  a  series  of  square  towers  on  the  level  summit  of  the  hill. 

Colosse.  This  was  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major,  on  the  Lycus,  between 
JLaodicea  and  Celaenae.  Mr.  Hamilton,  II.  508,  supposes  the  site 
to  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  Chonos,  the 
ancient  Chonae,  which  grew  into  importance  on  the  destruction  of 
Colossae.  Herodotus  states  that  the  Lycus  disappeared  in  the  town 
of  Colossae,  and  flowed  five  stadia  through  a  chasm.  Mr.  H.  found 
that  the  Ak  Sii  (white  water)  had  formerly  fallen  into  the  Lycus, 
lower  down  than  w'here  it  now  joins  it,  in  fact,  exactly  where  the 
chasm  is  narrowest.  On  this  site  are  the  theatre  and  other  ruins. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  necropolis.  Here  are  pave¬ 
ments,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  covets  of  sepulchres,  and  sarco- 
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phagi  cut  in  the  rocky  ground,  and  so  close  to  each  other,  that  when 
the  covers  were  laid  on,  they  resembled*  a  pavement  made  of  gigantic 
blocks ;  the  grotesque  pedestals  had  been  placed  on  them  as  cippi. 
The  ruins  deserve  a  more  thorough  examination  than  they  have  yet 
received. 

Derhe.  This  city  belonged  to  Lycaonia,  and  was  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Isauria,  Acts  14:  6,  20.  16:  1.  The  sites  of  this  town  and 
of  Lystra  remain  unknown,  or  at  best,  are  extremely  uncertain.  No 
coins  or  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  decide  the  question.  The 
sites  were  somewhere  about  the  bases  of  the  Kara-Dagh,  (Black 
Mountain),  an  isolated  mass  wdth  reaches  of  the  plain  extending 
round  it  like  channels  of  the  sea.  Lystra  is  marked  on  Kiepert’s 
map,  near  the  place  w'here  Leake  conjectured  that  it  might  be,  some 
20  miles  south  of  Iconium.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  a  private  note  to 
Messrs.  Coney beare  and  Howson,  in  1850,  says:  “There  are  ruins, 
though  slight,  at  the  spot  where  Derbe  is  marked  on  Kiepert’s  map, 
and  as  this  spot  is  certainly  on  a  line  of  Roman  road,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  it  may  represent  Derbe.  I  did  not  actually  visit  Diule, 
but  the  coincidence  of  name  led  me  to  think  it  might  be  Derbe.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  ruins  at  the  place  where  Kie[)ert  writes  Lystra, 
but  I  was  not  on  that  spot.  There  may  be  ruins  there,  but  I  think 
that  they  cannot  be  of  importance,  as  I  did  not  hear  of  them,  though 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  I  prefer  Bin-bir-Kiliss^h  as  the  site  of 
Lystra.”  The  remains  of  many  churches,  some  of  considerable  size, 
prove  the  importance  of  this  place,  even  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  This  agrees  better  with  Lystra  than  Derbe.  It  is 
further  corroborated  by  the  order  in  which  Paul  mentions  the  cities. 
He  went  from  Iconium  first  to  Lystra,  then  to  Derbe.  The  ruins  of 
Bin-bir-Kilisseh  consist  of  about  twenty  Byzantine  churches  of 
various  sizes,  built  entirely  of  red  and  gray  trachyte,  a  few  ancient 
tombs  and  sarcophagi,  and  many  deep,  subterranean  cisterns.  Some 
of  the  fa9ades,  windows,  and  arches  of  these  churches,  are  quite 
perfect. 

Ephesus.  This  was  the  celebrated  capital  of  Ionia,  on  the  south¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Caystrus,  and  near  its  mouth.  Its  history  and  that 
of  its  great  temple  of  Diana,  are  well  known.  The  temple  which 
Paul  saw,  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  220  in  breadth.  The  127 
pillars  were  each  60  feet  in  height.  One  was  carved  by  Scopas. 
The  altar  was  almost  entirely  adorned  by  Praxitiles.  In  Paul’s  time, 
the  city  was  the  great  emporium  of  Asia.  The  ruins  have  been 
so  often  described,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  them. 
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They  are  near  the  modem  Turkish  village  of  Aiasalnk.  Sir  C. 
Fellows  visited  them  in  1838.  The  theatre,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
the  scene  of  Demetrius’s  tumult,  is  a  wreck  of  immense  grandeur. 
Its  form  alone  can  be  spoken  of,  every  seat  is  removed,  and  the  pros¬ 
cenium  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  splendid  circus  or  stadium,  remains  tole¬ 
rably  entire.  There  is  also  one  of  those  gigantic  buildings,  called 
gymnasia,  or  temples,  but,  as  he  thinks,  more  probably,  palaces,  like 
one  in  Adrian’s  villa,  near  Tivoli.  Mr.  Hamilton  suggests  that  these 
are  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  immediately  in  front  of  the  port, 
raised  on  a  base  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  approached  by  a  grand  flight 
of  steps,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible.  Mr.  H.  thinks  he  dis¬ 
covered  traces  of  three  distinct  lines  of  walls. 

Hierapolis.  This  was  a  city  of  Phrygia,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from 
the  number  of  its  temples.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs. 
The  waters  were  remarkable  for  their  petrifying  qualities.  Chandler 
mentions,  that  a  cliff  near  the  old  town,  is  one  entire  encrustation. 
Paul  mentions.  Col.  4:  13,  a  church  there,  gathered  by  the  labors  of 
Epaphras.  Some  centuries  afterwards,  its  church  claimed  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Phrypa.  Fellows  says  the  city  is  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Laodicea.  His  attention  was  drawn  towards  it,  twenty  miles 
distant,  by  the  white  streams  of  water  poured  down  the  sides  of  its 
hill.  The  waters  rising  from  several  deep  springs  among  the  ruins, 
and  to  be  found  in  small  rivulets  for  twenty  miles  round,  ai’e  tepid, 
and  to  appearance,  perfectly  pure,  though  at  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  a  dark  green  hue  is  visible.  This  water  deposits  a  kind  of 
crust  or  feeble  crystallization  in  its  channel.  These  streams  have 
flowed  for  ages,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  raised  flfleen 
or  twenty  feet.  The  ruins  are  crowded  and  extensive,  and  some  of 
them  of  immense  proportions,  but  not  in  the  best  taste.  Tombs  are 
numerous,  some  of  them  a  distinct  temple  or  house,  perhaps  a  place 
of  mourning  for  friends.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I.  517,  describes  the  waters 
and  ruins  more  at  large.  It  may  be  called,  he  says,  a  town  of  ruined 
palaces  and  temples.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  singular  beauty 
of  its  position.  It  stands  on  a  broad  terrace,  bounded  on  the  NE.  by 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  while  on  the  W.  and  S.,  the  eye  wanders 
undisturbed  over  a  vast  extent  of  productive  plains  and  rieh  pastures. 
Mr.  H.  was  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  ruins  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  of  those  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  ancient  theatres  to  be  found 
in  Asia  Minor. 

Iconium.  The  district  of  Lycaonia  extends  from  the  ridges  of  Mt. 
Taurus  and  the  borders  of  Cilicia  on  the  S.,  to  the  Cappadocian  hills 
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on  the  N.  Of  this  district,  Iconium,  the  present  Koniyeh,  was  prop¬ 
erly  the  capital,  situated  midway  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia. 
The  plain  on  which  it  is  placed,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  largest  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  eyes  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  for  several  hours 
before  reaching  the  city,  and  also  after  they  left  it  for  Lystra,  must 
have  ranged  over  a  vast  expanse  of  level  ground  to  the  South  and 
East.  The  two  most  striking  objects,  are  the  snowy  summits  of  Mt. 
Argaeus  towards  Armenia,  and  Kara-Dagh  towards  Cilicia.  Leake 
says,  “  we  saw  the  city  with  its  mosques  and  ancient  walls,  still  at  the 
distance  of  12  or  14  miles  from  us.”  Ainsworth  remarks,  “we  trav¬ 
elled  three  hours  along  the  j)lain  of  Koniyeh,  always  in  sight,  before 
we  reached  it.”  It  is  famous  as  the  cradle  of  the  rising  power  of 
the  Turks.  It  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  and  its  ar¬ 
chitectural  character  wholly  altered.  Little,  if  anything,  remains  of 
the  Greek  or  Roman  Iconium,  except  the  ancient  inscriptions  and 
the  fragments  of  sculptures  which  are  built  into  the  Tui’kish  wmlls. 
At  a  late  period  of  the  empire,  it  became  a  colonia.  Its  population 
in  the  time  of  Paul,  was  probably  the  same  as  that  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  a  large  number  of  frivolous  Greeks,  some 
remains  of  an  older  population,  a  few  Roman  civil  and  military 
officials,  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  working  at  their  trades  in  the  week, 
and  meeting  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath.  See  Coneybeare  and 
Hawson,  pp.  195-200.  Mr.  Hamilton,  II.  197,  says  that  the  city  is 
one  scene  of  destruction  and  decay,  with  heaps  of  ruins  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  mosques.  The  remains  of  at  least  20  mosques  were  passed. 
The  ruined  walls  alone  mark  the  former  extent  of  the  city.  A  part 
of  it  is  converted  into  a  burial  ground.  Ainsworth,  II.  65,  says  that 
Iconium  appears  the  most  fallen  and  ruinous  of  all  the  large  towns  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Laodicea.  This  was  the  chief  city  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  S.  of  Ilierapolis  and  W.  of  Colosse.  It  is  now  called 
Eski  Ilissar.  The  remains  have  been  described  by  many  travellers. 
Nothing  can  exceed,  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  desolation  and  melan¬ 
choly  appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodicea ;  no  picturesque  features  in 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  relieve  the  dull  uniformity  of  its  undulating 
and  barren  hills.  With  few  exceptions,  its  gray  and  widely  scattered 
ruins  possess  no  architectural  merit.  Its  stadium,  gymnasium,  and 
theatres,  one  of  wffiich  is  in  a  state  of  great  preservation,  with  its 
seats  still  perfectly  horizontal,  though  merely  laid  upon  the  gravel, 
are  well  deserving  of  notice.  Other  buildings,  also,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  are  full  of  interest ;  and  on  the  East  the  line  of  the  ancient 
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wall  may  be  distinctly  traced,  with  the  remains  of  a  gateway ;  there 
is  also  a  street  within  and  without  the  town,  flanked  by  the  ruins  of 
a  colonnade  and  numerous  pedestals.  North  of  the  town,  towards 
the  Lycus,  are  many  sarcophagi,  all  long  since  rifled.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  caiTied  down  and  up  a  hill,  in  stone  pipes,  showed 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  principle  that  water  would 
find  its  level.  The  ruins  bear  the  stamp  of  Homan  luxury  and  ex¬ 
travagance.  Mr.  Fellow'S,  on  approaching  the  ruins,  counted  a  flock 
of  nearly  one  hundred  eagles,  feeding  on  a  dead  camel  near  the 
tombs.  They  seemed  to  be  the  only  living  creatures  which  ever 
visit  the  spot,  except  the  cutters  of  grave  stones,  who  have  (piarries 
of  white  marble  wherever  a  temple  is  found.  IVIr.  F.  traced  two 
theatres  and  several  temples,  though  the  principal  remains  are  the 
vast  silent  walls.  Two  years  later,  he  writes:  “Two  years  ago, 
nothing  was  seen  but  eagles  and  the  wild  and  solitary  bustard.  The 
only  traces  of  man  were  a  few  chips  of  marble  broken  from  the  an¬ 
cient  columns,  to  form  the  grave  stone  of  a  Turk.  IIow'  changed  is 
the  scene  now!  Hundreds  of  peasants,  and  thousands  of  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  cover  the  ancient  city,  and  continue  to  come 
in  long  trains.  This  pastoral  people  migrate  from  the  valleys,  and 
move  in  whole  villages.” 

Lystra.  See  the  remarks  on  Derhe. 

Mihtm.  This  was  a  maritime  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Ionia, 
on  the  confines  of  Caria,  about  thirty  miles  from  Ephesus.  It  is  now 
called  Palldttia.  It  was  probably,  says  Sir  C.  Fellow's,  once  on  a 
headland  or  island  in  a  bay  or  lake,  for  its  hills  rise  out  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  dead  flat  of  the  valley  of  the  Maeander,  W'hich  is  at  this  jioint 
about  ten  miles  across,  and  run  up  towards  the  north  for  five  miles, 
and  then  eastw'ard  as  far  as  Denezlcc.  The  land  is  almost  wholly 
pasture  or  swamp.  The  Maeander  meanders  as  much  as  the  river  at 
Stirling.  It  has  been  bringing  down  dejiosits  of  mud  and  sand  for 
ages.  There  ai’e  the  remains  of  an  enormous  theatre,  an  aiiueduct, 
the  site  of  several  temples,  a  Christian  church,  and  the  walls. 

Myra.  This  was  one  of  the  six  principal  cities  of  Lycia  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Acts  27:  5.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill,  20  stadia  from  the  coast. 
Andriace,  now  Andraki,  was  the  port  of  Myra,  and  probably  the 
place  where  Paul  and  his  companions  were  transferred  from  the 
Adi*amyttian  ship  to  that  of  Alexandria.  At  a  late  period  of  the 
empire,  Myra  became  the  metropolis  of  Lycia.  Sir  C.  Fellows  thus 
describes  the  ruins  in  his  second  visit :  Myra  was  among  the  most 
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important  of  the  Lycian  cities,  and  its  ruins  appear  to  be  little  injured 
by  age.  It  must  have  extended  far  over  the  plains,  in  front  of  the 
rock,  vvliich  has  now  the  theatre  at  its  foot,  and  a  multitude  of  beau¬ 
tiful  tombs  cut  in  its  cliffs.  The  size  of  a  theatre  is  a  good  indication 
of  the  population  of  a  city.  That  of  Myra  is  among  the  largest  and 
tlie  best  built  in  Asia  IMinor.  Much  of  its  fine  corridor  and  corniced 
proscenium  remain.  (An  argument  against  the  great  size  of  the 
city  is  the  small  number  of  tombs,  though  many  may  have  been  en¬ 
tombed  in  sarcophagi  on  the  ]>lain.)  The  tombs  are  generally  very 
large.  The  external  ornaments  are  enriched  by  sculptured  statues 
in  the  rocks  around,  and  these  in  the  chaste  style  of  the  Lycians, 
whose  language,  with  one  exception,  is  universal  in  the  inscriptions. 
Some  bas-reliefs  retain  the  colors  with  which  they  were  painted,  sug¬ 
gesting  among  other  things,  a  connection  with  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Etruria.  The  sculpture  is  of  the  finest  age,  for  ease,  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  proportion.  It  does  not  suffer  by  a  close  examination. 

Patara.  This  town  is  mentioned  Acts  21:  1.  It  was  in  Lycia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Xanthus,  near  its  mouth.  It  w’as  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  towns  in  the  province,  and  adorned  with  several  tem¬ 
ples.  The  once  s[)lendid  bay  is  now  a  desert  of  moving  sand,  mark¬ 
ed  only  by  the  silvery  course  of  the  river  winding  its  way  to  the  sea. 
The  following  is  from  Fellows’s  second  visit :  “  Patara,  whose  name 
implies  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley ;  the 
inscriptions  and  emblems  arc  all  in  honor  of  Apollo,  and  the  coins  of 
the  whole  district  show  his  ascendancy.  The  j)oints  of  the  greatest 
interest  are  its  very  perfect  theatre,  the  arched  entrance  to  the  city, 
clusters  of  palm  trees,  and  a  small,  be.autiful  temple  about  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Its  door-way  and  walls  are  in  high  preservation.  The 
door-way  is  of  beautiful  Greek  workmanship,  ornamented  in  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  style,  and  in  fine  j)roportion  and  effect.”  Spratt  and  Forbes 
write : 

“  The  number  of  coins  and  common  gems  that  are  found  at  PatHra 
is  quite  unaccountable.  I  obtained  about  thirty  coins  from  a  man 
who  said  he  often  brought  home  a  hundred  in  a  day,  when  he  was 
ploughing.  I  recognized  on  one  the  figure  of  Bellerophon,  similar  to 
the  bas-relief  at  Tlos.” 

Perga.  This  city  was  in  Pamphylia,  on  the  navigable  river  Cestrus, 
about  sixty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  The  city  was  renowned  for  the 
worship  of  Diana  Pergaea.  The  temple  of  the  goddess  stood  on 
a  hill  near  the  town,  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  annually  in  her 
honor.  The  vessel  which  brought  Paul,  probably  came  up  the  course 
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of  the  Oestrus  and  anchored  near  the  Temple  of  Diana.  “  Tlie  first 
object,”  says  Sir  C.  Fellows,  “  that  strikes  the  traveller  on  arriving 
here  is  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town,  lying 
between  and  upon  the  sides  of  two  hills,  with  an  extensive  valley  in 
front,  watered  by  the  river  Oestrus  and  backed  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Taurus.  An  arch,  a  kind  of  castle,  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple, 
bespeak  the  vicinity  of  the  town  about  half  a  mile  before  arriving  at 
its  walls.  A  few  arches  and  ruins  of  many  scattered  tombs  lead  to 
an  immense  and  beautiful  theatre,  the  seats  of  which  for  the  most 
part  remain,  rising  very  steeply  one  above  the  other,  whence  the 
height  is  more  than  in  the  usual  proportion ;  the  ■width  is  about  330 
feet.  Near  the  theatre  is  a  stadium  or  course  for  races,  which  is 
quite  perfect,  with  scats  along  each  side  and  also  forming  a  circular 
end.”  There  is  also  a  broken  acpiediict,  and  tombs  are  scattered  on 
both  sides  of  the  site  of  the  town.  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed  at 
Perga  on  sailing  from  Cyprus,  Acts  12:  13.  Here  John  JNIark  left 
them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

Pergamus,  or  Pergamum  (to  ntQyafiop).  This  town  was  situated 
in  a  plain,  in  the  province  of  Mysia,  watered  by  two  small  rivers  or 
torrents  flowing  from  Mount  Pindasus,  and  nanu'd  Selinus  and  Cctius ; 
these  afterwards  joined  the  Caicus.  The  city  is  first  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  Anab.  7.  8,  4.  It  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  power¬ 
ful  kingdom.  Its  library  —  200,000  vols.  —  yielded  in  value  and 
extent  only  to  that  of  Alexandria.  Parchment  skins,  first  used  for 
writing  in  this  library,  were  called  Pergainenae  Chartac.  IMark 
Antony  gave  the  collection  of  books  to  Cleopatra.  By  whom  the 
Christian  church  was  founded.  Rev.  2:  12  se(|.,  is  not  known.  It 
was  condemned  as  one  of  the  churches  holding  the  Nicolaitan  heresy, 
yet  it  had  its  faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth.  It  is  now  called  Bcr- 
gama.  The  stupendous  ruins,  says  INIr.  Fellows,  proclaim  their 
builders,  and  their  situation  told  who  selected  it.  The  site  of  the 
theatre  is  truly  Greek.  It  embraces  in  its  vicAV  the  city,  and  the 
plains  of  Pergamus  with  its  chain  of  mountains,  and  is  lit  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun.  In  the  middle  of  the  city,  there  is  a  ruin  of  such  extent 
that  it  can  have  been  nothing  less  than  the  palace  of  a  Roman  em- 
j)eror,  and  th.at  worthy  of  an  Adrian.  The  Avails  of  the  Turkish 
liouses  are  full  of  relics  of  marble,  with  ornaments  of  the  richest 
Grecian  art.  All  the  standing  works  are  magnificent,  but  they  are 
not  of  marble  and  are  not  elegant.  A  river  runs  through  the 
amphitheatre,  Avhich  is  a  wonderful  building.  The  ruined  palaces 
are  noAV  inhabited  by  storks  .alone.  The  burial  grounds  are  full  of 
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fine  relics.  The  marbles  are  constantly  taken  oflf  for  the  museums 
of  Europe. 

Philadelphia.  This  was  the  most  important  town  in  the  part  of 
Lydia,  where  it  was  situated.  It  was  founded  by  Attalus  Philadel- 
phus,  brother  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Pliny  states  that  it 
was  on  the  river  Cogamus,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus.  Strabo  says  that 
it  suffered  repeatedly  from  earthquakes.  It  was  among  the  towns 
restored  by  Tiberius,  after  a  calamity  of  this  kind,  Ann.  2,  47.  A 
noble  testimony  is  borne  to  the  Christians  of  this  church,  Rev.  3:  7. 
The  Philadelphians  made  a  most  gallant  defence  against  the  Turks. 
It  was  the  last  town  in  Asia  Minor  which  yielded,  having  capitulated 
in  1390.  It  is  now  called  Allah  Sheher,  City  of  God,  and  is  sixty- 
six  miles  from  Hierapolis,  and  twenty-seven  south-east  of  Sardis. 
Hamilton,  II.  375,  writes,  that  it  is  said  to  contain  about  2000  Turk¬ 
ish  and  250  Greek  houses.  “  As  we  approached,  I  was  struck  with 
the  picturesque  situation  of  the  town,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  w’ooded 
hills,  rising  to  a  great  height  on  almost  every  side,  while  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  town  are  seen  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards.” 
“  Of  the  ancient  city  of  Philadelphia,”  says  Sir  C.  Fellows,  “  but  lit¬ 
tle  remains ;  its  walls  are  still  standing,  inclosing  several  hills,  upon 
the  sides  of  which  stood  the  town,  but  they  are  fallen  into  ruins. 
They  are  built  of  unhewn  stone,  massed  and  cemented  together  with 
fragments  of  old  buildings.  All  the  remains,  which  are  pointed  out 
as  ruins  of  Christian  churches,  appear  to  have  been  vast  temples, 
perhaps  erected  by  imperial  command,  and  dedicated  to  nominal 
Christianity.” 

Sardis,  or  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  Mt.  Tmolus.  The  Pactolus 
flowed  through  the  forum,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Hermas.  It  was 
a  city  of  high  antiquity.  Under  the  reign  of  Croesus,  it  became 
great  and  flourishing,  the  resort  of  men  of  talent  and  learning. 
When  or  by  whom  Christianity  was  established  here  is  not  known. 
The  condition  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  3: 1 — 5,  w'as  sadly  degenerate, —  “  only  a  few  names  which  had 
not  defiled  their  garments.”  The  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  Ta¬ 
merlane.  The  situation  of  Sart,  or  Sert,  the  ancient  Sardis,  says  Sir 
C.  Fellows,  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  country  over  which  it  looks  is 
almost  deserted,  and  the  valley  is  become  a  swamp.  Its  little  rivers 
of  clear  water,  after  turning  a  mill  or  two,  serve  only  to  flood,  instead 
of  draining  and  beautifying  the  country.  On  the  main  stream,  the 
Pactolus,  one  mile  from  the  city,  stand  the  remains  of  a  colossal  tern- 
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pie,  which  appears  to  have  been  unfinished.  The  remains  of  the 
city  vary  very  much  in  date.  A  theatre,  stadium  and  temples  may 
be  readily  traced,  but  the  masses  of  wall  composing  the  rest  of  the 
city  speak  with  certainty  only  of  its  extent.  The  largest  of  these 
piles  of  buildings  must  have  been  a  palace.  Opposite  the  city  are 
the  curious  mounds  said  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Lydia. 

Smyrna.  This  city  is  so  well  known  that  no  description  is  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  an  important  commercial 
place.  It  is  situated  on  a  gulf  which  lies  nearly  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ilermas.  A  flourishing  Christian  church  w.as  established  here, 
wdiich  is  highly  commended,  Kev.  2:  8.  Polyearp,  the  first  bishop 
of  the  city,  is  said  to  have?  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  stadium  of  the 
city,  IGO  A.  D.  Chandler  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city.  There  are  Cyclopian  remains  on  the  hills  at  the  north¬ 
east  extremity  of  the  bay,  marking  the  acropolis  of  an  ancient  city. 
On  mount  Pagus  and  the  adjoining  hill,  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  are  some 
well  preserved  remains. 

Tarsus.  Cilicia  was  divided  into  two  jmrtions,  the  "Western,  or 
Rough  Cilicia,  a  collection  of  the  branches  of  Mt.  Taurus,  and  East¬ 
ern,  or  Flat  Cilicia,  a  rich  and  extensive  plain.  It  is  walled  off  from 
the  neighboring  countries  by  a  high  barrier  of  mountains,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Q.  Curtius,  “  perpetuo  jugo  montis  asperi  et  praerupti  Cili¬ 
cia  includitur.”  Near  the  western  border  of  this  plain,  where  the 
river  Cydnus,  a  cold  and  rapid  stream,  flows  into  the  sea,  stands  the 
city  Tarsus,  “  no  mean  city,”  as  is  shown  by  a  series  of  coins.  In  the 
Roman  times,  it  bore  the  name  of  metropolis.  In  the  time  of  Paul, 
w'e  infer  from  a  remark  of  Strabo,  that  what  Marseilles  was  in  the 
western  Mediterranean,  Tarsus  was  in  the  eastern.  It  was  a  Greek 
city,  where  the  Greek  language  and  literature  were  studiously  culti¬ 
vated.  But  still  it  was  doubtless  a  city  where  the  language  of  refine¬ 
ment  was  spoken  and  written,  in  the  midst  of  a  “  barbarian  ”  popula¬ 
tion  who  had  no  literature.  Tarsus  (now  Tarsoos)  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  por^  Kazalu.  The  intermediate  country  is  level  and 
well  cultivated.  There  are  few  ancient  remains  of  any  consequence, 
these  having  been  destroyed  or  converted  into  modern  buildings.  A 
theatre  is  said  still  to  exist,  see  Beaufort,  p.  273. 

T'hyatira.  This  city  w’as  in  Lydia,  on  the  borders  of  Mysia,  be¬ 
tween  Sardis  and  Pergamus.  It  was  watered  by  the  Lycus,  and  was 
a  Macedonian  colony.  An  encouraging  message  was  sent  to  the 
church  planted  there.  Rev.  2:  18.  In  Acts  16:  14,  Lydia  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  purple-seller  of  Thyatira.  It  is  now  called  Ak-Hissar, 
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or  Acra.  It  teems,  says  Fellows,  with  relics  of  a  former  splendid 
city,  though  there  is  not  the  trace  of  the  site  of  any  ruin  or  early 
building.  “  I  saw  ten  or  a  dozen  well-troughs  made  of  the  ca(>itals 
of  columns  of  different  kinds.  In  one-third  of  a  burial-ground,  I 
counted  one  hundred  and  thirty  parts  of  columns.  On  measuring 
them  and  noticing  their  orders,  I  found  that  seven  or  eight  distinct 
temples  or  buildings  must  have  contributed.  The  streets  are  in 
places  paved  with  the  fragments  of  carved  stone.*’  There  are  col¬ 
umns  of  granite,  and  a  gray,  white,  and  red-veined  mai*ble.  The 
scenery  around  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  land  extremely  rich,  though 
poorly  cultivated. 

Troas.  This  city  was  named  Alexandria  Troas  by  Lysimachus. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  In  Acts  16: 11,  it  is  simply  called  Troas.  Here  Paul  preached, 
20:  9,  and  Eutychus  was  restored  to  life.  It  is  now  named  Eski 
Stamboul.  The  present  appearance  of  the  ruins  is  thus  described : 
“  The  ancient  port  of  Troas  is  very  interesting,  and  has  been  highly 
ornamented.  Hundreds  of  columns,  on  a  somewhat  small  scale,  lie 
scattered  in  all  directions,  and  bristle  among  the  waves  to  a  conside¬ 
rable  distance  out  at  sea.  The  most  striking  ruins  are  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  probably  near  the  centre  of  the  city ;  they  are  on  an 
exceedingly  grand  scale.  The  ground  in  every  direction  within  the 
walls  is  strown  with  carvings,  mouldings  and  pedestals,  in  marble, 
some  of  which  had  inscriptions,  generally  Greek.” 


Note.  The  work  of  II.  Kiepert  (Topographisch-Historischer 
Atlas  von  Hellas  und  den  Hellenischen  Colonien  in  24  Blattem) 
should  have  been  mentioned  as  a  very  important  aid  in  the  study  of 
Asia  Minor.  Seven  of  the  maps  relate  to  this  peninsula  and  the 
neighboring  islands. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Hackett’s  Commentary  on  the  Acts.^ 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  public  Journals  has  recently  suggested  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  abandonment  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  our  theological  semi¬ 
naries.  Among  the  reasons  in  opposition  to  such  a  measure  is  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  in  such  a  case  we  should  have  no  more  philological  commentaries, 
like  Prof  Hackett’s.  There  would  be  no  reading  public  to  judge  of  them. 
There  would  cease  to  be  purchasers  enough  to  pay  for  an  edition.  Tlie  few 
solitary  students  who  might  master  the  Hebrew  language  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  waste  their  time  on  that  which  would  not  be  appreciated.  To  en¬ 
sure  the  production  of  thorough  exegetical  works,  a  part  of  the  clergy  at 
least  must  be  educated  so  as  to  understand  and  relish  them.  A  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  sufficient,  or  rather  a  thorough 
knowledge  is  not  possible,  without  the  aid  of  Hebrew.  One  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  Prof.  Hackett’s  Commentary  is  the  .ready  use  which 
is  everywhere  made  of  materials  from  the  whole  circle  of  biblical  philology. 
The  sure  hand  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  entire  field  of  related  knowl¬ 
edge  is  manifest  in  every  chapter. 

We  may  name,  as  a  second  characteristic,  that  it  is  strictly  a  commentary 
and  nothing  else ;  it  is  an  unfolding  of  the  meaning  of  the  text ;  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  what  the  words  signify  by  the  aid  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon ;  noth¬ 
ing  is  superinduced  upon  the  text ;  no  difficulty  is  left  without  at  least  an 
attempt  at  explanation.  No  effort  is  made  to  theologize^  as  it  has  been  termed. 
There  is  a  rigorous  abstinence  from  all  digressions  of  this  nature,  even  where 
the  temptation  is  strong.  Possibly  in  some  cases  a  page  might  have  been 
enlivened,  and  some  parallel  passage  illustrated,  if  the  author  had  not  ad¬ 
hered  quite  so  rigorously  to  his  rule.  Yet  the  great  object,  the  eliciting  of 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  is  secured.  Theologians  and  preachers  may  use 
the  well-wrought  material  for  their  superstructures. 

The  commentary,  again,  has  been  well  considered.  It  is  not  a  hasty,  three 
months’  production.  The  author  has  been  over  the  ground  patiently,  year 
after  year,  in  his  class,  taking  advantage  of  the  suggestions,  not  unfrequently 
acute  and  valuable,  of  students.  He  has  had,  too,  free  access  to  all  of  value 
which  has  been  written  upon  the  Acts  by  German  and  English  authors. 
The  valuable  commentaries  on  the  book  are  indeed  few.  In  German,  we 
have  Olshausen,  De  Wette  and  Meyer  (the  last  not  in  a  second  edition) ; 

1  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  H.  B.  Hackett,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  Newton  Theological  Institution.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett 
&  Co.  1851.  8vo. 
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in  English,  Doddridge,  Biscoc  and  Humphrey.  The  book  has  in  truth  been 
strangely  neglected  by  the  ablest  living  commentators,  perhaps  on  the  ground 
of  its  supposed  freedom  from  difficulties.  As  an  historical,  simple  narrative 
of  facts,  it  may  be  thought  to  require  but  little  elucidation.  But  it  is  the 
cursory  reader  only  who  will  experience  no  difficulty.  The  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  want  of  a  definite  ehronology,  its  occasional 
want  of  coincidence  with  Josephus  and  other  profane  authors,  the  absence 
of  contemporary  information  where  we  most  need  it,  and  sometimes  the  very 
artlessness  of  the  narrative,  render  the  labors  of  the  commentator  very  per¬ 
plexing.  To  the  solution  of  these  difficulties,  a  large  amount  of  information 
has  been  made  to  bear,  drawn  from  lexicons,  reviews,  special  monograms, 
etc.  No  accessible  source  of  knowledge  has  been  neglected. 

We  may  add  that  the  style  is  simple,  terse  and  exact.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
play  of  knowledge  or  philological  gifts,  while  the  reader  feels,  all  the  time, 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  master.  We  heartily  commend  the  volume 
as  one  of  the  richest  fruits  of  sacred  learning  which  our  country  or  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  borne.  It  will  be  another  conclusive  evidence  of  the  distinguished 
services  which  our  theological  seminaries  are  rendering  to  the  churches  and 
the  world. 

n.  Public  Libkaries.* 

There  are  only  four  libraries  in  this  country  wliich  contain  each  50,000 
volumes  and  upwards,  viz.  Philadelphia,  60,000 ;  Harvard  University,  56,000; 
Congress  Library,  50,000 ;  Boston  Athenaeum,  50,000.  If  the  smaller  li¬ 
braries  at  Harvard  are  included,  the  number  of  volumes  is  84,200,  belonging 
to  one  literary  institution ;  so  there  are  at  Yale  College  50,481  volumes. 
Probably  some  of  the  smaller  libraries,  e.  g.  of  Brown  University  and  the 
Astor  Library,  are  more  valuable  than  some  of  those  just  mentioned.  The 
Astor  Library  will  probably  soon  be  one  of  the  first  in  the  number  of  volumes. 
The  whole  number  of  public  libraries,  mentioned  by  Prof.  Jewett,  exclusive 
of  those  of  the  public  schools,  is  694,  of  volumes,  2,201,632.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  libraries  containing  each  1000  volumes  and  upwards,  is  423,  aggregate 
number  of  volumes,  2,105,652,  average  size  4,977.  The  States  stand  in  the 
following  order,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  public  libraries. 
New  York,  1,756,254 ;  Massachusetts,  415,658 ;  Pennsylvania,  287,519 ; 
District  of  Columbia,  148,673;  Ohio,  104,634;  Connecticut,  98,638;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  89,180;  Maryland,  84,565;  Rhode  Island,  79,341,  etc.  The  great 
preponderance  of  New  York  over  Massachusetts  is  owing  to  the  libraries  of 
the  public  schools. 

The  labors  of  Prof.  Jewett  in  this  unpretending  volume  reveal  several 
gratifying  facts.  One  is  that  a  good  foundation  is  laid  in  many  places  for 
valuable  libraries.  The  books  are  not  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  nonde- 


^  Notices  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Charles  C. 
Jewett,  Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  being  an  Appendix  to  the 
Fourth  Report  of  that  Institution.  Washington.  1851.  pp.  207. 
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scripts,  but  have  been  selected  with  care  by  accomplished  scholars.  We 
may  name  among  this  number,  the  libraries  of  Brown  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont,  Columbia  College,  S.  C.,  the  Astor  Library,  that  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  etc.  Another  encouraging  circumstance 
is,  that  the  books  are  widely  diffused.  Germs  of  libraries  at  least  are  started 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  There  is  diffusion,  if  not  concentration.  A 
third  fact  is  that  provision  is  making  more  and  more  for  the  steady  increase  / 
of  libraries  by  setting  apart  permanent  funds  for  this  purpose.  We  may 
mention,  again,  that  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  an  encouraging  nature 
is  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Jewett’s  volume.  It  makes  an  excellent  beginning. 

It  lays  bare  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  It  shows  how  little  attention  our 
colleges  and  public  institutions  have  paid  to  this  subject,  and  how  meagre 
many  of  their  collections  are.  We  hope  it  will  stir  them  up  to  a  zealous 
emulation,  and  that  Prof.  Jewett’s  next  Keport  will  be  of  a  far  more  animat¬ 
ing  character,  and  three  times  the  size  of  the  present. 


III.  Letters  of  Henry  Martyn.^ 

“  There  is  no  modern  name  dearer  to  the  church,  than  that  of  Henry 
Martyn.”  Such  loveliness  of  character,  and  such  entire  consecration  to  the 
Master’s  service,  are  rarely  found  united  to  such  gifts  and  attainments  in 
scholarship  as  were  his.  There  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  such  a  life  and  such 
a  course  that  we  see  not  in  the  career  of  a  “  Warren  Hastings.”  It  is  good 
to  commune  with  a  mind  so  pure,  with  a  heart  so  devoted,  with  a  life  conse¬ 
crated  to  so  blessed  a  work.  Sargent’s  Memoir  of  him  has  been  read  with 
deep  interest  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  form  that  missionary  spirit  which  is  so  peculiar  and  hopeful  a 
feature  of  the  piety  of  our  day. 

No  portion  of  the  matter  embraced  in  this  volume,  has  been  previously 
given  to  the  American  public.  It  is  slightly  abridged  from  the  English 
edition ;  but  the  entire  contents  are  just  as  they  came  from  the  pen  of  Mar- 
■tyn  as  contained  in  his  Journal  and  Letters.  Those  who  have  read  his  life, 
will  not  fail,  we  think,  to  read  this  volume.  And  it  will  give  them  a  new 
view  of  the  depth  of  his  piety,  of  the  superior  excellence  of  his  character, 
and  of  the  strength  of  his  devotion  to  Christ,  while  it  will  show  them  the 
secret  of  his  eminent  attainments  in  piety.  The  reading  of  such  a  book 
cannot  fail  to  quicken  a  Christian  in  his  course,  and  induce  him  to  aim  at  a 
higher  standard  of  piety  and  usefulness.  It  is  one  of  that  class  which  is 
greatly  needed  to  stay  the  tide  of  worldliness  which  is  rising  in  the  church, 
and  to  increase  the  spirit  of  missions  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries. 

J.  M.  S. 

1  Journal  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn.  Edited  by  Rev.  S.  Wilber- 
force.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1851.  12nio.  pp.  466. 
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IV.  Dr.  Spring’s  Lectures.' 

Dr.  Spring  is  too  widely  and  too  favorably  known  as  an  author,  to  need 
any  special  commendation.  Without  any  remarkable  gift  of  originality  or 
genius,  and  without  any  attempt  at  greatness,  his  productions  are  uniformly 
good  and  useful,  and  in  every  instance  have  obtained  a  widd  circulation. 
His  writings  are  evidently  not  hasty  effusions,  but  his  most  matured  thoughts. 
They  exhibit  enough  of  the  scholar,  and  of  the  fruits  of  learned  research, 
for  the  popular  mind ;  they  breathe,  throughout,  the  spirit  of  a  cheerful, 
spiritual,  and  practical  piety;  they  are  clothed  in  chaste  and  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  make  a  strong  and  healthy  moral  impression. 
Few  of  the  writers  of  this  age  will  leave  a  more  precious  legacy  of  sanctified 
thought  to  the  Church  than  Dr.  Spring. 

The  work  before  us  is  unlike  any  of  the  author’s  previous  productions  ha 
its  plan.  Under  the  somewhat  fanciful  and  far-fetched  title  of  “First 
Things,”  it  embraces  and  discusses  a  great  variety  of  topics  involving  the 
great  facts  and  moral  lessons  first  revealed  to  mankind,  and  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  theology  and  of  human  society,  as  ordained  of  God.  Intel¬ 
lectually,  we  think  this  work  decidedly  superior  to  either  of  the  author’s 
other  works,  but  not  equal  to  his  “  Attractions  of  the  Cross,”  and  others  we 
might  name,  in  moral  power.  While  there  is  enough  of  the  popular  and 
practical  element  in  it,  to  make  it  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  mass  of 
intelligent  readers,  there  is  yet  enough  of  the  “  strong  meat  of  the  Word,” 
enough  of  learned  research  and  criticism,  and  elaborate  reasoning,  of  science 
and  philosophy,  to  commend  it  to  the  select  class  of  minds  who  love  “  the 
deep  things  of  God,”  and  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  abstract  reason¬ 
ing  and  learned  investigation.  It  is  a  timely  and  able  defence  of  the  truth 
against  many  of  the  prevalent  specious  and  popular  forms  of  error.  Some 
portions  of  it  deserve  to  rank  high  for  their  scientif  e  value,  as  for  instance 
the  chapter  on  “  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,”  in  which  he  most  conclu- 
fflvely  refutes  the  theory  to  which  we  regret  that  Prof.  Agassiz  has  lent  his 
sanction  and  advocacy,  and  establishes  beyond  all  controversy  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  the  common  origin  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  argument 
here  given,  mainly  from  Scripture,  is  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  that 
we  have  anywhere  seen.  The  chapter,  too,  on  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  is 
a  most  admirable  specimen  of  lucid  and  conclusive  reasoning.  We  might 
specify  several  other  chapters  as  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  did  our 
space  permit.  While,  therefore,  we  should  beg  to  dissent  from  some  of  the 
author’s  statements  and  reasonings,  we  do  most  cordially  commend  these 
beautiful  volumes  as  full  of  mature  and  rich  instruction  bearing  on  the  most 
important  facts  and  doctrines  of  theology,  and  our  sacred  literature  in  gen¬ 
eral.  J.  M.  S. 

t  First  Things ;  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  great  Facts  and  Moral  Lessons 
first  revealed  to  mankind.  By  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.  In  two  vols.  8vo.  New 
York;  M.W.  Dodd.  1851. 
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V.  Gayarre’s  Louisiaxa.^ 

This  history  embraces  the  period  from  De  Soto’s  expedition  in  1539  and 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  1769.  It  is  written  a  little  too  much  on  the  plan  of  Scott’s 
“  historical  romances,”  to  suit  our  taste,  or  to  attain  to  the  rank  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority.  And  yet  it  is  a  book  of  real  value  and  remarkable  interest 
It  gives  a  rapid  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  events  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years  of  struggles  with  adverse  fortune,  of  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the 
native  Indians,  the  fierce  Natchez  tribe,  the  powerful  Choctaws,  the  un¬ 
daunted  Chickasaws,  and  the  unconquerable  Mobilians ;  and  it  has  treasured 
up  many  most  interesting  materials,  many  of  them  of  a  highly  romantic 
character,  for  the  use  of  some  future  hi^lDrian.  It  is  a  pity  the  author,  hav¬ 
ing  such  materials  and  facilities  at  hand,  and  evidently  so  competent  to  the 
task,  did  not  give  to  the  world  a  sober,  veritable,  and  standard  history  of 
that  immense  region  once  comprehended  in  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  and 
whose  colonial  period  under  the  Spanish  sway  the  public  know  so  little  of. 
His  work  has  an  interest,  a  highly  romantic  interest,  as  it  is,  but  it  lacks  some 
of  the  essential  qualities  which  give  chief  and  enduring  value  to  works  of 
this  character.  J.  M.  S. 

VI.  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.® 

Charles  Ferme  or  Fairholm  seems  to  have  been  born  in  Edinburgh,  and 
to  have  obtained  his  education  there.  In  1584,  he  joined  the  university. 
In  1589,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  regents  of  the  university.  In  1600,  he 
became  minister  of  the  town  of  Fraserburgh  and  principal  of  a  college  there. 
In  1605,  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  the  episcopal  party,  he  was 
imprisoned  more  than  a  year,  and  then  cruelly  banished  to  the  Highlands. 
In  1608,  he  wrote,  “a  thousand  deaths  hath  my  soul. tasted  of;  but  still  the 
mercy  and  truth  of  the  Lord  hath  recovered  me.”  He  was  freed  in  1609. 
He  then  went  back  to  his  post  at  Fraserburgh,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  Sept.  24,  1617.  The  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written  at  the  request  of  certain  ministers  and  probationers.  It  was  first 
published  in  1651.  Through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Alexander,  it  is  now  re¬ 
printed  in  a  very  attractive  form,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  very  exact  and 
faithful  translation,  occupying  378  pages.  Principal  Adamson,  through 


1  Louisiana ;  its  Colonial  History  and  Romance.  By  Charles  Gayarre.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1851.  pp.  564.  8vo. 

*  A  Logical  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  Charles  Ferme,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Latin  by  William  Skae,  M.  A. ;  and  a  Commentary  on  the  same 
Epistle,  by  Andrew  Melville  in  the  original  Latin,  edited  with  a  Life  of  Ferme, 
by  Wm.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D.  Edinburgh,  Woodrow  Society,  1850.  8vo. 
pp.  520. 
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whose  auspices  it  was  first  published,  calls  it  “  eruditionis,  pietatis  et  exact! 
judicii  plenam.”  Dr.  Alexander  adds :  “  So  sagacious,  exact  and  perspicu¬ 
ous  a  Conunentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  I  had  not  had  before  the 
good  fortune  to  peruse.”  Those  will  be  much  pleased  and  edified  who  would 
see  the  great  thoughts  in  this  epistle  brought  out  in  a  condensed  mannei*, 
and  with  all  the  precision  of  logical  rules  and  forms.  Of  course,  an  epistle 
so  full  of  feeling,  of  impassioned  digressions,  where  the  logic  is  Pauline  and 
not  scholastic,  will  suffer  somewhat  by  the  application  of  scientific  formulae. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  Commentary  on  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Latin,  of  the  famous  Andrew  Melville,  now  first  printed  from  the 
manuscript.  It  was  not  intended  for  the  press  by  the  author,  and  does  not 
afford  a  specimen  of  Melville’s  full  powers  as  a  commentator.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  him  as  a  book  of  notes  to  be  used  in  lecturing  on  the  Romans. 
The  theological  world  will  be  much  indebted  to  the  pious  and  zealous  labors 
(ff  Dr.  Alexander  and  his  coadjutors  in  rescuing  the  contents  of  this  volume 
from  destruction. 


VII.  The  Third  Volume  of  Davidson’s  Introduction.^ 

This  volume  closes  the  New  Testament,  and  extends  from  the  First  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Timothy  to  the  Apocalypse.  It  includes  three  Indexes — of  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Greek  words  illustrated,  of  Scripture  texts  explained,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  index  of  subjects.  It  is  printed  with  admirable  accuracy  and  beauty. 
It  contains  about  200  pages  more  than  the  second  volume,  and  250  more 
than  the  first.  We  are  not  without  hopes  of  furnishing  at  no  distant  day, 
from  some  competent  hand,  an  extended  review  of  the  entire  work.  In  the 
meantime,  we  recommend  to  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  biblical 
studies,  and  who  wish  “  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them,”  to 
procure  this  work.  It  starts  questions,  if  it  does  not  in  all  cases  satisfy  them, 
of  the  deepest  interest.  It  deals  with  subjects  of  the  profoundest  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  radically  affecting  our  dearest  hopes  for  time  and  eter¬ 
nity.  It  will  show  with  what  prolonged  and  desperate  skill  and  acuteness 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  have  been  attacked,  and  with  what  triumphant 
success  they  arc,  in  all  important  cases,  defended.  All,  who  are  set  for  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel,  would  do  well  to  familiarize  themselves  with  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  integrity  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  some 
of  which  are  handled  in  our  secular  reviews,  Avhich  give  a  tone  to  not  a  little 
of  our  popular  literature,  and  are  gravely  argued  and  decided  in  our  village 
lyceums.  On  some  of  these  subjects,  difficulties  are  felt  by  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  in  our  country  congregations  and  Bible  classes,  where  it  may  be  little 

1  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  containing  an  examination  of  the 
most  important  questions  relating  to  the  authority,  interpretation  and  integrity 
of  the  canonical  books,  with  reference  to  the  latest  inquiries.  By  Samuel  David¬ 
son,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  near 
Manchester.  Vol.  111.  8vo.  pp.  656.  London:  Bagsters,  1851. 
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suspected,  or  lightly  passed  over  by  the  minister.  The  food  which  would 
satisfy  a  Bible  class  twenty  years  ago  will  not  satisfy  them  now.  We  can 
see  no  reason,  why  a  pastor  should  not  take  up,  in  evening  lectures,  if  not 
on  the  Sabbath,  such  topics  —  divesting  them  of  course  of  their  technical 
peculiarities — as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whether  Paul 
wrote  the  Pastoral  Episdes,  what  James  composed  the  episde  bearing  his 
name,  the  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
whether  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  etc.  Such  a  course  of  lectures  would  mark  an  advance  in  religious 
knowledge  among  us,  and  would  promote  a  healthful  and  intelligent  piety. 
To  those  who  should  commence  such  a  series,  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Davidson 
would  be  a  rich  stoi'e-house  of  materials. 

About  130  pages  in  the  third  volume,  are  devoted  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  specially  in  relation  to  the  authorship.  On  this  point,  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  Dr.  D.  comes  is,  “  that  though  Paul  was  the  author  of  the 
episde,  yet  he  did  not  put  it  into  the  phraseology  and  style  it  now  bears.” 
It  is  most  probable  that  Luke  assisted  the  author  in  regard  to  the  diction. 
“  The  style  and  diction  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  resemble  those  of 
Luke  in  the  Acts,  more  nearly  than  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament.” 
The  writer  of  the  epistle  of  James  is  maintained  to  be  James  the  Aposde, 
the  son  of  Alpheus.  In  respect  to  the  question,  whether  Peter  wrote  the 
second  epistle  bearing  liis  name,  the  author  concludes,  “  But  our  mind  is  not 
wholly  satisfied  respecting  it  The  evidence  on  both  sides  has  been  given. 
It  is  for  each  one  to  judge  of  it  according  to  his  ability.”  To  the  Apocalypse 
only  120  pages  are  devoted.  It  will  be  thought,  we  presume,  by  many,  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work.  After  having  given  the  contents,  p.  631, 
Dr.  D.  proceeds :  “  To  enter  upon  the  exposition  of  these  parts,  is  beyond 
our  province.  Perhaps  it  is  beyond  our  ability  to  unfold  their  meaning. 
To  interpret  the  Apocalypse  aright,  is  a  dllHcult  problem,  which  few  can 
solve.”  “We  are  content  to  believe  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  various 
seals,  trumpets,  and  vials,  is  not  to  be  found  in  specific  events.  The  subject 
of  the  seer  is  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  chiefiy  and  primarily,  over  heath¬ 
enism,  the  persecuting,  hostile  power  under  which  he  himself  and  contempo¬ 
rary  Christians  were  suffering,  and  over  other  opposing  tendencies  and 
influences.  The  Apostle  describes  the  destruction  of  Antichristianism — 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  it.”  “  The  descriptions  embrace  the  lead¬ 
ing  tendencies  which  are  opposed  in  their  nature  to  the  peaceful  victories  and 
universal  dominion  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth.”  Having  stated  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  three  schemes  for  interpreting  the  book — denominated 
by  him — the  Futurist,  the  Preterist,  and  the  Continuous,  p.  627,  Dr.  D. 
says :  “  We  feel  disinclined  to  adopt  any  of  the  rival  hypotheses,  till  they  be 
better  supported.”  The  author  finally  mentions  the  work  of  Hengstenberg, 
“  as  the  only  one  which  approaches  the  true  scope  and  sense  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  That  erudite  commentatm*  has  had  the  sagacity  and  piety  to  trace 
the  right  lines  of  a  correct  interpretation.”  As  the  concluding  part  of 
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Hengstenberg’s  Commentary,  which  is  to  contain  the  introduction,  has  not 
appeared,  we  cannot  say  how  fer  the  opinion  of  Dr.  D.  will  be  borne  out. 
We  prefer  to  wait 

^  VUL  Boston  Athen^um.^ 

Mr.  Quincy  continues  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  Not  a  little  of  the 
vigor  survives  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Quincy  market,  and  which 
attacked  the  militant  democracy  of  1812.  The  history  of  the  Athenaeum 
bears  no  marks  of  decrepitude.  It  is  prepared  with  care,  and  will  be  very 
interesting  to  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  objects  of  this  nature.  The 
institution  is  now  strong  in  its  resources,  its  handsome  and  massive  building, 
its  invaluable  library,  and  in  the  affections  of  a  generous  community.  But 
it  has  not  reached  its  present  strength,  without  seeing  many  days  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  perilous  vicissitude.  It  possesses  lands,  buildings,  books,  statuary, 
and  pictures  (without  including  a  great  number  of  valuable  gifts)  of  a  value 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  dollars.  It  has  besides,  in 
productive  funds,  seventy-four  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  in  all 
$327,700.  These  statements  were  made  in  1850.  Since  then,  the  building 
has  been  completed,  so  that  about  $33,000  must  be  deducted  from  the  above 
amount,  still  leaving  nearly  $300,000  as  the  unincumbered  property  of  the 
Athenaeum.  The  library  now  has  more  than  50,000  volumes.  The  edifice 
is  on  Beacon  street,  is  114  feet  in  length,  of  irregular  breadth,  and  60  feet 
in  height.  The  material  is  a  light  grey  free  stone,  from  Patterson,  N.  J., 
harder  than  the  common  free  stone.  It  is  in  the  later  Italian  style ;  in  gen¬ 
eral  arrangements,  like  some  of  the  works  ol  Palladio.  The  first  story  con¬ 
tains  a  sculpture  gallery,  a  reading  room,  etc.  The  second  story  is  to  be 
wholly  occupied  with  the  library,  its  three  compartments  capable  of  holding 
80,000  volumes.  The  third  story,  divided  into  four  apartments,  is  designed 
for  pictures.  If  these  and  the  statuary  should  be  removed  to  another  place, 
the  building  would  contain  150,000  volumes.  The  South-Eastern  aspect, 
opening  upon  the  trees  in  the  Park  street  burying  ground,  is  very  beautiful. 
The  institution  is  an  honor  to  Boston  and  its  munificent  founders  and  sup¬ 
porters.  Soon  may  its  treasures  be  doubled !  Precious  as  the  library  is,  it 
is  very  deficient  in  some  departments.  We  trust  that  the  accomplished  li¬ 
brarian  will  soon  have  time  to  note  and  supply  some  of  the  greatest  lacunae. 
We  should  also  rejoice  if  the  proprietors  should  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
open  their  treasures,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  the  reading  public  gen¬ 
erally.  We  have  not  yet  a  tithe  of  the  liberality  in  this  particular  of  most 
of  the  capitals  of  despotic  Europe. 

We  ought  to  add  that  Pres.  Quincy  has  subjoined  brief  memoirs  of  Dr. 
Gardiner,  Wm.  Emerson,  A.  M.  Walter,  Wm.  S.  Shaw,  P.  O.  Thatcher,  S. 
C.  Thacher,  J.  S.  Buckminster,  Wm.  Tudor,  and  Pres.  Kirkland,  founder! 
of  the  Athenaeum,  and  of  John  Bromfield,  a  liberal  benefactor. 

^  The  History  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  with  biographical  notices  of  its  de¬ 
ceased  founders.  By  Josiah  Quincy.  Cambridge :  Metealf  &  Co.  1851.  pp.  368. 
8vo. 
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IX.  Fourth  Volume  of  Torkey’s  Neasder.^ 

We  perceive  from  an  advertisement  of  Perthes,  of  Hamburg,  that  the  11th 
part  of  this  great  history,  printed  from  the  author’s  MSS.,  after  his  decease, 
is  shortly  to  appear.  A  translation  will,  doubtless,  follow  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Alas  I  that  the  work  must  stop  here.  The  great  Reformation  would 
have  afforded,  in  some  important  respects,  an  admirable  field  for  “  the  minute 
and  comprehensive  learning,  the  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  unexampled  candor 
and  simplicity  of  spirit,  the  unobtrusive  but  pervading  glow  of  Christian 
piety,  which  have  thus  far  so  eminently  characterized  every  portion  of  this 
great  work.”  The  present  volume,  embracing  the  fifth  period  of  the  history, 
extends  from  Gregory  VII.  A.  D.  1078,  to  Boniface  VIII.  A.  D.  1294. 
Among  the  main  topics  are  the  following :  Extension  of  the  Gospel  in  Pom- 
merania,  Prussia,  Finland,  Tartary,  Mongolia,  Northern  Africa,  etc. ;  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  Constitution ;  Hildebrand,  the  Crusades,  Peter  the  Her¬ 
mit,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Thomas  Becket,  Raymund  Lull,  Ecclesiastical  laws, 
Hildegard,  History  of  Monasticism,  Worship  of  the  Virgin,  Seven  Sacra¬ 
ments,  Cistercians,  Carthusians,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Christian  life  and 
■worship.  Penance,  History  of  Doctrines,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Peter  Abe¬ 
lard  and  his  writings,  Victorines  at  Paris,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Peter  Lombard, 
Alexander  of  Hales,  William  of  Paris,  controversies  on  the  Trinity,  mira¬ 
cles,  foreknowledge,  and  predestination,  Adam’s  sin,  redemption,  sects  in 
opposition  to  the  liierarchy,  e.  g.  Bogomiles,  Cathaiists,  Waldenses,  etc.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  field  which  the  author  traverses,  is  of  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  to  the  philosopher  as  well  as  to  the  Christian,  and  one  which  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  survey  with  clearness  and  in  an  attractive  man¬ 
ner.  The  discussions  and  publications  of  Cousin  and  others,  have  done 
much  to  throw  light  on  this  disputatious  period. 

X.  OwKx’s  Edition  of  the  Iliad.® 

The  text  occupies  488  pages  of  this  volume ;  the  notes,  the  remainder. 
The  text  of  Wolf,  Leipsic,  1839,  with  slight  exceptions,  has  been  followed. 
Seventeen  editions  of  Homer,  or  works  upon  the  poet,  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  particularly  serviceable  to  the  editor.  In  this  volume,  as  in  his 
former  works,  he  has  “  desired  to  maintain  the  golden  mean  between  extreme 

1  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church :  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  by  Joseph  Torrey,  Professor  of  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  comprising  the  fifth 
volume,  or  ninth  and  tenth  parts,  of  the  original  work.  Boston:  Crocker  & 
Brewster.  18.51.  pp.  650.  8vo.  Stereotyped  by  J.  D.  Flagg,  Andover. 

2  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  according  to  the  text  of  Wolf ;  with  uotes  for  the  use 

of  schools  and  colleges.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  in  the  Free  Academy  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Leavitt  &  Co, 
1851.  pp.  740,  18mo.  * 
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fulness  and  meagreness  of  annotation,  which  has  marked  his  previous  labors.” 
The  paper  and  typography  of  the  volume  (a  little  clumsy  from  its  thickness) 
are  all  which  could  be  desired.  The  letters  are  exceedingly  attractive  to 
the  eye  accustomed  to  the  small  print  and  ^yretched  paper  of  some  of  the 
German  editions.  In  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  printing,  and  the  per¬ 
tinence  and  value  of  the  notes,  we  cannot  express  an  opinion  from  much 
personal  examination.  We  shall  hope  to  find  space  for  a  short  review  in  the 
course  of  our  next  volume.  The  Iliad  can  now  be  studied  to  the  utmost 
advantage  by  the  advanced  scholar,  with  the  aid  of  the  discussions  of  Grote, 
Mure,  Thirlwall,  the  maps  of  Kiepert,  the  lexicon  of  Crusius,  translated  by 
Smith,  etc. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

SELECT  LITERARY  AND  THEOLOGICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
United  States. 

There  are  no  important  theological  works  in  press  or  in  preparation,  so 
fer  as  we  know.  The  number  of  biblical  and  exegetical  works  preparing 
for  the  press,  is  doubtless  very  small.  The  causes  of  this  dearth  need  to  be 
looked  at.  A  part  of  the  educated  talent  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  theology,  is  allured  to  law  and  politics.  The  number  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  clergy  relatively  to  the  increasing  population,  is  diminishing.  Most 
of  those  now  in  the  ministry  are  overburdened  with  the  ever-beginning, 
never-ending  calls  of  what  seem  to  be  practical  duty.  Many  ministers  are 
inadequately  supported,  and  have  not  the  spirit  and  health  to  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  earnest  theological  study,  or  they  are  compelled  to  resort  in  a  tnea- 
sure  to  secular  callings,  in  order  to  eke  out  a  subsistence.  In  so  large 
a  body  of  educated  men,  as  belong  to  the  Congregational  and  Presbyte¬ 
rian  boflies  in  this  country  (the  number  of  ordained  ministers  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  three  thousand  Jive  hundred  and 
deveri)^  there  should  be  scores  or  hundreds  who,  while  they  preach  the 
Gospel  faithfully,  should  be  devoting  special  attention  to  theology  as  a 
science,  investigating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues,  or 
studying  with  profound  and  comprehensive  aims,  the  great  ecclesiastical  Past. 
In  a  perfectly  healthful  state  of  religious  feeling  and  opinion  in  our  churches, 
such  assuredly  would  be  the  case.  Men  would  be  found,  here  and  there  at 
least,  preparing  to  enrich  the  church  and  country  with  profound  and  original 
works  in  the  great  departments  of  didactic  theology,  biblical  interpretation, 
and  the  history  of  the  doctrines  and  life  of  the  church.  We  fear  that  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  We  apprehend,  from  some  experience,  that  those 
students  who  promise  nobly  for  theological  and  biblical  science,  while  in  the 
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Seminary,  allow  various  hindrances  to  interrupt  their  course,  and  ultimately 
defeat  the  best  laid  plans.  Now  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  great 
practical  and  missionary  interests  of  the  church  reejuire  that  there  should  be 
a  considerable  number  of  well-trained,  earnest,  investigating  students  among 
the  clergy,  who  should  hold  the  lamp  of  theological  science  high  —  worthy 
successors  of  the  Augustines,  Anselms,  Howes,  Edwardses,  Bellamys,  and 
Hopkinses  of  former  ages.  It  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  an  erroneous  view 
of  what  is  truly  practical,  which  we  in  this  country  arc  pursuing  and  adopt¬ 
ing.  When  shall  the  day  come  when  clergymen  shall  feel  one  tithe  of  the 
enthusiasm  in  studying  the  great  themes  to  which  they  are  professedly  de¬ 
voted,  which  a  mighty  host  of  naturalists  now  feel,  who  are  compassing  sea 
and  land  in  all  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  parts  of  the  globe,  to  add  to  the 
already  enormous  stock  of  physical  truths  ? 

Measures  are  now  taking  to  collect  and  print  in  a  handsome  edition,  by 
the  American  Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society,  the  works  of  the  “  holy 
and  tearful  ”  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge.  He  was  born  at  Northamp¬ 
ton,  England,  Nov.  5,  1605,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1649, 
aged  44.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  often  printed,  and  are  highly  valued ; 
others  are  extremely  rare.  Seventeen  treatises  and  works  are  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Allen  in  his  Historical  Dictionary. 

Rev.  George  W.  Williard,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  bringing  out  a  translation 
of  the  Lectures  of  Zacharias  Ursinus  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  David  Pareus.  Ursinus  was  born  in  Breslau,  July  18,  1534,  and 
died  at  Neustadt  in  Baden,  March  6, 1583.  This  Catechism  has  had  a  wide 
currency,  having  been  translated  into  fourteen  languages.  It  is  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Reformed  Confessions. 

The  first  vol.  of  the  History  of  the  German  Refonned  Church,  by  Rev. 
Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D.,  late  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  Church,  has  been  published  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  by  Rev.  Elias  Heiner.  This  volume  contains  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation,  but  docs  not  reach  to  the  death  of  Zuingli. 
The  second  volume,  the  materials  of  which  were  prepared  or  collected  by 
the  author,  will  embrace  the  history  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Professor  Philip  Schaff  of  Mercersburg,  has  published,  in  German,  the 
first  vol.  of  a  “  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  establishment  to  the 
present  time.”  The  first  vol.  extends  from  A.  D.  30  to  A.  D.  100  —  from 
the  Pentecost  to  the  death  of  John.  It  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  American  public.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Dr. 
Neander,  “  the  father  of  motlem  Church  History.”  “  The  work  bears  upon 
it,”  says  a  competent  judge,  “  the  marks  of  true  learning,  and  independent, 
vigorous  thought  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.”  “  It  is  a  model  of  historical 
order  and  clearness.”  Of  Dr.  SchaflT’s  ability  for  the  great  work  which  he 
has  undertaken,  the  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  have  good  proof  in 
the  articles  from  his  pen,  which  have  been  inserted  in  our  pages. 

Rev.  Dr.  Murdock  of  New  Haven  has  published  a  translation  of  the  cel- 
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ebrated  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  called  the  Peshito.  This 
venerable  specimen  of  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  primitive  church,  now 
accessible  to  the  English  reader,  will  furnish  a  very  instructive  commentary, 
especially  on  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Messrs.  Harpers  have  lately  reprinted  the  valuable  abridgment  of  Thirl- 
wall’s  History  of  Greece,  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  in  one  volume  —  a  work  uni¬ 
form  with  the  same  author’s  compend  of  the  History  of  Rome,  reprinted  at 
Andover. 

Prof.  Gillespie  of  Union  College,  has  published  a  volume  on  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Mathematics,  from  the  “  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positif  d’ Auguste 
Compte.”  This  publication  has  awakened  an  earnest  discussion  whether, 
and  if  so,  how  far,  it  is  affected  by  the  author’s  atheistic  sentiments  on  reli¬ 
gion. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  library  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  since  1849,  when  the  Supplement  was  printed,  is  741 ;  including 
some  that  are  ordered,  the  number  will  amount  to  800.  These  are  mostly 
standard  works  in  recent  English  literature,  such  as  all  the  recent  imjxtrtant 
publications  on  Asia  Minor,  the  library  edition  of  Alison’s  History  of  Europe, 
the  volumes  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  the  complete  works 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  John  Adams’s  works,  a  set  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  etc. 
—  We  learn,  also,  that  valuable  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  libraiy  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  —  liane  Seminary  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  procure  the  fine  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Neander,  at  a  price 
much  below  its  real  value.  —  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  the  accomplished  librarian 
of  the  Astor  Library,  has  again  gone  to  Europe  in  order  to  procure  large 
additions  to  that  alrea<ly  invaluable  collection.  —  The  library  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  is  enlarging  from  year  to  year  with  costly  works,  as  well  as  with  volumes 
of  current  literature.  —  The  sum  of  $18,000  or  $20,000  has  been  subscribed 
for  the  library  and  library  building  of  Amherst  College.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  subscription  may  be  carried  up  to  $30,000.  We  trust  tliat 
no  niggardly  policy  or  short-sighted  views  will  preside  over  the  erection  of 
the  edifice,  but  that  in  simplicity,  neatness,  and  pure  taste,  it  will  be  an  en¬ 
during  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  of  the  unchanging  principles  of  just  archi¬ 
tecture.  Unfortunately  most  of  our  college  edifices  are  wretched  piles  of 
brick  and  mortar,  not  only  perpetuating  their  own  deformity,  but  serving  as 
models  for  subsequent  structures,  so  that  uniformity  in  evil  may  not  be  lost. 


Canada. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  the  different  religious  denominations 
in  Canada  West,  according  to  a  statement  of  Capt.  Strachan,  a  son  of  the 
bishop  of  Toronto. 

Population. 

1.  The  Church  of  England  .  .  .  171,741 

2.  The  Church  of  Scotland  .  .  .  67,900 

3.  The  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  .  64,729 
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4. 

Wesleyan  l^ethodists 

. 

90,363 

6. 

Episcopal  Methodists  . 

. 

.  36,893 

6. 

Baptists 

. 

28,965 

7. 

Lutherans 

.  .  . 

,  7,420 

8. 

Independents 

. 

6,126 

9. 

Universalists 

.  . 

2,269 

10. 

Other  Presbyterians 

.  . 

29,370 

11. 

Other  Methodists 

. 

14,977 

Gueat  Britain. 

We  observe  nothing  of  special  importance  in  the  notices  of  late  publica¬ 
tions  or  of  those  soon  to  appear.  The  Papal  controversy  excites  less  interest, 
and  the  number  of  publications  relating  to  it  has  decreased.  The  presses  of 
the  Bible,  Religious  Tract  and  other  Societies  have  been  unusually  active  in 
sending  out  Bibles  and  practical  religious  works  for  the  great  multitudes 
that  have  congregated  in  England.  The  two  university  presses  are  employed 
as  usual,  on  editions  of  the  classics,  treatises  on  mathematics,  logic,  etc.  to  be 
used  as  text-books.  Oxford  has  lately  furnished  a  noble  present  to  the 
Protestant, English  world  in  the  publication,  from  the  MSS.,  of  Wiclif’s 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Among  Mr.  Bohn’s  numerous  publications  are 
translations  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  accompanied  with 
Notes. 

Of  the  books  most  interesting  to  the  biblical  student,  now  in  preparation, 
are  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles’s  new  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  new  Syriac 
works  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cureton  of  the  British  Museum,  and  fur¬ 
ther  publications  in  respect  to  the  deciphering  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
Col.  Rawlinson  is  earnestly  engaged  on  this  work,  and  is  said  to  be  making 
gratifying  progress.  Mr.  Layard  is  now  in  London,  and,  we  regret  to  say, 
suffering  from  ill  health. 

The  Oxford  University  comprises  twenty  Colleges  and  five  Halls,  most  of 
which  possess  their  own  quite  valuable  libraries.  As  only  the  University 
Library  proper  (the  celebrated  Bodleian)  prepares  catalogues  of  all  its  manu¬ 
scripts,  Mr.  Coxe,  the  assistant  librarian,  has  taken  on  himself  the  tedious 
labor  of  registering  the  manuscripts  in  the  different  college  libraries,  and  has 
already  finished  a  large  quarto  volume,  in  which  3,000  titles  are  recorded, 
and  to  which  the -index  only  is  wanting. 

The  Baptists  of  England  and  Scotland  have  nine  institutions  of  learning: 
Bristol,  Horton  at  Bradford,  Stepney  in  London,  Pontypool  in  Wales,  Haver- 
ford  West,  Theological  Education  Society,  Accrinton,  Leicester  (General 
Baptists),  Edinburgh.  Each  has  one  professor,  and  the  four  first  named 
one  tutor  each  besides.  The  number  of  students  in  all  is  only  113.  The 
following  remarks  will  apply  to  the  other  bodies  of  Dissenters.  Before  the 
recent  amalgamation  of  three  London  academies,  the  Independents  had  nine 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  150  men.  Of  the  Baptist  institutions,  Bris- 
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tol,  Horton  and  Stepney  are  all  which  could,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  called 
colleges.  In  all,  the  course  of  instruction  is  mixed,  literary  and  theological. 
In  several  it  embraces  only  the  usual  studies  of  the  grammar  school  with 
limited  theological  studies. 

In  these  nine  institutions  are  embraced  113  students,  averaging  less  than 
thirteen  each,  and  conducted  at  the  expense  of  about  $30,000  per  annum. 
One  institution,  adequately  provided  with  able  professors,  library’ and  appa.> 
ratus,  could  perform  this  labor  twice  as  well,  and  with  but  little  more  than 
one  quarter  the  expense. 

France. 

The  French  National  Assembly  have  lately  voted  78,000,000  of  francs  for 
the  excavations  at  Nineveh,  and  30,000  francs  for  clearing  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis.  Opposition  was  silenced  by  the  remark  of  the  minis¬ 
ter,  that  it  was  tor  the  majority  to  decide,  whether  England  should  have  the 
precious  remains  rather  than  France. 

Germany. 

A  rec'cnt  official  statistical  report  upon  Prussia,  gives  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  Total  population  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year,  16,331,000. 
Of  these,  10,000,000  were  of  the  Evangelic  church,  6,000,000  Catholics, 
219,000  Jews,  14,000  Mennonites,  and  1,200  Greek  Christians.  The  whole 
population  has  increased  by  220,000  since  the  former  census  at  the  close  of 
1846 ;  and  Increase  is  the  most  marked  among  the  Jews.  In  the  beginning 
of  1850  the  whole  number  of  military  men  in  active  service  was  199,000. 

In  Germany,  Austria  excluded,  appear  746  newspapers,  of  which,  646 
are  printed  in  German,  5  in  French,  1  in  English,  15  in  Polish,  3  in  Wend- 
ish  (the  Wenden  are  a  Slavonic  people  in  the  midst  of  Germany),  7  in  the 
Lutheran  language.  In  all  Europe,  according  to  official  statements,  1356 
newspapers  are  published,  of  which  169  are  issued  at  Paris,  97  at  London, 
79  at  Bei-lin,  68  at  Leipzig,  36  at  St  Petersburg,  24  at  Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  the  articles  in  the  4th  No.  of  the  “  Theological  Studies 
and  Criticisms”  for  1851,  are  as  follows:  Remarks  on  the  Idea  of  Religion 
with  special  reference  to  psychological  questions,  by  Dr.  Charles  Lechler> 
chaplain  of  the  Insane  Institute  at  Minnenthal ;  Lucian  and  Christianity,  a 
contribution  to  the  Church  History  of  the  second  century,  by  Adolph 
Planck,  deacon  at  Ileidenheim  in  Wurtemberg;  Additions  to  the  treatise 
on  the  author  of  the  maxim  “  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  non  necessariis  liber- 
tas,  in  utrisque  caritas,”  with  some  remarks  on  the  Irenio  literature  of  the 
1 7th  century,  by  Dr.  F.  Liicke ;  Review  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Hahn’s  History  of  the 
Waldenses,  contained  in  his  history  of  the  Sects  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Prof.  Herzog  of  Halle ;  Review  of  Henry  Hiibsch’s  Work  on  Architecture, 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Painting  and  Sculpture  of  the  present  day,  by  Dr. 
B.  Stark ;  and  the  Evangelical  Church  Organization  for  Westphalia  and 
the  Rhine  Province,  by  Dr.  Kling.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Lucian, 
VoL.  VIIL  No.  32.  76 
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investigates  the  following  topics :  Peregrinus  Proteus  as  a  cynic ;  his  death 
by  fire  without  doubt  a  parody  on  the  Christian  martyrs ;  Peregrinus  as  a 
Christian;  Lucian’s  judgment  of  the  Christians;  and  whether  Lucian  was 
acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  ?  Dr.  Liicke,  in  his  little  work  on  the 
age,  the  author,  the  original  form,  and  the  true  sense  of  the  faiiious  maxim, 
*•  In  necessariis,”  etc.,  sought  to  prove  that  tlie  author  of  it  was  Rupertus 
Meldenius,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  not  much  known,  in  his  essay  “  Pame- 
nesis  votiva  pro  pace  ecclesiae  ad  theologos  Augustanae  Confessiouis,”  writ¬ 
ten  about  1020  or  1630, 

The  3d  vol.  (1850-1)  of  Ewald’s  “  Jahrbiicher  ”  for  Biblical  Science,  pp. 
298,  has  been  published.  The  tenth  volume  of  Ritter’s  History  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  is  shortly  to  appear.  The  later  volumes  have  not  been  translated  into 
English. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Ebrard’s  Christian  Dogmatics, 
is  to  be  published  in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  2d  section  of  the  2d  part 
of  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange’s  Christian  Dogmatics  is  published. 

The  7th  edition  of  Tholuck’s  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  Redemption,  or  the  true 
Consecration  of  the  Skeptic,  has  just  been  published. 

The  first  vol.  of  the  3d  edition  of  Hagenbach’s  Encyclopedia  and  Method¬ 
ology  of  Theological  Science,  has  appeared,  in  431  pages. 

The  3(1  vol.  of  the  2d  edition  of  Hengstenberg’s  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  is  also  advertised.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  alteration  or 
improvement  in  this  edition. 

Dr.  Augustus  Pfizmaier  of  Vienna  has  published  the  first  part,  in  92  pages 
folio,  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Japanese  language. 

The  last  part  published  of  Pauly’s  Real-Encyclopaedle,  extends  from  Tul- 
lia  to  Viae,  and  carries  the  Gth  volume  of  the  whole  work  from  the  2241st 
j>age  to  the  2560th. 

The  following  parts  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina  have  just  appeared. 
Cicero’s  Orations  for  Sulla,  the  Manilian  Law,  Archias,  Murena,  Milo,  Mar- 
cellus,  Ligarius,  Deiotarus,  Roscius,  Plancius,  the  4th  against  Catiline,  and 
the  treatise  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  with  notes,  etc.  for  the  use  of 
schools,  by  Geo.  A.  Koch.  The  first  section  of  the  4th  volume  of  Popjw’s 
Thucydides  has  just  come  out. 

Suidae  lexicon  Graece  et  Latine.  The  ninth  part  of  the  second  volume, 
completing  the  text,  of  Prof.  Bernhardy’s  edition  of  this  lexicon,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  notes,  has  been  printed. 

Dr.  H.  Weissenborn  has  published  a  short  essay,  entitled  “Nineveh  and 
its  territory  in  respect  to  the  latest  excavations  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris.” 

'Phe  following  historical,  biographical  and  geographical  works  are  just  an¬ 
nounced  :  The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  Bbekh’s  “  Staatsaiishal- 
tung”  of  the  Athenians,  pp.  812;  the  third  volume  of  Pertz’s  Life  of  the 
minister.  Von  Stein;  Life  and  Studies  of  C.  J.  Zumpt,  with  six  of  his  Latin 
8]>eeches,  by  A.  W.  Zumpt;  an  Eulogy  on  C.  F.  Schulz,  by  E.  F.  WUste- 
maiiu  ;  Palestine  and  Syria,  being  the  second  part  of  Ritter’s  Geography  of 
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the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  721  pages;  the  seventh  edi¬ 
tion,  by  Dr.  Mappacus,  of  Stein  and  Hbrschelmann’s  Manual  of  Geography 
and  Statistics ;  Contributions  to  a  History  of  the  German  Book-trade,  by 
Albrecht  Kirchhod',  the  first  volume  containing  notices  of  some  booksellers 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 


Russia. 

Population  o  f  the  Pimian  Empire. —  The  Russian  Ministry’  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  the  census  of  the  Empire  for  the  year  1846.  In  European  Russia  it 
contains  52,565,334  souls;  in  the  four  Western  Governments  of  Siberia, 
2,153,958  ;  in  the  Kingdom  of  Russian  Poland,  4,800,000  (this  is  an  approxi¬ 
mation  merely) ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  1,900,000 ;  in  the  territorj’ 
beyond  the  Cau(‘asus,  2,500,000 ;  total,  63,600,000.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
inhabitants  of  the  distri«-t  of  Jarkutsk,  of  the  island  of  Kamschatka,  of 
Ochotsk,  of  the  American  possessions,  the  submitted  Kisgis  hordes,  and 
finally,  the  army,  the  entire  population  of  the  Empire  will  amount  to 
65,000,000;  of  those  49,000,000  belong  to  the  Orthoilox  Greek  Church, 
7,300,000  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  3,500,000  are  Protestants,  2,400,000  Mo- 
hamedans,  1,200,000  Jews,  1,000  Gregorian  and  Armenian  Catholics, 
600,000  Pagans. 


ERRATA. 

Page  424,  bottom,  for  Brandis,  read  Brnnis ;  p.  464,  line  19  from  bottom,  in¬ 
sert  after /w^es,  “  of  the  6th  volume.”  P.  769, 1.  13  from  bottom,  for  Strator, 
read  Straton;  p.  770, 1  12  from  top,  for  altioresque,  read  altioresque ;  1.  14,  for 
erodandos,  read  enodandos;  line  2  from  bottom,  for  Luvinius,  read  Lavinins. 

N.  B.  In  Article  VII.  (July  Number)  frequent  references  are  made  to  the 
Biblical  Repertory,  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  These  volumes  are  the  sixth  and  sev¬ 
enth  of  the  Entire  Work,  and  are  numbered  II.  and  III.  in  the  New  Series.  The 
reference  in  Note  2,  p,  600,  should  have  been  to  Vol.  XXIII;  in  Note  1,  p.  622, 
to  Vol.  II.  New  Series  ;  in  Note  1,  p.  623,  to  Vol.  XVII,  p.  86.  In  the  second 
Note  on  p.  615,  insert  Pars  II.  after  76.,  and  on  p.  216,  read  Lib.  III.  for  Lib.  11. 
On  p.  639,  12th  line  from  top,  insert  11  for  2;  and  on  p.  641,  Note  6,  insert 
Chajiter  2  for  Chapter  1. 
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Adams,  George  M.,  Life  of  Neander, 
384. 

Adramyttium,  866. 

Africa,  Researches  in,  467,  673. 

Andrews's  Latin  Lexicon,  647. 

Anselm,  translations  from,  by  Prof.  J. 
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by  Dr.  Hagenbach,  822;  Greek 
and  Latin  historians,  823 ;  histori¬ 
cal  studies  in  Germany,  825 ;  Gott¬ 
fried  Arnold,  827 ;  Mosheim,  828  ; 
Semler,  829;  great  services  of 
Planck,  831 ;  Spittler,833 ;  reaction 
in  the  19th  century,  835 ;  works  of 
Schmidt,  837  ;  general  merits  of 
Neander,  839;  his  St.  Bernhard, 
841 ;  work  on  the  Gnostics,  843 ;  his 
Memorabilia  and  Tertullian,  845; 
history  of  the  apostolic  age,  847; 
lives  of  individuals,  849 ;  Neander’s 
genius  and  love  of  truth,  851 ;  his 
deficiency  in  regard  to  artistic  form, 
853 ;  his  services  not  exhausted 
with  his  writings,  855 ;  Schleier- 
macher.  He  Wette,  and  Neander, 
856 ;  Torrey’s  translation  of  the 
9th  and  10th  parts  of  his  history, 
886 ;  prospectus  of  his  works,  672. 

O. 

Oriental  Society,  American,  Journal 
of,  652. 

Owen's  Iliad,  886. 
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P. 

Packard^  Prof.  J.,  Article  by,  64. 

Parallel  between  early  and  modem 
Christianity,  34. 

Park,,  Prof  E.  A.,  Articles  by,  135 
and  594. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Hutlier’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to,  translated  by  Prof.  Edwards 
318;  reasons  for  translating  works 
of  this  nature,  318;  Dr.  lluther, 
319;  notices  of  Timothy  and  Ti¬ 
tus,  .320  ;  time  of  writing  first  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Timothy  and  Titus  was  in  the 
interval  between  Paul’s  two  impris¬ 
onments  at  Rome,  322  and  336 ; 
notices  of  Paul,  323  ;  incorrect 
views  of  Bertholdt,  324  ;  supposi¬ 
tion  of  Wieseler  refuted,  325  ;  im¬ 
probable  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  authorship  of  the  epistle 
to  Titus,  326  ;  second  epistle  to 
Timothy  probably  written  during 
a  second  imprisonment  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  329  and  337  ;  Pastoral  epis¬ 
tles  written  late  in  Paul’s  life,  331 ; 
Eusebius  on  Paul’s  liberation,  333 ; 
passage  in  Muratori,  335  ;  external 
evidence  of  the  genuineness,  339  ; 
objection  from  the  kind  of  heretics 
attacked,  339 ;  from  the  church  or¬ 
ganization,  341 ;  from  the  institute 
of  widows,  842  ;  from  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  expression  and  modes  of 
thought,  343  ;  result  of  the  inquiry 
is,  that  the  genuineness  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  345. 

Patara,  873. 

Pastoral  instruction  in  colleges.  304. 

Pauhfs  Encyclopedic,  464. 

Perga,  873. 

Pergamm,  874. 

Philadelphia,  875. 

Philology,  Syriac,  554. 

Philosophical  Relations  of  Early  and 
Moiiern  Christianity,  34. 

Philosophy  Specidntive,  Essay  by  Rev. 
R.  Turnbull,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford, 
Ct.,  100 ;  meaning  of  the  word  “  phi¬ 
losophy,”  Morell’s  definition,  101 ; 
a  proper  psychology  is  yet  a  desi¬ 
deratum,  102 ;  French  and  German 
systems,  103 ;  Morell’s  ])rineiples 
are  those  of  Cousin,  104 ;  philosophy 
of  the  absolute,  105  ;  oriental  philo¬ 
sophy,  113;  Hindu  and  Persian  phi¬ 
losophy,  114;  Eleatic  and  Ionian 


schools,  115;  Socrates,  116;  his 
sound  views,  117;  vast  powei-s  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  118;  Plato’s 
system  ideal  and  sublime,  119;  his 
mind  mathematical  as  well  as  imag¬ 
inative,  120 ;  scepticism  of  the  Sto¬ 
ics,  121;  emanation  theories,  122; 
doctoi's  of  the  middle  ages,  Thom¬ 
as  k  Kemjns,  124  ;  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing,  125;  character  and  end  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  126;  philosophy 
of  Hobbes,  127;  great  merits  of 
I.ocke,  128;  he  distinguishes  he- 
tween  sensation  and  reflection,  129; 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  130;  Scottish 
philosophers.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
131 ;  French  atheists,  132 ;  Compte 
and  Descartes,  1 33 ;  meaning  of 
Descartes’s  cogito  ergo  sum,  l34 ; 
the  world  a  passive  machine,  268 ; 
Malebranche  and  Spinoza,  269 ; 
three  fundamental  principles  of  the 
latter,  270;  his  pantheistic  views, 
271;  differs  little  from  Hobbes  or 
the  Hindu  philosophers,  272;  tal¬ 
ents  and  simplicity  and  earnestness 
of  his  character,  273 ;  aim  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  rather  practical  than  philosophi¬ 
cal,  274  ;  misconceptions  in  regard 
to  Kant,  278 ;  effects  of  his  writings 
in  Germany,  prodigious,  279 ;  occa¬ 
sional  beautiful  passages  in  his  works 
280;  Fichte’s  subjective  idealism, 
281 ;  his  system  extinguishes  both 
God  and  nature,  282 ;  earlier  views 
of  Schelling,  283  ;  nature  and  uni¬ 
verse  form  a  circle,  284  ;  contempt 
of  physical  science,  285  ;  practical 
results,  286 ;  views  of  Hegel,  287 ; 
four  forms  of  pantheism,  288 ;  He¬ 
gel  would  form  a  system  of  truth 
on  strictly  logical  principles,  289 ; 
his  meth<^  the  identity  of  contra¬ 
ries,  291 ;  subject  and  object  exist 
only  in  identity,  292  ;  all  possible 
beings  and  things  vanish,  293 ;  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy  in  France,  294. 

Popular  Education  and  Government, 
737. 

Port  Royal  Logic,  651. 

Princeton  Review,  Reply  to,  by  Prof. 
Park,  135;  two  modes  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  same  system  of  truth, 
135 ;  a  preacher  must  enliven  ab¬ 
stract  doctrines  by  a  concrete  exhi¬ 
bition,  136 ;  mutual  consistency  be- 
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tween  all  exhibitions  of  right  feel¬ 
ing,  137;  errors  from  misunder¬ 
standing  figurative  expressions,!  38; 
vindication  of  the  title  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  139;  a  deferential  and  char¬ 
itable  title,  140 ;  conformed  to  anal¬ 
ogy  of  language,  141 ;  the  review 
mis-states  the  object  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  142;  distinction  between 
doctrine  and  form,  143  ;  the  review 
mis-states byinserting  phrases  which 
niis-interpret  it ;  logical  and  intui¬ 
tional  consciousness,  145;  sermon 
does  not  represent  tlie  soul  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  “  dualism  ”  in  its  unity  of  the 
soul,  147 ;  rhetorical  phrases  sev¬ 
ered  from  their  relations,  148 ;  con¬ 
tradictions  reconciled,  149 ;  the  re¬ 
view  assumes  that  the  representa¬ 
tions  fitted  to  the  sensibilities  are 
always  ditferent  from  those  fitted  to 
the  intellect,  150;  language  of  the 
emotions,  151 ;  highest  language  of 
emotion  not  always  simple,  152; 
the  mind  forms  conceptions  for  the 
sake  of  vivifying  its  ideas  of  the 
substantive  truth,  155;  all  figures 
not  equally  fitted  to  illustrate  and 
excite,  156;  obscure  conceptions, 
157  ;  unqualified  statements  of  the 
review  in  regard  to  figurative  lan¬ 
guage,  159;  language  of  specula¬ 
tion,  161 ;  explanation  of  the  phrases 
“guilty  of  Adam’s  sin,”  etc.,  163; 
the  review  gives  a  wrong  idea  of 
the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  1 64  ;  total  depravity  and 
natural  ability,  165 ;  man’s  unvaried 
wrong  choice  implies  a  natural  pow¬ 
er  of  doing  right,  166  ;  justification 
as  distinct  from  pardon,  167 ;  ser¬ 
mon  maintains  that  these  are  essen¬ 
tial  doctrines,  168 ;  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment,  169 ;  review  charges  its  own 
inferences  on  the  author  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  170;  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  171;  logomachy  of  polemic 
divines,  173;  the  review  represents 
the  sermon  as  unguarded,  175; 
criteria  of  truth,  177;  unity  amid 
diversities  of  belief,  even  on  impu¬ 
ted  and  involuntary  sin,  594 ;  there 
is  a  unity  among  Christians  in  that 
they  receive  their  faith  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  Bible,  595;  in  that 
their  systems  essentially  agree, while 


irreconcilable  in  particulars,  595; 
agree  in  the  truth  while  they  disa¬ 
gree  in  modes  of  presenting  it,  596  ; 
often  believe  in  a  false  doctrine 
logically,  but  reject  it  in  their  pious 
meditations,  597  ;  when  divines  act 
as  men,  not  as  theorists,  they  often 
rellmjuish  their  errors,  599  ;  mutual 
agreement  on  ability,  601 ;  theo¬ 
rists  sometimes  agree  in  their  spec¬ 
ulative  moods,  602 ;  not  always  con¬ 
secutive  in  reasoning  and  thus 
sometimes  agree  by  virtue  of  their 
inconsequent  reasonings,  604 ;  sove¬ 
reignty  of  God,  605 ;  true  theory  of 
imputed  sin,  608;  ante-natal  sin, 
611 ;  according  to  this  theory  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  men  sin  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  exist  personally,  612;  our 
existence  in  Adam,  613;  ill-desert 
of  Adam’s  sin,  615 ;  views  of  Tur- 
retin,  616 ;  that  we  are  responsible 
for  Adam’s  sin  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
plained  away  by  those  who  at  other 
times  hold  it,  617;  inconsistencies 
of  the  reviewer  on  this  topic,  619 ; 
punishment  for  Adam’s  sin,  621 ; 
agreement  on  this  subject  with 
l) wight  and  Emmons,  623 ;  true 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  sin,  626  ;  natural  corruption, 
627 ;  proofs  of  substantial  unity  on 

'  inflicted  penal  sin,  629 ;  those  who 
contend  that  our  passive  nature  is 
sin,  often  disown  it  by  affirming 
that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
631 ;  they  also  deny  that  we  can 
strictly  feel  penitence  or  remorse 
for  it,  632;  if  our  passive  nature 
deserves  not  to  be  viewed  with  re¬ 
morse  in  this  world,  it  will  not  be 
punished  with  remorse  in  the  next 
world,  633 ;  voluntariness  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin,  637  ;  sinfulness  of  the  body, 
641 ;  word  nature  used  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  sense,  642;  Augustinism  of 
New  England  divinity,  643 ;  Zuin- 
gli  on  original  sin,  645. 

Prmda,  population  of,  891. 

Psalm  22 :  17,  “  They  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet,”  exposition  of, 
by  Rev.  R.  W.  Landis,  802. 

Psychol o(] If,  Hickok’s  reviewed,  181 
and  346. 
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R. 

Rationalism,  Affinity  to  Romanism, 
64. 

Rational  Psychology,  Hickok’s,  re¬ 
viewed,  181,  346. 

Rawlinson,  Col.,  224. 

Religious  Instruction  in  colleges,  304. 

Remarks  on  Biblical  Repertory,  135, 
594. 

Ritter's  Geography,  466. 

Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C.,  articles  by, 
58,563,675. 

Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  218. 

Romanism  and  Rationalism,  Affinity 
between,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Packard, 
64. 

Rowland's  Maxims  of  infidelity,  228. 

Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice,  656. 

Russia,  Population  of,  893. 

S. 

Sanskrit,  Helps  to  study  of,  468. 

Sardis,  875. 

Sartorius,  Prof.,  article  translated 
from,  64. 

Scotch  Free  Church  college,  668. 

Science  ©f  Church  History,  412. 

Sedgwick,  Prof.  A.’s  Discourse  noticed, 
442. 

Seminaries  Theol.  in  U.  S.,  458,  666. 

Shedd,  W.  G.  T.,  article  by,  491. 

Smith,  Prof.  H.  B.,  articles  by,  73, 
412,822.  ^  • 

Smith,  William’s,  classical  dictionary, 
447,  461. 

Smyrna,  876. 

Sounds  of  speech  as  a  basis  for  gram¬ 
mar,  778. 

Speech,  the  nature  and  kinds  of  the 
sounds  of,  as  a  physiological  basis 
for  grammar,  translated  trom  Hup- 
feld,  by  Prof.  G.  R.  Bliss,  778. 

Spencer's  Pastor’s  Sketches,  231. 

Spring,  Dr.,  lectures,  881. 

Stearns,  Rev.  Wm.  A.,  on  the  supply 
of  ministers,  235, 

Stowe,  Prof.  C.  E.,  articles  by,  304, 
503. 

Stuart's  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
456 ;  on  Proverbs,  665. 

Studien  u.  Kritiken,  465,  891. 

Stier,  R,  Commentary  on  Jude,  464. 

Supply  of  Ministers,  235. 

Style,  its  relation  to  thought,  by  Prof. 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  491. 

Syriac  Philology,  By  Dr.  B.  Davies, 
554. 


T. 

Tarsus,  876. 

Testament  chronological,  450. 

Thenius's  Commentaries,  463. 

Theological  Seminaries,  458,  666. 

Thyatira,  876. 

Thomson's  Outlines  of  Logic,  651. 

Thought,  its  Relation  to  Style,  491. 

Translations  from  Anselm,  529,  699. 

Tregelles's  Testament,  667, 

Troas,  877. 

Turnbull,  Rev.  R.,  D.  D.,  on  Specu¬ 
lative  Philosophy,  100,  268. 

U. 

Ungewitter's  Europe,  445. 

Unitarian  Biography,  660. 

Unity  amid  Diversity  even  on  Impu¬ 
ted  and  Involuntary  Sin,  594, 

Universities,  English,  royal  commis¬ 
sion  respecting,  459. 

W. 

Washburn,  Rev.  E.  A.,  Article  by,  34. 

Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictiona¬ 
ries,  234. 

Williams's  Religious  Progress,  231. 

Wilkie's  Palestine,  448. 

Willm,  M.,  of  Strasburg,  his  work  on 
German  philosophy,  73. 

Woodbury's  German  Grammar,  444. 

Woods,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.  Review  of 
his  works  by  Dr.  Humphrey,  25. 

Worcester,  Dr.  S.,  Life,  664. 

Worth  of  Church  History,  412, 

Z. 

Zuingli,  Life  of,  by  Prof.  R.  D.  C. 
Robbins,  563;  birth  of  Zuingli,  563; 
early  life,565;  teacher  at  Basle,  570; 
love  for  music,  571 ;  pastor  at  Cla¬ 
ris,  573;  biblical  and  theological 
studies,5  75;  character  as  pastor,5  7 8; 
corruption  of  clergy,  579;  Zuingli 
chaplain  to  Swiss  troops  in  Italy, 
581 ;  efforts  for  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  reform,  584;  acquaintance 
with  Erasmus  and  Niconius,  586 ; 
labors  at  Einsiedeln,  588  ;  appoint¬ 
ment  as  preacher  at  Zurich,  681 ; 
Zuingli’s  reception  at  Zurich,  687 ; 
his  independent  course,  689 ;  first 
preaching  and  results,  690;  Sam¬ 
son’s  mission  to  Switzerland  and 
Zuingli’s  opposition  to  him,  695 ; 
pestilence  at  Zurich,  697. 
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